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TWHE committee of eſtates ſtill continued 
to ſit ; but they were afraid of Cromwell, 
Argyle, and Lothian. The two latter had 
all along kept a correſpondence with the former, 
and had at this very time collected all their 
force in the weſt. Lanerk, who wzs a man of 


re: aſſure them; but their dejection was ſuch, 
that he could do nothing effectually for the 
4 king. The committee of eſtates moved to- 
Wards Linlithgow, with an intention to take 
Poſt at Stirling, which was poſſeſſed by Argyle. 
3 They were followed by Monro, who defeated 
* B-2 5 Argyle 
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more ſpirit than his brother, endeavoured to 


A. D. 1 648. 
Commo- 
tions in 
Scotland. 


THE HISTORY 


A.D.1643. Argyle and his Highlanders; and ſuch of the 


committee of eſtates, who had the courage to 
act ſtill in a body, invited the royaliſts to join 
them. The clergy, as uſual, erected a power 


ſupported by Argyle, Elcho, and other two 
commiſſioners of parliament ; and they called 


upon Cromwell to head them. A treaty was 


propoſed ; and ſuch was the condition of Scot- 
land, that the earl of Lanerk was obliged to 


agree to it, having firſt diſmiſſed all the Eng- 


liſh royaliſts who were in his army. - It is cer- 
tain, however, that had Lanerk either been a 
military man, uninfluenced by the fear of his 
brother's fate, or unconnected with the cove- 
nanters, the royaliſts, who were prepared to 
Join him from the north, would have cruſhed 
Argyle's army, before that of Cromwell could 
have joined him. Wiſhart ſays, that Lanerk 
was then at the head of five thouſand horſe, 
and fix thouſand foot; and that he might eaſily 


have made himſelf maſter of Edinburgh, with 


all the arms and ammunition there, had not 
his heart failed him ſo much, that he marched 


paſt Edinburgh without attacking it; and en- 


tered into a treaty with Argyle, which was 
finiſhed on the twenty-ſixth of December, in 
the terms demanded by the covenanters. By 
this treaty, the Iriſh companies were to be ſent 
back to that country. Lanerk and The royal- 
iſts were to diſband their troops; and all who 


had 
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FSE OT | PP 
had been engaged with him or his brother 4, P. 68. 
were to be ſubjected to eccleſiaſtical cenſures. 
It was farther provided, that all the nobility Monit 
who were engaged in this laſt expedition with — _ 
the earl of Lanerk, or had abetted or aſſiſted 
thoſe concerned in 1t any manner of way, were 
thereby ordained to fiſt themſelves as crimi- 
nals before the next meeting of the eſtates, in 
order to have their conduct examined and 
cenſured by them; but to have no voice there 
themſelves. | | 
Burnet in his Memoirs has ſunk the moſt diſ- Cronwet | 

. | 3 vidits Edin 
graceful terms of this treaty ; but diſgraceful dnl. 
1 as they were, they were diſregarded by the 
- = covenanters. The places in Ireland, in poſ- 

o | ſeſſion of the Scots, had, during Monro's 
un 1 abſence, been betrayed to the parliament ; and 
d his ſoldiers were inſulted and murdered in their 
K 1 return to that country. In a few days after 
„ the concluſion of this ſham treaty, a procla- 
y BY mation was iſſued at Edinburgh, ordering all 
h a" who had been engaged in Hamilton's army to 
t remove twelve miles from Edinburgh, on ac- 
d count of Cromwell's approach. The cove- 
bs.” 0 nanters (or, as they were now called, the 
8s Whigamores ) erected themſelves into a com- 
n Þ mittee of eftates, and welcomed Cromwell to 
y 1 Edinburgh, with the greateſt expreflions of 
1t JF eſteem and regard. At his requeſt,* Berwick 
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THE HISTORY 


A.D.1643- and Carliſle was again delivered to the parlia- 


Execution 
of Charles 
the firſt. 


Sap Newport 1 in the Iſle of Wight, the particulars 


ment's forces. He ſhut himſelf up often with 


the marquis of Argyle, Loudon, the chancel- 


lor, the earl of Lothian, the lords Arbuthnot, 
Elcho, and Burleigh ; and the miniſters, Mr. 
David Dickſon, Mr, Robert Blair, and Mr. 


James Guthrie. Nothing of their conſulta- 


tions tranſpired; and the ſtate of affairs in Eng- 
land obliged Cromwell to leave Stand ſooner 
than he inte 5 EE 

The Engliſh ment kad by hits time en- 
tered into a perſonal: treaty With the king at 


of which are to be ſeen i in the Engliſh hiſtories 
and records. The treaty proving ineffectual, 


the parliament and army came to a deciſive 


rupture; and colonel Ewers, by order of Fair- 


fax, ſeized the perſon of Charles; and on the 


thirtieth of November made him a cloſe pri- 


ſoner in Hurſt caſtle. It Was in vain for the 
parliament to oppoſe their votes and reſolu- 


tions to the arms af a ſteady determined body 
of enthuſiaſts, Who had already reſolved to 
have the blood of Charles. They took poſ- 
ſeflion of all the avenues to both the houſes, 
and, 1n fact, diflolved the parhament. Their 
own creatures continued, however, to fit un- 


der the name of the commons of Great Bri- 


tain; and threw all the leaders of the preſby- 
terians, who had been ſo active againſ®Charles, 
both in the field and the parliament, into pri- 


ſon. 
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A. D. 1648. 


Execution 
of Charles 
the firſt. 


THE HISTORY 


and Carliſle was again delivered to the parlia- 


ment's forces, He ſhut himſelf up often with 
the marquis of Argyle, Loudon, the chancel- 
lor, the earl of Lothian, the lords Arbuthnot, 
Elcho, and Burleigh ; and the miniſters, Mr. 
David Dickſon, Mr. Robert Blair, and Mr. 


James Guthrie. Nothing of their conſulta- 


tions tranſpired; and the ſtate of affairs in Eng- 
land obliged Cromwell to leave bnd ſooner 
than he intended. 73 

The Engliſh a had by: NED time en- 


tered into a perſonal: treaty with the king at 
EO Newport i in the Ille of Wight, the particulars 


of which are to be ſeen i in the Engliſh hiſtories 
and records. The treaty, proving. ineffectual, 
the parliament. and army came to a deciſive 
rupture; and colonel Ewers, by order of Fair- 
fax, ſeized the perſon of Charles; and on the 
thirtieth of November made him a cloſe pri- 
ſoner in Hurſt caſtle. It was in vain for the 
parliament to oppoſe their votes and reſolu- 
tions to the arms of a ſteady determined body 
of enthuſiaſts, Who had already reſolved to 
have the blood of Charles. They took poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the avenues to both the houſes, 
and, in fact, diſſolved the parliament. Their 
own creatures continued, however, to ſit un- 


der the name of the commons of Great Bri- 
tain; and threw all the leaders of the preſby- 


terians, who had been ſo active againft Charles, 
both 1 in the field and the parliament, into pri- 
1on, 
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FS Coe n 
ſon. They voted themſelves the only legilla- 


tive power in the kingdom, and ſet aſide the 


authority of the houſe of peers. The melan- 
choly cataſtrophe of the king's death, which 
followed, belongs to the hiſtory of England; 
and it can be no new information to the read- 
er, that Charles, by the authority of ruf- 
fian officers and ſoldiers, was beheaded before 
his own palace on the thirtieth of January ; 
and that his whole deportment, during his 
troubles, was calm, magnanimous, and ra- 
tional, beyond almoſt any inſtance that is re- 
corded in hiſtory. 

How far the Scotch nation in general were 
acceſſary to this tragedy, is a queſtion that has 
been much agitated. That the bulk of the 
kingdom deteſted it cannot be queſtioned ; but 
the conduct of their active leaders is not to be 
vindicated. His cauſe was certainly ruined by 
the indeciſion of the two Hamiltons, who 
acted through the whole of their adminiſtra- 
tion with a moſt blameable tenderneſs towards 
men, who were heated with enthuſiaſm, and 
therefore incapable of any other ſentiment. 
The jealouſy which the two brothers enter- 
tained of the northern royaliſts, was equally 
unbecoming Scotſmen as ſubjects, becauſe it 
obliged them to take law from the king's de- 
clared enemies, while by far the greateſt part 
of the natural intereſt of the kingdom were 
his friends, though their ſervices were laid 

aſide. 


7 
A. D. 1648. 


1649. 


His popu- 
larity in 


Scot land. 


8 F 
4. P. 160. aſide. Had the covenanters profeſſed or pro- 
. poſed any generous plan of public liberty, af- 
RY ter they had, in fact, diſabled Charles (had he 
if been fo inclined) from retracting the conceſ- 
; fions he had made, their proceedings might 
* have admitted of ſome defence; but they 
tended to a point of ſlavery that was baſe, 
mean, and illiberal, by putting the whole exe- 
cutive power of government into the hands of 
ignorant, bloody, vindictive, madmen and en- 
| thuſtaſts, for ſo the covenanting clergy may 
It 0 be juſtly termed. In ſhort, whoever conſiders 
SE their conduct and principles at this time, will 
1 find they were influenced by the moſt deteſ- 
178 table claims of popery; and if there was the 3 
| I leaſt meaning in their ſyſtem, it was to convert 4 
Scotland into a republic, where the civil power I 
3 was to be no more than the executioner of the 3 
11 dictates iſſued by the eccleſiaſtic. As to the I 
wo abilities of thoſe preachers (for they were de- 3 
1 ſtitute both of the character and learning of 1 
il | clergymen) they were contemptible, almoſt 1 
bl) | beyond precedent, in the hiſtory of any ci- 
Wil vilized country. | 


The duke The trial and execution of the duke 1 Ha- 

F — milton, as earl of Cambridge in England, fol- 
lowed that of his royal maſter. Great in- 

il creſt was made to prevail with the marquis of 

ö Argyle to interpoſe, by threatening to make 

i" | his death a national quarrel; but be declined 


Wil the office, becauſe he knew how much exaſ- 


perated 


—— — 


OF SCOTLAND. 


conduct. His behaviour. at his death clears 


him from all imputation of treachery to the 


king. He fell a victim to that mediocrity, 
which, in times leſs heated with paſſion, would 
have ſaved him. His brother, the earl of La- 
nerk, was then an exile in Holland, bewailing 


the falſe ſtep he had made, in laying down his 


arms at Stirling. The Scotch parliament (if a 
meeting in which no more than fourteen no- 
blemen aſſiſted, can deſerve that name) pro- 
ceeded with extreme rigour againſt all who 
had taken arms with the duke. They were di- 
vided into four claſſes. Thoſe contained in the 
firſt were to be excluded, during life, from all 
public employments : the ſecond, for ten years; 
the third, for five years; and the fourth, till the 


next ſeſſion of parliament. All the lords of 


ſeſſion who were the leaſt tainted with the 


crime of loyalty, (to make uſe of biſhop 
Guthrie's expreſſion) were removed from their 


ſeats; and none of thoſe who were engaged 


with the duke were to be admitted to any 


place of profit or truſt, till they had ſatisfied 
the church by a public profeſſion of repentance. 
The party, notwithſtanding this, affected great 
regard for the young king, and a deep horror 


for his father's murder. Their commiſſioners, | 


who were lord Lothian, Sir John Chilley, and 
Mr. Glendunning, had orders to return to 
Scotland, without taking leave. They ſent a 

VoL. X. C letter, 


+ 


'9 
perated the rigid covenanters were at his grace's A. p. 164g. 


10 


A. D. 1649. letter, however, to the ruling faction in the 


Conduct of 
Ar gyle. 8 


HE. HES TOR IT 


houſe of commons, which was voted to be 
falſe and ſcandalous, and tending to lay the 
grounds of a new and bloody war; and, that 


all who ſhould abett that payer ſhould be pro- 
ceeded againſt as traitors and rebels. It was 


ordered to be ſent down to Scotland, to know 
whether the parliament there would avow it, 
and that in the mean while the commiſſioners 
ſhould be put into confinement. 
This proceeding did not ſuit the views of 
Cromwell, who had connections with Argyle; 
and they prevailed upon his party to ſend the 
commiſſioners down to Scotland under a guard. 
Upon their arrival, the ſenſe of the people was 
ſo ſtrongly for proclaiming the king, that Ar- 
gyle could not reſiſt it ; but the covenanters 
{ll inſiſted that Charles ſhould ſign the cove- 
nant, ſubmit to the church cenſures, renounce 
the fins of his father's houſe, and the iniquity 
of his mother, and ſubject himſelf to other mor- 


tifications, greater, if poſlible, than thoſe inflicted 


by the haughtieſt of the Romiſh pontiffs upon 
temporal princes, Thoſe, however, were the ſen- 
timents of enthuſiaſts only ; and Argyle, with 
ſome other lay covenanters, adopted them, be- 


cauſe they were in hopes they would be reject- 
ed, fearing that they had offended the royaliſts 


beyond all poſſibility of reconciliation. They 
had even intereſt enough to bring the marquis 
of Huntley, who ſtill remained a prfſoner in the 

caſtle 
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OF SCOT LA 


caſtle of Edinburgh, to the block, where he died 
with the greateſt magnanimity and reſignation. 
The barbarous murder of this nobleman, who 


had never acknowledged any other ſovereign in 


Scotland but his maſter, opened the eyes of the 


covenanting royaliſts (for many ſuch there 
were). They beheld their enthuſiaſt brethren 


with deteſtation ; and they fell in with all the 
ſentiments of the epiſcopal royaliſts. Theſe 
were, that the king ſhould be called in without 
any terms, Charles was then at the Hague, 
in a very deplorable ſituation. The prince 
and princeſs of Orange wiſhed him well; but 
though the ſtates-general and the ſtates of Hol- 
land behaved to him with decency, yet they 
gave him ſhrewd intimations that they were in 
no condition to break with the governing pow- 
ers in England, ſhould they be required to with- 
draw their protection from him and his court. 
Charles was no ſtranger to the general ſenti- 
ments of the Scotch in his favour; and Argyle 
had been forced to emit a proclamation under 
the authority of the ſtates, declaring Charles to 
be the rightful heir of his father, and lawful 
king of Scotland; but, in other reſpects, it was 
ſo worded that it was plain, if he ſhould return 
to that kingdom, he mult lay his account to be 
no better than a cypher in the government, and 
a ſlave to the rigid covenanters; for he was not 


to be ſuffered to bring with him any Scotchman 
C 2 who 


IT 
A. D. 1649. 


Condition of 
Charles at 
the Hague. 


12 


4. b. 1649. Who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his father” 8 


/ 


THE HISTORY 


ſervice. 
The moderation and . which Charles 


diſcovered at this time far exceeded thoſe of 
his riper years. He had at his little court two 
Scotchmen of great weight and authority. The 


firſt was the duke of Hamilton, late earl of La- 
nerk, a wiſe, active, worthy nobleman; but 
he had been driven into ſome undutiful mea- 
ſures, during the late reign, by the hardſhips 
and diſgraces he and his brother had ſuffered, 

from the madneſs and ingratitude of their maſ- 
ter's court. He was now a thorough convert to 


the royal caufe, and offered the king his ſer- 


Vices in the moſt cordial manner. The other 


nobleman was the marquis of Montroſe. After 


this hero had been obliged to lay down his 
arms, he vilited the principal courts of Europe, 


where the fame of his gallant actions rendered 


him the object of public admiration ; but tho? 
he was invited to accept of the moſt important 
commands, yet he reſerved himſelf for the ſer- 
vice of Charles. He appeared at the Hague 
with a grandeur and equipage more ſuited to 


his maſter's and his own dignity than their for- 


tunes. His paſt diſtreſſes, and the earneſt de- 
fire he had to be avenged of the Scotch regi- 


cides (for ſo he deemed the covenanters to be) 


encreaſed that air of heroiſm for which he was 
ſo much diſtinguiſhed among forvigners; and 
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OF SCOTLAND. 
his language was as unreſerved as his manners 


were open. 


Thoſe two great ſubjedts, though both of 
them warm, and well affectioned in the royal 


13 
A. D. 1649s 


cauſe, differed widely in their ſentiments as to 


the means of ſerving it. The duke of Hamil- 
ton declared againſt exaſperating Argyle, and 
the eſtates, who were the ruling powers in Scot- 
land; and gave many weighty reaſons why the 
king ſhould, at leaſt, appear to agree to their 


commands, which were at laſt modelled into 
the following form. 1. That he take the co- 
venant. 2. To put from him all that have aſ- 


ſiſted his father in the late war, particularly 
Montroſe; elſe not to treat with him. 3. To 
bring but one hundred with him into Scotland, 
and none who have aſſiſted his father in arms. 
4. To bring no forces into Scotland from other 
nations, without their conſent. Some advances 


had been made to Charles for repairing to the 
marquis of Ormond in Ireland; but the reduc- 
tion of that iſland being aſſigned to Cromwell, 


that project was found impracticable; ſo that 
he inclined to cloſe with the Scots, bitter as 


their terms were. The earl of Lauderdale, who 


Was then at the Hague, ſeconded the duke of 
Hamilton with, ſome. warmth; and the very 
day that the marquis of Huntley was behead- 


ed, the earls of Caſſils and Lothian, and other 


commiſſioners from the ſtates of Scotland, ſail- 
ed from the Forth, to treat with Charles in 
Holland, 


His treaty 
with the 
Scotch com- 
miſſioners, 


14 
A. D. 1649. 


Widhart. 


Montroſe. 


He employs 
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Holland. According to Wiſhart, who was pre- 
ſent, thoſe commiſſioners, when introduced to 
Charles, made a moſt rueful appearance; and 


their ſpeeches correſponded with their ſolemn 
devotional countenances. When the papers they 
brought from their conſtituents were laid be- 


fore the council, they contained many demands 
not inſerted in the above conditions. Charles 
deſired that they would moderate them, and 
declare his father's murder to be barbarous and 
illegal; but they begged to be excuſed for want 
of powers, inſiſting, at the ſame time, that 
their terms were not only juſt and honourable, 
but abſolutely neceſſary, as being founded upon 
the holy ſcriptures, and of divine inſtitution ; 
ſo that it would be no leſs than impiety in them 


to yield in any point, or recede from them in 


the ſmalleſt degree, All the reſt of their lan- 
guage was dark, ambiguous, and indeciſive, 
though filled with profeſſions of loyalty, This 
negotiation paſſed at Breda. 

It was in vain for Montroſe to endeavour to 


oppoſe, with his ſingle authority, the ſenſe of 


almoſt all the other noblemen at the Hague ; 
but he certainly retarded the concluſion of 
the treaty, though it was favoured even by the 
queen-mother. Montroſe was ſeconded by the 
earls of Seaforth and Kinnoul, the lord Sin- 


clair, and a few others; and produced letters 


from the King's friends in Scqyland, de- 


claring, that if _ could be ſupported from 
abroad, 


8 
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abroad, they were ready to raiſe a force ſuſfi- & b. 64g, 
cient, without any terms, to reſtore Charles to 
the thrones of his anceſtors. Charles was, at 

this time, uneaſy at his remaining in Holland, 
and had reſolved to go to France. Previous to 
this, he gave the garter to Montroſe, and ap- 
pointed him his embaſſador to the northern 
courts, particularly that of Denmark, with a 
commiſſion impowering him to raiſe men, and 
= to enter into pecuniary and other engage- 
: 4 ments, as he ſhould ſee convenient. The ſame 
1 commiſſion appointed him likewiſe lieutenant- 
5 i governor in Scotland, and commander in chief 
of all the forces there, both by ſea and land. 
: All thoſe honours were heaped upon him to 
enable him to perform his promiſe to Charles, 

| ; that he would place him on the throne of Scot- 
land by force of arms. It is to be wiſhed, in 
| honour to the memory of that prince, that 
when he gave this commiſſion to Montroſe, he 
had broken off all negotiations with the Scotch 
covenanters; but be continued ſtill to treat 
with the people whom he was determined to 
ſubdue. The earls of Caſſils and Lothian are 
repreſented, by. biſhop Burnet, as men of ho- 
nour and veracity; and they would willingly 
have joined with the duke of Hamilton and his 
friends in reconciling Montroſe and Argyle; 
but they found it impracticable. Hamilton's 
party thus tound that they had every thing to 
dread from the violent covenanters; and, loyal 
| as 
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THE HISTORY 
as they were, they diſliked that Charles ſhould 
be reſtored without any terms. 
Hamilton prevailed, at laſt, by even ſacrificing 
the conſideration of his own perſonal ſafety ; 


and Charles was prevailed upon to ſign the 


treaty with the Scotch commiſſioners, by which 
he was to throw himſelf upon the ſtates of Scot- 
land. Before the two chief commiſſioners went 
on board to return to Scotland, an arder came 


from the ſtates of that kingdom, excepting 
Hamilton out of the number of thoſe who were 


to attend Charles to Scotland, to which he ge- 


neroully offered to ſubmit ; and moſt earneſtly 


adviſed Charles to omit nothing that could be- 
get a good underſtanding between him and the 
ſtates; but he was ſuffered to proceed. Crom- 
well, during the dependence of the treaty, had 


ſubdued Ireland for the parliament; and when 
it was publickly known, that the ſtates of Scot- 


land had invited Charles to that country, he 
follicited the command of an army againſt 


them. In this he met with great oppoſition 


from the preſbyterians, and even from Fairfax, 
who declined to act againſt the Scots; but ſuch 
was the intereſt of Cromwell, that the com- 
mand was given to him, though he was then 
in Ireland. . | | 
_ Montroſe was all this time executing his em- 
baſſy with great ſpirit and ſucceſs. He was 
well received at the Imperial and Daniſh courts. 
He had encouragement from the queen of Swe- 
den, 
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deen, the Courlanders, and many of the German A. P. 1650, 
princes. Hamburgh was appointed to be the 
- rendezvous of his recruits ; and he had receiv- 


ed a large ſupply of arms and ammunition, with 
ſome money, from Denmark. Many brave offi- 
cers, foreigners as well as Britiſh and Irifh, were 
proud to enliſt themſelves under the banners of 
ſo celebrated a hero; and he drew up a mani- 
feito, inviting his countrymen to join him in 
revenging the late king's murder, and reſtoring 
his ſon. Montroſe was counteracted by the a- 
gents of the ſtates, who every where publiſhed 
that Montroſe was no better than a rebe], as the 
king was preparing to repair to Scotland, and 
to aſſume the government upon the moſt ho- 
nourable terms. This report, which carried 
with it the ſtrongeſt appearance of truth, was 
of infinite prejudice to Montroſe ; and, though 
not taken notice of by bios ruined the 
ſervice he had undertaken. He had ſent colo- 
nel Ogleby to Amſterdam, to engage recruits, 
8 Pee exiles from England, and Scotch de- 
7 \ ſerters from the French and Dutch armies, 
but without effect. Four ſhips that had been 

ſent him by the duke of Holſtein, returned 
* home. General King, whom he had employed 
in Sweden, met with no ſucceſs; and Sir John 
Cochran, who had raiſed 2 conſiderable ſum 
among the Scotch merchants in Poland, con- 
vertad it to his own uſe. Nothing could damp 
the ipirit of Montroſe, who precipitated his 
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meaſures, from an apprehenſion that the eſtates 
of Scotland would force the king to recall his 
commiſſion, as they had already ordered his 


manifeſto to be burnt by the common hang- 


man. In February ſome of his forces had land- 
ed in the Orkney iſlands; and in March they 
had an appearance of an army. In the be- 


ginning of April he landed, with all the men, 


money, arms, and ammunition he could collec, 


in Orkney, from whence they tranſported them- | 


{elves to Caithneſs, the fartheſt land in the 
north-eaſt part of Scotland ; but as the miſcar- 


riage of his enterprize never has been fairly 


repreſented by the Scotch hiſtorians, it 1s ne- 


ceſſary to examine his fituation, which does 


not redound greatly to the honour of his maſ- 
ter. This I am enabled to do from ſtate papers 
and original letters, by which the profound diſ- 
ſimulation of Charles, young as he was, will ap- 
pear. a ST 
Beſides the general commiſſion Charles gave to 
Montroſe, he gave him one empowering him to 
borrow money from the city of Hamburgh, halt 
of which was to be employed upon his own pre- 
parations, and the other half to be remitted to 
Amſterdam, for the king's uſe. On the 19th of 
September, 1649, Charles wrote Montroſe a ve- 
ry ſtrong letter, encouraging him (whatever re— 
ports he might hear) to continue his prepara- 
tions for making a deſcent upon Sgotland. On 
the 22d of January following, he wrote a letter 
from 
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es 3 from Jerſey to the committee of eſtates, ac- 4. P. 1650. 
lis 2 knowledging their authority, and empowering 
lis 8 them to ſend commiſſioners to treat at Breda. 
* 7 He ſent, at the ſame time, another letter to Mon- 
d- troſe, in which he has the following expreſſions: 
y „ In the mean time, we think fit to declare to 
e- you, that we have called them a committee of 
n, ee ſtates, only in order to a treaty, and for no 
t, dther end whatever; and if the treaty do not 
N- produce an agreement, as we are already aſ- 
he ſüurcd, that the calling of them a committee of 
r eſtates, in the direction of a letter, doth nei- 
ly _ ther acknowledge them to be legally ſo, nor 
e- make them ſuch.” Charles afterwards ſays in 
8 • • the ſame diſpatch, We require and authorize 
you to proceed vigoroully and effectually in 
'S Pour undertaking, and to act in all things in 
l. | 1 order to it, as you ſhall judge moſt neceſſary 
p- for the ſupport thereof, and for our ſervice in 
4 that way.” I here leave my reader to his own 
0 reflection upon this duplicity of Charles. 1 
0 muſt, however, inform him, that in the declara- 
If tion which the committee of eſtates emitted in 
5 | Dated Jan, 
e- anſwer to Montroſe's manifeſto, they expreſſy 4. 
0 declare, that the king (in treating with their 
of commiſſioners in Holland) denied his having 
- given any commiſſion to Montroſe, or any 
— bother, to invade Scotland. The truth is, Mon- 
L- troſe's manifeſto was a frothy declamatory pa- 
n per, and gave the committee of eſtates great ad- 
T 2 vantages. | 5 | 
n | D 2 Many 
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ner. 
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Many of the beſt friends Charles had, knew 


not how to reconcile his commiſſion to Mon- 
troſe, to his treating with, and acknowledging 


the authority of, the ſtates. Neither the clans 


in the north nor the Gordons moved to his 
aſſiſtance. This was partly owing to the aver- 
ſton which the former had to foreign officers, 
and partly to ſubſiſting animoſities between 
Montroſe and the family of Huntley. His land- 
ing was no ſooner known, than the committee 


of eſtates ordered ſome troops to rendezvous 


at Brechin, under colonel Strahan, who was to 
march, without delay, againſt Montroſe. Strahan 
was ſo expeditious that Montroſe was ſurprized. 


The iſlanders, upon the firſt charge, threw down 


their arms; and his German and Dutch troops, 
after defending themſelves for ſome time, were 
made priſoners, together with all the officers of 
Montroſe's army who were not killed. About 
two hundred fell on the ſpot. The whole num- 
ber of priſoners: were twelve hundred; and 
among them were colonel Urry, the lord Fren— 
draught, Sir Francis Hay of Dalgety, colonel 
Hay of Naughton, and colonel Gray. Upon 


the Whole, Montroſe ſeems to have been fo de- 


ficient, in point of intelligence, that he had no 


opportunity of diſplaying his wonted conduct 


and courage, His men being routed, he chang- 
ed cloaths with a common highlander; and af. 
ter wandering about for ſome days, & c was diſco- 

vered, 
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vered, and ſeized by the laird of Afſfint, who 4D. 1650. 


ſent him priſoner to Leſley. 
That general was then advancing ach the 


cavalry to ſupport Strahan, whoſe command was tien. 


independent upon his; and he treated his illuſ- 
trious priſoner with a barbarity that would 
have diſgraced a ſavage. He was not ſuffered 
even to change his cloaths till he came to 
Dundee; and the ſtates at Edinburgh, on the 
17th of May, paſſed upon him the following 
ſentence, which I ſhall here inſert, to ſhew- the 
true ſpirit of the ruling covenanters. It was, 
« That he ſhould be met at the gate of the city 
by the magiſtrates, attended by the hangman ; 
that he ſhould be immediately put upon a cart, 
and faſtened to it with cords, bare-headed ; and 
ſo carried through the city, the hangman driv 
ing the cart with his bonnet on, and clad in his 
livery ; that he ſhould be hanged upon a gib- 
bet erected at the croſs of Edinburgh, with the 
book which contained the hiſtory of his wars, 
and his declaration tied about his neck; and 
after remaining three hours upon the gallows 
in the public view of all. the people, that he 
ſhould be cut down, and his head ſevered 
from his body, and fixed upon the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh ; and alfo his legs and arms cut off, 
and placed over the gates of the cities of Aber- 
deen, Perth, Glaſgow, and Sterling: that if he 
repented, and was therefore abſolved from the 
ſentence of excommunication by the church, 

before 
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4. P. 1650. before his death, his body might be buried in 


the common burial- place; but if not, that it 
ought to be buried at the public place of execu- 
tion.“ 

This ſentence was executed with a moſt bar- 
barous punctuality; nay, with additional cir- 


cumſtances of inhumanity. It deeply affected 
all who beheld the ſcene with indignation and 
compaſſion, excepting the ſufferer himſelf. He 


ſeemed to convert the diſgraceful cart into a 
triumphal car; and he filled it with an air and 
dignity that would have graced a Roman con- 


queror. He was viſited by ſome members of 


the eſtates, who informed him that a treaty had 
been fully agreed upon between them and the 
king. Being brought before the parliament, he 
was moſt unmanfully upbraided for his paſt con- 


duct; but he behaved with the greateſt decen- 


cy, becauſe, as he ſaid, he underſtood they were 


reconciled to his maſter. He mentioned his 
conduct in the late invaſion, and hinted at the 


letters he had received from the king, which J 
have already quoted. He ſaid he had under- 
taken the invaſion in “ order to accelerate the 
treaty which was begun betwixt him and them, 
his majeſty being aſſured, that whenever he 
ſhould have agreed with them in a firm and 
laſting peace, he would be ready to lay down 
his arms.” The reſt of his ſpeech contained the 
ſentiments of a good patriot, a lœal ſubject, 
and a fincere chriſtian. It is equal to any com- 
1 poſition 
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poſition of the ſame kind in the moſt enlight- 4D. 1659+ 


ened ages. Being remanded to priſon, he de- 
clined holding any converſe with the covenant- 
ing party, and behaved with moſt amazing firm- 
neſs and ſerenity. The ſtates were ſo apprehen- 
ſive that he would be reſcued by the royaliſts 
(or, as they were eſteemed, malignants) that 
the ſoldiers and citizens were put under arms. 
When brought to the ſcaffold, he was not ſut- 
fered to addreſs himſelf publickly to the peo- 
ple; nor while he was in priſon had his friends 
been admitted to his company. A boy, how- 
ever, took down, in ſhort-hand writing, the laſt 
words he delivered in private converſation. 
They are equally ſenſible as pious ; but it is 
remarkable that he does not touch upon the 
legality of his laſt expedition, and only praiſes 


the virtues, and juſtifies the intentions, of the 


king and his father. He then ſubmitted to his 


fate with the greateſt magnanimity and reſigna- 


tion ; but the particulars are too numerous to 
be nfiried. here. : 

The reader, from the bare narrative of Mon- 
troſe's actions, (the particulars of which never 
were diſputed by his enemies) may eaſily per- 
ceive that he was formed with every quality of 
body and mind that can enter into the character 
of a hero. His conduct ſeems to have been carried 


into extremes. In the laſt part of his life he was as 


ſteady a royaliſt as he had been before a violent 
covenanter. His death was followed by the 
execu- 
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4. D. 2655. executions of the chief priſoners his friends, 
major-general Urry, Spotſwood of Dairſie, Sir 
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Francis Hay, and colonel Sibbald. One cap- 
tain Charteris, a man of fortune and family, had 
been over- perſuaded by his relations, and on 
promiſes of pardon, to make a folemn recanta- 
tion. It was read publickly with great exulta- 
tion, by the miniſters, when he was brought to 
the ſcaffold; but inſtead (as he had been flatter- 
ed) of receiving his pardon, he loſt his head. 
His fellow-priſoners died with the greateſt firm- 


neſs and intrepidity. As to the other priſoners, 


who were foreigners, or in foreign ſervices, 


they were diſmifled, after engaging never to 


enter the kingdom again in a hoſtile manner. 
Charles no ſooner heard that Montroſe was 
defeated and executed, than he threw himſelf 
entirely into the arms of the covenanters, and 
embarked for Scotland with their commiſſion- 
ers. During his voyage they produced freſh in- 
ſtructions from their conſtituents, inſiſting upon 
higher terms than ever ; particularly that he 
ſhould diſown all the tranſactions that had 
paſſed between the marquis of Ormond and 
the Iriſh Roman catholics. This demand was, 
in effect, requiring Charles to ſacrifice the mar- 
quis, one of the worthieſt and greateſt ſubjects 
he had; and he reſented it ſo much, that he 
threatened to land in Denmark inſtead of Scot- 
land. The two Engliſh counſelloss he chiefly 


conſulted, were the duke of Buckingham and 


the 
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him, with a view of breaking them when it 
was in his power; and he ſuffered himſelf to be 
ö carried to Scotland. Argyle had been in hopes 
that Charles had ſo much of the blood of the 
4 Stuarts in him, as not to give up either his re- 


ligion or his royalty. Being undeceived as to 
this, he inſiſted upon all the conceſſions which 


0 had been granted to the Scots during the late 
reign being confirmed; that the king ſhould 


perſon all who were diſagreeable to the ſtates, 


among whom was the duke of Hamilton. Even 
| 1 thoſe demands were complied with, and the 


duke retired to his ifle of Arran. Other co- 


1 Ft venanting royaliſts ſecreted themſelves in the 
country, or returned to Holland; and a few 


Vere ſuffered to lodge in the houſes of the king's 


friends, but at a diſtance from his perſon. 


Thoſe preliminaries being ſettled, Charles was 


treated with all the reſpect and attendance that 
had been paid to his anceſtors. Argyle endea- 
voured to make him ſenſible that the covenan- 
q ters were the beſt friends to civil and religious 


"liberty; and that it was by thoſe principles 
alone he could hope to reign in Scotland. In 
1 the mean while, he was ſuffered to exerciſe no 


perſonal acts of power. He had no voice in 
the management of government; and it was 
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q | the lord Wilmot; men of the moſt immoral and AD. 1650. 
ö imeligious principles. They adviſed him to ſub- 
J mit to all conditions that could be required of 
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4. P. 1650. with the greateſt difficulty he procured leave 


for the duke of Buckingham to be admitted to 
his perſon, The greater the reſtraints were 
under which the king lay, the greater ſeemed 
to be the alacrity of the common people for his 
ſervice. Notwithſtanding the deſire of. the 
Engliſh preſbyterians to be re-united to their 
brethren of Scotland, yet Cromwell's intereſt 
in the houſe of commons, and the vigilance of 


Lambert's army on the borders, put an end to 
all hopes of that kind, which were entirely in- 


compatible with Cromwell's views. His ma- 


nagement was ſuch, that when Fairfax declined | 


to accept of the command againſt the Scots, 
he was laid aſide, and Cromwell was declared 
to be captain-general of all the forces raiſed, or 
to be raiſed, within the commonwealth :of 
England ; and on the twenty-ninth of June 
he left London to head his army. The par- 
ty of the diſaffected covenanters ſeemed, at 
this time, to be extinguiſhed in Scotland; 
and I am of opinion that neither Argyle nor 
his friends. wiſhed to aboliſh monarchy, if 
they could have reconciled it to liberty. What- 
ever correſpondence they might have former- 
ly had with Cromwell, they looked upon the 
march of the Engliſh army towards Scotland, 


as an attempt upon the independency of their 


country. They took their meaſures ſo well, that 
when Cromwell, on the 18th of July, arrived at 
Berwick, he found he could depend upon no 

| ſup- 
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> 
$1 ſupplies but what he drew from his fleet, which 
5 1 were precarious and difficult. 

1 3 Leſley had been appointed commander in 
clief of the Scots. His army was about twen- 
2 F ty-one thouſand men, but moſt of them awk- 
r 'M ward and ill diſciplined, and differing in prin- 
} > ciples as well as profeſſions. That of Crom- 
* 15 well conſiſted of eighteen thouſand, the beit 
) troops in the world. The Scots were under 
the farther diſadvantage, that their enthuſiaſtic 
- = preachers had, by this time, actually wreſted the 
1 A command from their general and military ofli- 
„ ccelbrs, and had inſpired the ſoldiers from the pul- 


1 Þ pit with notions of certain victory, in caſe of an 
engagement. This rendered all the prudent 
diſpoſitions of their generals uſeleſs. Crom- 
well, notwithſtanding the many inviting mani- 


men ſince his leaving Berwick; and he had 
ſtruggled with great difficulties, in his march 
from thence to Dunbar. He was cut off by the 
Scots, as well as the ſtormy weather, from all 


Edinburgh was in poſſeſſion of his enemies, 
and their army was poſted ſo advantageouſly 
near that city, that it could not be attacked. 
He had a ſpace of about eighteen. miles, be- 
tween Edinburgh and Dunbar, to range in. 
He practiſed every ſtratagem of war to draw 
the Scots to a battle; and he was victorious 
in all the ſkirmiſhes between his ſoldiers and 

E 2 . their 


feſtos he publiſhed, had not been joined by ten 
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communication with the ſea. The caſtle of 
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A. P. 1650, their parties; but all was ineffectual for either 

bringing on a battle, or procuring ſubſiſtence 2? 

Hd for his troops. He at laſt pitched his camp on = 
Scotland, Pentland hills, to fight (as Whitelocke expreſſes 
| it) for his victuals ; and he marched from thence 
on the firſt of September to Dunbar, in hopes 


of obtaining relief from his fleet, = 

| where he 1 . | 5 
| > His diſtreſſes rendered the covenanting Me 
| coyenanters preachers almoſt furious for a battle. Their 10 
at Dunbar. 11 


officers were obliged to ſubmit; and putting I 
their army in motion, marched to gain a paſs 1 
between Dunbar and Edinburgh; but they 
found it poſſeſſed by the Engliſh. Cromwell 

was then at the ear] of Roxburgh's, and feli- 
citated his officers upon their deliverance, as 

a battle was now unavoidable; and he thought 

that fighting and beating the Scots were the 
ſame. He ſupported the paſs with the main 
body of his army; and his veterans attacked 

the undiſciplined Scots with ſo much ſucceſs, 

that though the latter were by that time dou- 

ble the number of their enemies, they ſcarcely 

met with any reſiſtance. The field became a ſcene 

of ſlaughter rather than that of a battle. Four 
thouſand fell on the ſpot, and ten thouſand 
were taken priſoners in their flight towards 
Edinburgh, One half of the latter were deſ- 
perately wounded, or unfit for ſervice : the 
other half were ſent to London, from whence 

they were tranſported to the Engliſh planta- 
tions. All their colours, artillery, arms, am- 

5 muni- 


n 
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munition, tents, and baggage, with the greateſt AD. 1650. 
part of their officers, whoſe names deſerve no 


part in hiſtory, fell into the hands of the 


enemy, whoſe loſs was {0 inconſiderable that it 

is not mentioned. 

It is hard to ſay, whether Cromwell or Charles The Scots | 
was the beſt pleaſed at the defeat of the cove- Charles. 
nanters. They gave out, that they did not 

take arms to fight the Engliſh, but to ſupport 

the covenant; and it is certain, that Charles 

would have been no gainer had they been vic- 


torious. The zeal and confidence of their frantic 


preachers continued, notwithſtanding their de- 


feat at Dunbar. The marquis of Argyle might 
have retrieved all; but the more he converſed 
with Charles, he thought he had the leſs rea- 
ſon to truſt him. He ſought, however, to 
make him his friend, even againſt the royaliits ; 
and Charles did not ſeem to diſlike a propoſal 
that was made for his marrying Argyle's 
daughter. Though both ſides diflembled, yer 
Argyle was obliged to give way ſo far, as to 
admit ſuch of the royaliſts as Charles was 


pleaſed to call about his perſon. In a ſhort 


time, the royaliſts became powerful enough in 
the parliament to repeal, or (as they called it) 
reſcind the act of clafles. The behaviour of 
the clergy gives countenance to biſhop Guth- 
rie's aſſertion, that they were in general in- 
clined to the royal cauſe, though intimidated 


15 * violence of the covenanters. The ge- 


neral 
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THE HISTORY 
neral aſſembly, to confirm the repeal of the 
act of claſſes, very ſenſibly paſſed a vote, that 


while an enemy was in the heart of their coun- 
try, all the fenſible or able-bodied inhabit- 


ants might be raiſed for its defence. At the 


ſame time, all the malignants who were to be 
admitted to the king's ſervice, were publicly 


to profeſs their repentance; which they did in 
ſuch a manner, that it became little better 


than a matter of merriment. 

Charles at this time reſided ſometimes at 
Perth, and ſometimes at Stirling. He had the 
face of a court; but after the battle of Dun- 


bar, Cromwell ſeized and demoliſhed moſt 


places of ſtrength by ſouth the Forth, Edin- 


burgh caſtle and Dumbarton excepted. It ap- 
pears from Thurloe's State Papers, that ſuch. 
had been the rapaciouſaeſs of the Scotch nobi- 
lity and others, ſince the acceflion of the houſe 
of Stuart to the throne of England, that the 
whole neat -revenue of the crown amounted 


at this time to no more than ſeventeen thou- 


ſand fix hundred and ten pounds eighteen. 
ſhillings and eight pence ſterling. It would 
have been impoſſible for Charles to have de- 
frayed the expence of his court, army, and go- 
vernment, had he not been ſupplied by the ge- 


neroſity of ſome of the northern courts, by 


which he dexterouſly formed a party even' 
againſt Argyle himſelf. The royaliſts now re- 


paired to his perſon without aſking leave. 
| The 
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The duke of Hamilton joined him with a hun- A. p. 1650, 


dred volunteer horſe of rank and quality; and 
he gave commiſſions to all whom he thought 
moſt capable and beſt affected to his ſervice. 
Strahan, who had defeated Montroſe, was 
committed priſoner to the caſtle of Dumbar- 
ton ; and Leſley, the late general, being ac- 
cuſed of treachery in the late battle, was or- 
dered to clear himſelf from that charge. Other 
violent covenanters were likewiſe put under 
arreſt *; and Argyle was often out-voted both 
in the parliament and at the council-board. 
Cromwell, notwithſtanding his victory at 
Dunbar, and his being maſter of all the ſouth- 
ern Lowlands of Scotland, was by no means at 
this time in a deſirable ſituation. He found 
the reduction of that kingdom more difficult 
than he had imagined. His parties under 
Lambert and other officers, had indeed beaten 


7 * colonel Car in the weſt; but Charles was in 
poſſeſſion of the paſs of Stirling, and had at 
his back the moſt populous and beſt affected 


*The Hiſtory of Scotland has not been profeſſedly written 
during this period: but I am poſſeſſed of a collection of news- 
papers, printed at the time, which amply ſupply that defect. 
It is entitled, “ Mercurius Politicus, Compriſing the Summe of 
all Inteiligence, with the Affairs and Deſigns now on foot, in 
the three Nations of England, Ireland, and Scotland. In De- 
fence of the Commonwealth, and for Information of the People.” 


As thoſe papers are drawn up for the information of the Engliſh 


independents, the facts may be depended upon. The collector 
is a ſhrewd ſenſible writer, and no way favourable to the party 
of his employers. It appears, that great part of his intelligence 


came from people about the king's court. 


coun- 


Mercurius 
Politicus. 
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of Crom- 
well, 
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THE HISTORY 
counties in Scotland. The winter ſeaſon was 
drawing on, and the Engliſh army was very 
ſickly. Cromwell behaved with uncommon 
humanity in his marches; but he reſolved, un- 


der all diſadvantages, to reduce the caſtle of 


Edinburgh. It was commanded by one Dun- 
daſs, and was provided with all the means of 
making a good defence. Numbers of the fierce 


covenanting preachers were ſhut up in the 


place; and Cromwell, before he opened his 


trenches, invited them to reſume their pul- 
pits, but they rejected the offer. It was 
thought that the caſtle might have held out 
for at leaſt two months; but it was ſurren- 
dered ſoon after the Englith artillery began to 
play. The garriſon obtained very honourable 
terms ; but ali the arms, ammunition, and 
braſs artillery, fell into the hands of the Eng- 


liſh. From the diſpatches ſent upon this oc- 


caſion, eſpecially one from Sir George Down- 
ing, there can be no doubt that the place was 
betrayed by Dundaſs; for the Engliſh were 
amazed at their own conqueſt, when they en- 


tered the place on the twenty-fourth of De- 


cember. 


1651. 
Charles 
crowned in 


Scotland. 


The loſs of Edinburgh caſtle, and conſe- 
quently the city, was a ſevere blow to Charles, 
who was then making preparations to be 
crowned at Stirling. All Cromwell's difficul- 
ties for ſubſiſtence were now vanyſhed, and a 
paſſage was opened for him between Leith and 
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OF Ss COTLAN D. 33 
the Fife coaſt. Colonel Fenwick was appointed A.D. 1651, 


7 governor of Leith and Edinburgh caſtle, the 
late governor and garriſon of which volunta- 
c rily remained in the Engliſh army; a ſtrong 
85 proof of their treachery. Charles endeavoured 
| co unite all parties in his ſervice, by the com- 
£ © pliances he made to the more moderate cove- 
4 nanters. Wilmot, Seymour, and other Eng- 
© liſh royaliſts, were not only re- admitted, but 
0 invited back, to court; and the clergy all over 
: the kingdom were as zealous for the royal 
4 > cauſe, as they had been cold in it before the 
- battle of Dunbar. The king's coronation was 
; . performed the firſt of January at Scone, with 
ö 1 as much ceremony as his circumſtances at the 
| time could admit of; but Argyle and his party 


had ſtill ſo much influence left, that he was 
> obliged to take the covenant, and to ſubmit to 
= other previous mortifications, the crown being 
put upon his head by Argyle himſelf. When 
this ſolemnity was over, the preparations for 
taking the field were preſſed with great vi- 
gour, I perceive, however, that the levies mrercunus 
> were oppoſed by Rutherford, and other rigid "i 
covenanters; for which they were threatened 
to be proreeded againſt by their more mode- 
rate brethren. Regiments were given to the 
chief nobility of Scotland, without any diſ- 
tinction of parties. The duke of Bucking- 
ham, and under him colonel Maſſey, com- 
manded the — The duke of Hamilton 
Vol. X. F Was 
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A. P. 1657. was to command the Scots under Charles; and 
Leſley, who had cleared himſelf on his trial, 
was to be lieutenant- general, and Middleton 


major- general &. It was in vain for Argyle 


and his friends to oppoſe Hamilton, who was 


now conſidered as Charles's firit miniſter in 
Scotland. Articles of impeachment were 
drawn againſt Argyle and the chancellor Lou- 
don; and it is hard to ſay what might have been 


their fate, if the former had not prevailed 


with his nephew, the marquis of Huntley, to 
declare in his favour. 


While the royal army was raiſing, Crom- 


well ordered colonel Overton to croſs the 
Forth with one thouſand fix hundred foat, and 


three hundred horſe. He was followed by ma- 
jor-general Lambert, and colonel Okey, with 
another party of one thouſand five hundred 
foot, and eight hundred horſe, while he him- 
ſelf, about the fifth of February, marched to 
Stirling, with a delign cither to ſtrengthen the 


detachment in Fife, or to force the royal army 


to a battle. At firſt he was obliged to return, 
on account of the weather. He renewed his 
attempt with ſucceſs; and this expedition was 
looked upon to be the greateſt maſter-piece of 


generalſhip he ever performed; for though he 
found the Scotch camp too ſtrong to be at- 


2 1 

In the Mercurius Politicus we find a curious copy of an act 
for the new levy in Scotland ; but it is too particular and long to 
be inſerted here, 
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OF Ss CO T LAND. 35 
tacked, yet he ſtrengthened the detachment A-D. 1651. 


under Lambert to ſeven thouſand men. Charles 


was then at Aberdeen, haſtening his levies ; 
and he had ſcarcely time to return to Stirling, 
when Lambert got between him and the north- 
ern counties, which gave Charles no alterna- 
tive but that of either lighting Cromwell, or 
marching ſouthward. 

Cromwell, who had returned to Edinburgh, 
was then lying dangerouſly ill of an ague, and 
could not immediately improve his advantage ; 
but recovering his health, he prepared to act 
as occaſion ſhould offer. He was greatly aſ- 
ſiſted by Mr, James Guthrie, the miniſter of 
Stirling, who was now at: the head of the re- 


[ monſtrant intereſt in Scotland; and, though 


impriſoned by the royaliſts, found means to 
ſpread the ſpirit of his party all over the na- 
tion, to the irreparable detriment of Charles. 
The marquis of Argyle was then in his own 
country ; and both he and the chancellor were 


under a cloud at court. They did not, not- 


withſtanding, declare for Cromwell, and were 


therefore hated and diſtruſted equally by both 


parties. A ſquadron of the Enghſh fleet un- 


der Dean arriving in the Forth, the E Engltth 
were abſolute ma 3 of that river and all the 
ſea-coaſts, and Monk reduced the caſtle of 
Blackneſs, The earl of Eglinton and, his ſon 


| were taken priſoners, as they were endeavour- 


ing to raiſe recruits for Charles; and Cromwell, 
F either 
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36 THE HISTORY | Y 
A. P. 1651. either for conveniency or ſubſiſtence, or to 
draw the royal army acroſs the Forth, marched 
to Glaſgow, where he had a friendly interview 
with Guthrie and Gilleſpye. Proviſions falling 
ſhort in the Weſt, Cromwell returned to Edin- 
burgh, where his army, particularly the horſe, 
ſuffered conſiderably for want of proviſions ; 
but the royal army at Stirling was under 
the ſame misfortune. A return of Cromwell's 
ague gave them great ſpirits, and encouraged 
Charles to put his army in motion for England. 
Two Engliſh phyſicians ſent from London reco- 
vered Cromwell, who immediately called in all 
his parties. When the two armies came within 
fight of each other, Charles held a council of 
war, when it was debated, Whether he ſhould 
march to England, or give battle to Crom- 
well? The former was reſolved on by the ma- 
Jority, chiefly by the voices of the Engliſh 
themſelves ; but Cromwell once more ſhut them 
up in Stirling. M7 
—_—— In the mean while the royal party received a 
in Fife, ſevere blow in Fife, under major-general Brown 
and colonel Buchanan, who were at the head 7 
of five regiments of their beſt cavalry, and 
five of Highland infantry, all picked men. 
Letterof They had been detached from the Scotch army 


Lambert 


from North to cut off Lambert, who remained {till in Fife; 
Ferry, 1 uly ; 0 . —_ 
22. but were themſelves entirely defeated, with 
the loſs of two thouſand. Killed, and about 
fourteen hundred taken priſoners, among 
| whom = 
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OF SCOTLAND. 
whom was Brown, their commander in chief. 
Others ſay, that not above two hundred of them 
eſcaped to Stirling. The loſs. of the Engliſh 
did not amount to above eight men, accord- 
L ing to Lambert's account. Perth was next 


reduced by Cromwells forces. Thoſe dread- 
ful blows threw even the beſt. affected of the 
royaliſts under Charles, into doubt and de- 
ſpondency. He could now have no reſources 
from the northern counties; deſertions from 
his army were daily encreaſing; Cromwell re- 
fuſed to fight but upon his own ͤ terms; and 
the royaliſts muſt either ſtarve, diſband, or 


march into England. To do Charles juſtice, 
XZ he behaved much better than could have 
been expected from his youth and education. 
le affected to aſſume a military dreſs and be- 


haviour, and interpoſed his authority to unite 


2X All his troops in his ſervice, but to very little 
purpoſe; for the true royaliſts {till refuſed to 
WM do duty under Lelley and Argyle. Little 


could be expected from an army officered by 
men, who would have rather fought each 
= other than the enemy. Cromwelb's health did 
not permit him immediately to be active in 
perſon ; but he truſted to. Lambert and Harri- 
ſon, and appointed Monk to command in 
Scotland while he was abſent. In the mean 


time, diſſenſions ran ſo high among the roy- 


aliſts, that Charles ordered Hamilton, Argyle, 
and Callendar, to be confined ; and took that op- 
5 portunity 
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A.D, . portunity of retiring for two days to a party 


of his Highland friends, who promiſed great 
things in his favour; but finding they could 
perform nothing, he returned to Stirling, 
where he found the ſituation of his affairs ſo 
defperate, that he put his army in motion to- 


wards England. The marquis of Argyle re- 


monſtrated againſt that reſolution, but with- 
out effect; and he retired to his eſtate. He has 
been ſeverely cenſured for that part of his 
conduct; but undoubtedly it is defenſible, and 


could be dictated by nothing but the ſenſe he 


had of his country's impending calamities ; for 


neither he nor his friends joined Cromwell ; 


nor does it appear that, during the whole 


courſe of the war, they made any bargain 
with -him or his party. 


Lord Clarendon thinks that Cromwell was 
outwitted, by ſuffering Charles to fteal a day's 


march upon him. It is unfair to form conclu- 


fions from events; but it appears from Crom- 
well's own diſpatches to the parliament at the 
time, that he thought 1t an eligible meaſure to 
ſuffer the king to march into England. He 
knew that the earl of Derby and the other 
royaliſts in the northern connties had made 
great promiſes, and that they would perform 
next to nothing. He foreſaw the deſtruction 


which a winter's campaign muſſ bring upon his 


own troops; and he was well acquainted with 


the want of diſcipline and differences that 


pre- 
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prevailed in the royal army. He had diſpatched AD, 1652. 


general Harriſon, colonel Rich, and other ac- 


tive officers, who marched by a different route 
from that of the royaliſts; and Charles enter- 
ing England on the fixth of Auguſt, found 
that he had a greater army to encounter in the 
front, than that which was following him un- 
der Cromwell, in the rear. He had laid great 
ſtreſs on the aſſiſtance of lord Derby; but that no- 
bleman was totally routed by the rebels. Charles 
depended upon the Engliſh preſbyterians, the 
inveterate enemies of Cromwell and the inde- 
pendents ; but on their diſeovering, by ſome 
intercepted letters, that he was in his heart an 


| irreconcileable enemy to the covenant, they 


laid aſide all thoughts of joining him; nor 
were even the Engliſh royaliſts very fond of 
enliſting with an army of Scotch invaders. 
The number of men that marched with 
Charles from Stirling might be about twenty-two 
thouſand ; but deſertions encreaſed ſo much 


among them, that they dwindled into fourteen 


thouſand ; and Leſley their major-general's 
opinion was, that even thoſe would not fight. 
The duke of Hamilton, tho' he more than ap- 
prehended the perdition that attended the inva- 
ion, acted with great ſpirit and magnanimity. He 
law an end of all Charles's promiſing reſources 
out of England. He did all he could to ani- 
mate the troops, and prevent farther deſertions. 
Charles had apes that Shrewſbury and Glou- 
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A. D. :65z. ceſter would declare for him, and had ſome 
thoughts of marching towards Wales; but all 
his proſpects failed him; and on the fifteenth 
of Auguſt he had in his front an army of ſix 
thouſand horſe commanded by Lambert and 
Harriſon, beſides three thouſand foot, who had 
taken poſſeſſion of Warrington bridge. 
* Leſley ſeemed to be induſtrious to fulfil his 
own prediction, that the army under Charles 
would not fight; for he did all he could to 
prevent them : but Charles himſelf and the 
duke of Hamilton beat the enemy from War- 
rington bridge; and Lambert's foot muſt have 
been deſtroyed, had not Leſley given it as his 
opinion in the council of war, againſt that of the 
duke of Hamilton, not to purſue them. There. 
1s ſome reaſon, however, to believe, that Lam- 
bert had ſecret orders from Cromwell to ſuffer 
the Scotch army to advance farther into Eng- 
land. Had Leſley been hearty in his maſter's 
ſervice, this precaution might have proved fa- 
tal to Cromwell. The roads, through inceſ- 
ſant rains, were ſo heavy, that his marches 
were retarded; and Hamilton propoſed to 
march directly to London. This would have 
been the wiſeſt meaſure the royaliſts could 
have purſued ; but the Engliſh under the earl 
of Derby and lord Widdrington, and Tidder- 
fley, refuſed to join them; and do much time 
was loſt, that Lambert poſted himſelf on the 
road to London; and Charles, upon the ad- 
/ | vance 
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3 OF SCOTLAN D. 
e 7 vance of Cromwell, marched through Wor- A. D. :6gt, 
I ceͤſter, while the party under the earl of Derby 


was defeated by Lilburn, When Charles 
arrived at Worceſter, he found his affairs deſ- 
perate ; but he made the beſt diſpoſitions he 
could, by fortifying the city, and taking an 

advantageous encampment in its neighbour- 
is 1 hood. 


to Charles and the Scots, in their narratives of 
e the battle which followed. Not only the in- 
* 1 dependents but the preſbyterians branded the 
2 YN proceedings of the royaliſts with the odious 
is term of Scotch invaſion; and in about twenty 
e four hours after Charles took poſt at Worceſter, 
e be was ſurrounded with an army of thirty 
- = 1 thouſand veterans and twenty thouſand militia, 
r 1 commanded by Cromwell in perſon. The Scotch 


- X77 cavalry attempted to cut their way through 


s the weakeſt poſts of the enemy; but their in- 
- fantry refuſed to ſecond them, for fear of be- 
— ing left priſoners; and Cromwell forced their 


ing to ſpare his veterans, he ordered the mi- 
litia to charge the Scotch army; but they were 


perſon, that they were driven back upon 
Hacker's regiment; and even the fieId-pieces, 
Which Cromwell had ordered up to ſupport 
them, were for ſome time in poſſeſſion of Ha- 
Vor. X. 80 milton's 


main body to the Worceſter ſide of the Severn, 
o over which he threw a bridge of boats. Will- 


received with ſuch intrepidity by Charles in. 
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4. b. 2655. milton's regiment. Charles endeavoured to 


improve this advantage; but was not ſe— 


conded by Leſley, and the regiments he com- 


manded in Worceſter, behaved as unconcerned 


ſpectators of the engagement. Cromwell, 


however, was forced to bring up his veterans, 
who beat Charles from his chief poſt, where he 


had planted ſome cannon, which were imme— 


diately turned againſt the town. He was now 


ſurrounded by the enemy ; his horſe was twice 


ſhot under him; the duke of Hamilton was 
mortally wounded, and all his poſts were maſ- 


tered. Charles endeavoured to animate his 
men; and when diſmounted, even his ene- 


mies allowed that he was among the laſt who 
retired into Worceſter, having preſerved that 
communication againſt all the efforts of the 
enemy. The body under Leſley, both horſe 
and foot, was ſtill unbroken ; but Charles 
could not prevail upon them to charge Crom- 
well, whoſe troops had now, with great fury, 
broke into ſeveral parts of tlie city. He was 


ſeveral times heard to call for death from ſome 


friendly hand; and he certainly muſt have 


been taken, had not the ear! of Cleveland, 
Sir James Hamilton, the colonels Carlis and 


Drummond, and ſome other brave gentlemen, 


kept the enemy in play at Fort Royal and Sud- 


bury gate; which cxaſperateg Cromwell fo 
much, that he put all to the fword who fell 
into his hands. | 
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All ce was now in vain ; and Charles Ari 16516 


tin's gate, attended by about ſixty horſe, in the 
duſk of the evening, and he 'was ſoon joined 
by a larger body. The reader may eaſily con- 
ceive that the defeat was total and irretriev- 


f , able, encompaſled as the royaliſts were by the 
> militia forces, who were, if poſſible, more 


keen both in the action and the purſuit than 
the regulars, Harriſon's brigade of horſe was 


ſent off in purſuit of Charles, whoſe retreat 


was favoured by the enemy's rage for the rich 
plunder they ſcized. As to the loſs of the roy- 


aliſts, it has been variouſly repreſented, Ac- 
cording to the beſt accounts, two thouſand of 


them were cut in pieces, and above ſeven 
thouſand were taken priſoners on that and the 
two ſucceeding days. 
the earls of Derby and Cleveland; the earls of 
Lauderdale, Ruthen, Carnwath, and Kelly ; 
the lord Spynie, Sir John Packington, Sir 


Ralph Clare, Sir Charles Cunningham, colonel 


Graves, Fanſhaw, ſecretary to Charles, fix co- 
lonels of horſe, thirteen of foot, nine lieute- 


nant-colonels of foot, fix majors of horſe, 


thirteen majors of foot, thirty-ſeven captains 
of horſe, ſeventy-two captains of foot, fifty- 


five quarter-maſters, eighty of the King's do- 
meſtics, with his coach and equipage, and col- 


lar of S. S. and ſtandard. The loſs of Crom- 
well was about ive hundred regulars, and ſix 
6 hundred 


Among the latter were 


arles 


was perſuaded to make his e by St. Mar- flies. 
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4. D. 1651. hundred militia, Upon the whole, Charles 


His narrow 
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was betrayed by Leſley, who had formed a 
party among both officers and troops againſt 
the Engliih royaliſts, Their intention was to 
have returned in a body to Scotland, which 
ſome of them reached; but Leſley himſelf, his 
principal officers, and about fifteen hundred 


of his men, were taken priſoners by the mili- 
tia of the counties through which they at- 


tempted to paſs. As to Charles himſelf, we 
have ſeen his own narrative of his eſcape. 


« After the battle (ſays he) we had ſuch a num- 


ber of beaten men with us of the horſe, that I 


ſtrove, as ſoon as ever it was dark, to get from 


them; and though I could not get them to 


Rand by me againſt the enemy, I could not get 


rid of them now I had a mind to it.” Many 
arguments were made for Charles to put him- 
ſelf at their head, and force his way to Scot- 
land; © which (ſays he) I thought was abſo- 
lutely impoſſible, knowing very well that the 
country would all rife upon us; and that men 
who had deſerted me while they were in good 
order, would never ſtand to me when they had 
been beaten.” 
Few readers are uninformed of his ſie) 3 
adventures when he freed himſelf from this 
troubleſome body of men, who made the beft 
of their way to join Leſley. 1 ſhall juſt men- 
tion here, that when Charles took leave of his 
fisty attendants, they afſectionately begged of 
| him 
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him not to tell them what he intended to do, 4. p. 1656 


becauſe they knew what they might be forced 
to confeſs. His deſign, which he imparted to 
none but lord Wilmot, was to have diſguiſed 
himſelf, and travelled to London on foot. He 
was recommended to one Penderell, a Roman 


catholic, who with his brothers were remark- 


ably faithful in concealing him ; and he under- 
went a variety of diſtreſſes and dangers before 
he eſcaped to Briſtol, diſguiſed as a footman to 
his celebrated miſtreſs Jane Lane, from whence 
a ſhip carried him over to France. His deli- 
verance. was indeed extraordinary, but not 


wonderful, and far leſs miraculous, as the vo- 


taries of his houſe have pretended. His ſecret 


was entruſted to many; and their fidelity was 


very uncommon, when we conſider the pro- 
digious efforts and menaces employed by his 
enemies to ſeize him. 

The misfortunes of the king's party were not 
confined to England; for Monk was equally 
victorious in Scotland. I have already men- 
tioned that a large body of the royaliſts were 


diſſatisfied with the officers whom Charles had 


nominated to the command of his armies, and 
had remained in Scotland to the number of 
about four thouſand, They lay upon the bor- 
ders of the Highlands; while the covenanters 
under Loudon, Argyle, and others, who had 
refuſed to march, for oppoſite reaſons, lay diſ- 


The roy- 
aliſts ſub- 
dued in 


Scotland. 


perſed through the country, but without giv- 


ing any umbrage to the Engliſh. The roy- 
| : aliſts 
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A. D. 1651. aliſts were, however, in poſſeſſion of no ſtrong 


fort in Scotland, for Monk ſoon reduced Stir- 
ling caſtle. He ftill commanded the Forth; 


and colonel Alured ſtormed and plundered the 
town of Anſtruther, where the inhabitants 


had refuſed to deliver up ſome ſhipping and 
artillery, From Stirling, Monk marched againſt 
Dundee, which was held by the covenanters. 


According to. Whitelock's account, this was 
the richeſt town in all Britain of its bigneſs; 


but it was ſtormed by Alured, whoſe men 
killed five hundred of the inhabitants, and 
made an incredible booty. “ Some of my men 


(ſays he, in his letter to the parliament) have 


gotten five hundred, ſome three hundred, 


others two hundred, and a hundred pounds a- 
piece ; none of them but are well paid for their 
_ ſervice.” The earls of Marſhal and Crawford, 


the lords Ogilvie, Bargeny, and other heads of 
the royaliſts, upon this, ſurrendered them- 
felves priſoners to. Alured ; and their troops, 


to. the number of four thouſand, were diſ- 


banded, Fifty ſail of ſhips are ſaid to have 
been taken in the harbour and road of Dundee, 
and forty great guns in the town. | 

Two powerful ſubjects of Scotland remained 
{ill unſubdued. Theſe were the marquiſſes of 
Huntley and Argyle. The attainder of the 
former had been reverſed when Charles was 1n 
Scotland; and he had raiſed about a thouſand 


eight hundred horſe and foot; but, upon 


Monk's marching north, he and the carl of 
Bal- 
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Balcarras retired to the Highlands. Argyle's A. b. 16 578 


behaviour had exaſperated Cromwell, who ac- 


cuſed him of treachery. Argyle, on the other 
hand, perceiving that CromwelPs intention was 
to treat Scotland as a conquered country, would 


willingly have retrieved his paſt behaviour, and 


have joined his forces with thoſe of Huntley. 
Being diſappointed in this, through Monk's acti- 
vity, he offered to treat. Monk, who was ſe- 
cretly inſtructed by Cromwell, refuſed to enter 
upon any negotiation without orders from the 


parliament ; upon which Argyle fortified his 


houſes ; and (Scotland being then in a ſtate of a- 
narchy) he ſummoned, by his own authority, a 
meeting of the noblemen who ſtill remained in 
that kingdom. This wiſe and reſolute conduct 
was certainly of great ſervice to Scotland, eſpe- 
cially as Argyle, at the ſame time, employed all 
his intereſt to convince the parliament at Weſt- 
minſter, that it would be dangerous to drive 
his countrymen to deſpair, | 


Wo Cromwell and his chief officers had now re- 


turned to London with their priſoners. He 
was congratulated by a committee of parlia- 


ment; and he preſented each of them with a 


horſe and two Scotch priſoners. The govern- 


ment of England was then republican ; but 


Cromwell had very different views. He in- 


1 tended to have aboliſhed the civil conſtitution 
of Scotland, and to have committed the go- 


vernment of it to his own Officers. He intruſt- 
ed Monk with the ſecret, and inſtructed him to 
give 


4 
A. D. wy 


Behaviour 
of the prea- 
chers there, 


THERISTOQEY 
give no quarter where he met with any oppo- 
ſition. The repreſentations of Argyle made, 


however, ſuch an impreſſion at Weſtminſter, 


that the members took the ſtate of Scotland 
under conſideration, and voted large revenues 
out of the conquered lands there to be given 
to Lambert, Alured, Monk, Whaley, and Okey, 
for their behaviour; and a committee was ap- 
pointed to bring in an act for aſſerting the right 
of the commonwealth to ſo much of Scotland 
as was then under the power of the forces of the 
commonwealth. The Dutch war, and ſome dif- 
ferences among Cromwell's own friends, did not 
ſuffer him to make any oppoſition to this reſolu- 
tion, nor to a vote for {ending into Scotland, for 
ſettling the government there, the lord chief. juſ- 
tice St. John, Sir Henry Vane jun. major Richard 
Salway, colonel George Fenwick, major-general 
Lambert, major- general Dean, and alderman 
Robert Tichbourne, with general Monk, who 


commanded there. Monk fell in ſo far with 


Argyle's opinion, that he now treated the Scots 
with great lenity, and was averſe to a new war, 
in which he knew Cromwell would deprive 
him of his command. He encouraged propo- 
ſals from Huntley and Argyle; he appointed 


ſome of his officers to treat with both; and 


found them ſo amicably diſpoſed, that the co- 
lonels Overton and Lilburn towk poſſeſſion of 
Inverneſs without reſiſtance. 

A commiſſion of the furious clergy, then fit- 
ting at Edinburgh, were c alarmed. The W 
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ment officers ſupplied the place of the ordinary 4. p. 651, 


courts of juſtice; and their deciſions were ſo 


equitable, that they gave general ſatisfaction. 


The preachers conſidered this as a prelude to 
their own fall, and the ruin of the power they 
had ſo long uſurped over their countrymen. 
Though they confeſſed themſelves to be juſtly 
puniſhed for their late treaty with the King, 


yet they ſent a letter to Lambert, remonſtrat- 


ing againſt the proceedings of the army, the 
ſubordinating the church to the ſtate, and ma- 
ny other grievances. Their fury ſerved only to 
ſtrengthen the good underſtanding between Ar- 
gyle and Monk, who threatened, if they conti- 
nued their practices, to proceed againſt them 
with military execution ; and this menace had 
conſiderable effects in quieting their madneſs. 


5X _ The commiſſioners who came from England, 
took up their reſidence at Dalkeith ; and, upon 


ee 


their arrival, all public acts paſſed in their name, 
and in that of the commonwealth of England. 
In their proceedings they had no regard to the 
clergy, nor to any power but their own. They 
exacted an oath of fidelity from all who bore 
offices in Scotland, and iſſued writs for commiſ- 
ſioners to meet with them from every county 
there, in order to ſettle the government of the 
country. In the mean while they emitted a 
declaration, by way of an act of grace, “pro- 
miſing the protection of the Engliſh parliament 
to all magiſtrates and miniſters, who ſhould live 

VoI. X. H peace- 


Commiſſi- 
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from Eng- 
land to go- 
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A. b. 1651. peaceably under their authority; and an in- 


Their pro- 
ceedͤings. 


demnity to all merchants, tradeſmen, and han- 


dicrafts- men, whoſe eſtates were not above five 


hundred pounds ſterling; and to all others, 
who were not ſoldiers and priſoners, whoſe 
eſtates did not exceed two hundred pounds, 
for all they had committed during the late 
wars and commotions.“ 

Iam here to acquaint the reader, that the 
Scots have deemed this period ſo diſgraceful to 
their country, that they have left us no account 
of its tranſactions, which I am obliged to collect 
from the ſtate-papers, and other publications of 
the time. That Scotland was tlien very low in 
reputation and ſpirit, is not to be diſſembled; 


but I am clearly of opinion, that the modera- 


tion of Argyle ſaved the inhabitants from 
greater miſeries than Cromwell had lately in- 
flicted upon the Iriſh; and that it prevented a 
general maſlacre of all whom he pleaſed to mark 
out for deſtruction, 

The commiſſioners at Dalkeith received in- 
ſtructions to draw up a plan for a union of the 
two kingdoms. This proved a matter of great 
difficulty; and, after long deliberation, the Eng- 
liſh parliament was of opinion, that twenty-one 
repreſentatives in parliament was a ſufficient 
proportion to be ſent to Weſtminſter from that 
country. An act of union was accordingly 


drawn up, which was to be tendered to, and 


en by all, who had voices in ſending up the 
twenty- 
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arties, and fifty-eight boroughs, received writs 
to ſend their deputies to Dalkeith, from whence 
they were to proceed to Edinburgh, and there 
chuſe their twenty-one repreſentatives. Of the 
fifty-eight burghs no more than forty-four at- 
tended ; but all the deputies from the counties, 
excepting Orkney, appeared. Great confuſion 
followed on account of the indetermined num- 
bers of deputies ſent up by the ſeveral counties 
and burghs. Many of them refuſed to ſign 
the act of union, and were therefore disfran- 
chiſed by the commiſſioners; ſo that before the 
meeting at Edinburgh, the number of deputies 
from the ſhires dwindled down to nineteen, 
and to thirty-ſeven from the burghs. Each 
ſhire and burgh had but one vote, whatever 
might be the number of the deputies; and no 
- more than thirty-four ſubſcribed the union, or 
voted in the election of the twenty-one mem- 
bers. Seven repreſentatives were choſen out 
of the thirty-four; and Argyle, who was ex- 
tremely active during the whole tranſaction, 
was elected one of the repreſentatives. It would 
be ſuperfluous to recount all the difficulties and 
== irregularities that were ſurmounted by that 
nobleman's ſteadineſs. The royaliſts, who had 
formed a new army in the Highlands, ſeemed 
to court the union, in order to be revenged up- 
on the violent covenanters. Numbers of gen- 


1 


tlomen and others, whoſe relations were pri- 
H 3 


ſoners 


31 


twenty-one members. Thirty ſhires and ſtew- 4. P. 36524 


52 E Hr 
4. P. 1652. ſoners in England, were willing to comply; 
| and, above all, even the common people began 
now to think that no ſlavery could be equal to 
what they had already ſuffered from their 
preachers. The parliament officers affected the 
character of being the ſcourges of preſbytery. 
They preached and prayed in all churches ; and, 
at laſt, the Engliſh commiſſioners themſelves 
demanded a total abrogation of the Scotch mu- 
nicipal law, and the eſtabliſhed religion. This 
was prevented only by the firmneſs of Argyle, 
who threatened rather to join with the royaliſts 
than to agree to it; and had raiſed a conſider- 
able body of his friends and followers, to ſup- 
port his declaration. The commiſſioners had 
their reaſons for not driving him to deſpair; 
and ſent major-general Dean and major Salway 
to treat with him. After ſome conferences, Ar- 
gyle agreed to admit the Engliſh judges into 
Scotland, thinking, perhaps, that the munici- 
pal law there could not be changed for any 
worſe ſyſtem of ſlavery. The eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion was to continue, but without being ſuffer- 
ed to encroach upon the civil power. I do not, 
however, perceive that juries were at this time 
introduced into Scotland ; but it 1s certain that 
juſtice was never known to be fo impartially 
adminiſtered in that country, as under the new 
judges. The union between we two nations 
remained ſtill imperfect; but when the Scotch 
repreſentatives arrived at Weſtminſter, a com- 
| | mittec 
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mittee was appointed to treat with them about 
it; and, in the mean while, forts were erected 
at Leith, Air, Inverary, and Perth, for bridling 
the inland parts of the country; and Monk car- 
ried his army into the Highlands. 
Cromwell had now formed a ſcheme for de- 
ſtroying the Engliſh republic, which, during the 
ſhort time of its exiſtence, had carried the power 
and glory of that country to an amazing height. 
His views were facilitated by the death of a 
greater and honeſter man than himſelf, and one 


Z3 


A. D. 1652. 


Cromwell 
diſſolves the 
Engliſh par- 
liameats 


equally concerned with him in the death of 


Charles, and the deſtruction of monarchy ; I 


mean the celebrated Ireton, who was fo 


thorough a republican, that, in order to eſta- 
bliſh a commonwealth, he was contented to act 


a ſecond part under his father-in-law Crom- 


well, while he might have been the firſt man in 
England. Cromwell, however, durſt not aflume 
the kingſhip, though he aboliſhed the republic 
by means of the army, to which a large debt was 
due. The number of Engliſh troops then in Scot- 
land amounted to eighteen thouſand one hun- 
dred and forty men, beſides garriſons ; and their 
monthly pay was forty-two thouſand four hun- 
dred and forty-five pounds, {ix-pence. Officers, 
as well as men, were Engliſh ; for, tho' Crom- 
well had not objected to the Scots being admit- 
ted into parliament, he excluded them from the 


army. The great men of which the republic was 


compoſed, had not been ſufficiently aware of 
| Crom- 


54 
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Cromwell's arts. They truſted too much to 
their own power as a parliament; and they had 


but imperfectly provided for the permanency of 


the executive part of government. Many of 
their funds had fallen ſhort; and the army, by 
being creditors, became a en of, inſtead of 
dependents upon, the legiſlature. This was the 


circumſtance which enabled Cromwell to diſ- 
ſolve the parliament, and to mount the ont 


without the title of king. 
Charles, after his narrow eſcape from Eng- 
land, reſided at the French court, where he be- 


came of ſome importance in mediating between 


the parties of the queen-mother and the princes 
of the blood. He had with great difficulty ob- 
tained a pitiful penſion of ſix thouſand livres a 
month, which was not ſufficient to ſupply the 
marquis of Ormond, Sir Edward Hyde, his 
chancellor of the exchequer, the lord Wilmot, 


and his other counſellors, with common neceſ- 


ſaries. All his and their own diſtreſſes had not 
been able to cure his mother of her bigotry and 
intriguing ſpirit. Her partiality for Jermyn 


ſtill continued; and ſhe openly profeſſed a 


greater attachment to the preſbyterian than the 


_ epiſcopal party, both in Scotland and England; 


for ſhe even pretended that ſhe kept a correſ- 
pondence with Argyle. The marquis of Or- 


mond and Sir Edward Hyde had, credit enough 


with Charles to ſecure his ſecrecy; and they 
laid before him the diſpatches they received 
from 
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they could be of no ſervice to his affairs, if the 


queen- mother and Jermyn directed his counſels. 


They next introduced to him major-general 


Middleton, who had eſcaped out of the Tower 


of London, to the great diſquiet of Cromwell ; 
and had juſt arrived from the Highlands of 
Scotland, where a body of royaliſts was till in 
arms, under the earls of Glencairn and Balcar- 
Tas. 
clans, deſiring Charles to give Middleton a 
commiſſion to command them, which he did 
unknown to his mother; and Monk being or- 
dered to take a chief command in the fleet 


againſt the Dutch, the royaliſts this year ſeem 


to have met with little diſturbance, "The truth 
is, Cromwell was ſo much embarraſſed with the 
proſecution of the Dutch war, the intrigues of 


- Mazarine, and, above all, by the behaviour of 


his new parliament, that he began to treat the 
Scots with more regard than formerly. 

After Blake and Monk had defeated the 
Dutch in that ſea-fight where the famous Van 
Tromp loſt his life, Cromwell applied to the 
Scotch repreſentatives, who remained {till at 
London, for putting the laſt hand to the treaty 
of Union; upon which they gave in their paper 
of propoſals, which the reader will find in the 
note k. The terms were very high, and pro- 


*. That the ceſs of Scotland, which now exceeds the fourth 
part of the rent, may be abated, and brought to a' conſtant and 
competent proportion with England, 2, That commiſſions for 


courts 


He brought letters from the Highland 
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bably were dictated by the marquis of Argyle, 
who, as well as the royaliſts, ſtill continued in 
arms, and refuſed to quit them till a civil con- 
ſtitution was ſettled for his country. The ſcar- 
city of authentic papers of ſtate, and of a perfect 
hiſtory of Scotland, at this period, is the more 
to be regretted, becauſe we know little or no- 
thing of Argyle's true hiſtory, but from the 
repreſentations of his enemies, and thoſe who 
were concerned 1n bringing him to the black. 
The moſt material evidences of his conduct we 
have, are publiſhed by Mr. Wodrow, in his ac- 
count of that nobleman's trial; and according 


to his defence (which we do not find is invali- 


courts of juſtice might be iſſued to men of conſcience and abili- 
ties, to judge according to the law and practice of the nation ; 
and that the judicatures might be of that ſame number as for- 
merly, to be nominated by advice and conſent of the nation, 
conformable to act of parliament. 3. That ſequeſtrations and 
confiſcations might be taken off; and that the intereſt of Scottiſh 
men in England and Ireland might be preſerved, as was intend- 
ed by the bill of oblivion; and that courſe might be taken for 
the creditors and cautioners of ſequeſtrate perſons, who other- 
wiſe will preſently be ruined inevitably, 4. That thoſe who had for- 
merly rights from kings may be continued in their poſſeſſions, till 
their right be diſcuſſed before the judge-ordinary ; and that courſe 
may be taken for the payment of debts contracted by the king 
before thoſe late troubles. 5. That thoſe who had obtained con- 
veyances and poſſeſſions from perſons who thereafter fell in de- 
linquency, may en joy their rights. 6. That priſoners be releaſ- 
ed. 7. That the mint in Scotland may be ſet up, as the only 
preſent remedy againſt the extreme ſcarcity of money there. 8. 
That thoſe who are engaged for money expended upon the pub- 
lic account of the nation, or hath paid the ſame, may be re- 
lieved and indemnified. 9. That cuſtoms and impoſitions be- 
tween England and Scotland may be taken off all . import- 
ed and exported betwixt the nations,” 


dated) 
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dated) he had always ſhewn diſpoſitions to co- 
operate with the royaliſts, who never would 
truſt him; and major- general Dean, who com- 
manded for ſome time in Scotland, was parti- 
cularly jealous of his conduct, and by quarter- 
ing Engliſh regiments upon his eſtate, forced 
him to the comphances he made, threatening 
to make him a priſoner if he refuſed. 

The differences that aroſe between Cromwell 
and Mazarine, in negotiating the Dutch peace, 
prevailed with the latter to give Middleton cre- 
dit in Holland for a conſiderable quantity of 
arms and ammunition, which he carried to 
Scotland, where he found the royaliſts ſtill in 


arms, The lord Lorn, fon to the marquis of 


Argyle, had joined them under Glencairn, We 
know not the particulars of the diſſenſion that 
aroſe between them, or how far the charge 1s 
juſt, that Lorn attempted to betray the royal- 


its to Cromwell's generals. All we know is, 


that a letter fell into the hands of lord Ken- 
mure, a royaliſt, which obliged Lord Lorn to 


leave that army. Glencairn and Kenmure were 


ſoon after forced to ſeparate their troops; but, 
upon the arrival of Middleton, with the ſup- 
plies of arms and ammunition, and about two 


hundred foreign officers, they re- united, and 
made fo good a figure, that Lilburn, Hill, and 
Morgan, who commanded the Engliſh in 
Monk's abſence, thought proper to act on the 


defenſive. 5 
Vol. X. Monk 
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Monk ſoon reſumed his command in perſon, 
and brought with him a ſtrong reinforcement of 


Engliſh troops. The firſt thing he did was, to 


produce an ordinance from Cromwell for de- 
claring him protector of Scotland as well as 
England, and for uniting the two kingdoms in- 
to one. The fame ordinance proportioned the 
burden which the Scots were to bear in public 
expences; and by other ordinances meaſures 


were taken for rendering the Highlands more 


acceſſible to an army, and for ſelling the eſtates 
of the royaliſts in Scotland. Monk then gave 
orders for his army to begin its march againſt 
the royaliſts. The latter had broken among 


themſelves, inſtead of being united by the com- 


miſſion Charles had given to Middleton. Glen- 
cairn and the old nobility diſdained to be com- 
manded by a man of inferior quality. Glen- 
cairn was for marching down, as Montroſe had 


done, into the Lowland counties ; but the wiſer 


part of the royaliſts thought that to be imprac- 
ticable, on account of the valour and diſcipline 
of the Engliſh army. This difference in opinions 
ſplit them, without any regard to the royal au- 


thority, into ſeparate parties. The earl of Glen - 


cairn had information (which proved to be a 
forgery) that Sir Robert Murray, one of the 
worthieſt men in Scotland, and then in that 
army, was ſuborned by Monk tœemploy one to 
murder Charles. Biſhop Burnet hints as if Glen- 
cairn himſelf had been glad of this pretext for 
breaking 


OF SCOTLAND. 
breaking the great credit which Sir Robert had 
acquired among the royaliſts. Their diſſenſions 
improved every day ſo much, that they loſt all 
the advantages they had gained ; and by acting 
in detached bodies their cauſe was ruined, Mid- 
dleton was left with no more than eight hun- 


dred men; and though he harrafled Monk in 
his marches, he was ſurprized and defeated by 


Morgan, and all his party (a hundred men ex- 
cepted) were diſperſed. Monk was all this while 


advancing with his main army into the heart of 


the Highlands. The marquis of Argyle ſaw that 
it was now in vain longer to oppoſe Cromweli; 
and ſuffering himſelf to be made a priſoner, a- 
bout a thouſand of his men joined Monk. The 
earl of Glencairn, the lord Kenmure, the young 
marquis of Montroſe, and the heads of the clans, 
offered to lay down their arms upon honour- 
able terms, which were accordingly granted 
them; and thus Cromwell remained abſolute 
maſter of Scotland. 

Jam of opinion that thoſe ſubmiſſions of the 
royaliſts were brought about by certain pre- 


ſentiments of their leaders, that Monk, in his 


heart, was no enemy to the royal cauſe, Charles 
certainly was of the ſame. opinion ; for he wrote 
him a letter from Cologne ſoon after, conceived 
in thoſe very terms. Whatever may be in this, 


it is allowed by biſhop Burnet, and other wri-. 


ters, that Monk and Cromwell's officers uſed 


3 _-. deratonl 


their authority with ſo much equity and mo- 
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4. 5. 1654. deration, that, during its continuance, Scotland 


enjoyed a perfect ſtate of tranquillity ; and the 
money. which their army ſpent among the in- 
habitants, rendered their trade more flouriſh- 
ing, and their country more wealthy, than ei- 
ther had been for many years. The difficulties 
with which Cromwell was forced to ſtruggle, 
before he could be firmly ſettled, rendered the 
friendſhip of Monk (whoſe principle certain- 
ly was moderation) of great importance to 
that uſurper. Colonel Overton, who had done 
vaſt ſervices in Scotland, conſulted, at London, 
with Wildman and other members of parlia— 
ment, who hated the protector, about ſeizing 
Monk, and marching his army into England. 
'The lord Grey and colonel Okey joined in this 
deſign ; and it was reſolved that no ſupplies 
ſhould be voted: for the army in Scotland, in 
order to render. it more pliable for any deſpe- 
rate enterprize. Cromwell himſelf was repre- 
ſented by his enemies, both without and within 
pariiament, as a greater tyrant than Charles the 
firſt had ever been. The protector waited the 
reſult of the parliament's deliberations for ſome 
time; but ſinding them turn entirely againſt him- 
ſelf, he diſſolved them. 

A general inſurrection, in which preſbytes 
rians, anabaptiſts, and other ſectaries, as well as 
royaliſts, were engaged, had . been®planned. to 
break out at this time in England. It was the 
moſt promiſing that ever had been formed 

| againſt 
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againſt the uſurper ; but his intelligence was ſo 4. P. 1633. 


early and particular, that all the ſchemes of the 


conſpirators were broken in pieces, and many 


of the moſt forward among the royaliſts were 


executed; and others laid under heavy penal- 


ties. I meet with no concern which the Scots 
had in this inſurrection ; but it is eaſy to ob- 
ſerve from the ſtate papers, that their obedience 
to Cromwell's government was rather through 
conveniency than principle. He had appoint- 
ed the lord Broghill to be preſident of the 
council in Scotland, with a falary of two thou- 
ſand pounds a year. 
great parts, and by no means diſagreeable to 
His deſcendents, and the friends 
of his family, have been at vaſt pains to vin- 
dicate his memory, with regard to the part he 


acted under Cromwell, and to reconcile it to 


his duty to the royal family. Without enter- 


ing into particulars Jam of opinion, that great 


part of his conduct was directed by events. 
From Thurloe's ſtate papers, he appears to have 
been indefatigable during his preſidentſhip, in 
defeating the deſigns of the royaliſts in Scot- 
land; and he afterwards pretended that he was 
thereby their friend, becauſe they were always 
ſo ill concerted that they could tend only to 
their own ruin. Happily for Scotland, he agreed 
with Monk in his principles of moderation; for 
it is certain that the greateſt part of the Scotch 


ben excepting the remonſtrators, who 


Were 


Broghill was a man of 
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A.D.1655- were headed by Guthrie the miniſter of Stir- 
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drew's. 


ling, prayed for Charles by name in their con- 


* gregations. Broghill tampered ſo ſucceſsful- | 


iy with their leaders, by promiſing to procure 
them ſatisfaction in their demands, and pardon 
for all that was paſt, that he brought them in- 
to temper. The reſolutioners were oppoſed to 
the remonſtrators, who are ſometimes called pro- 


__ teſters; and their frequent jarrings often oblig- 


ed both parties to have recourſe to the preſident 
of the council. Broghill ſometimes referred 
them to Cromwell himſelf ; and in thoſe caſes, 


both parties ſent up agents to take care of their 


intereſts at London. 
Among thoſe employed by the Oe ES Wis 


was the famous Mr. James Sharp, after- 
wards archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, whom 
Broghill had gained over to endeavour at an 


union between the two ſets. Authors have 
been divided in their opinions of Sharp, ac- 
cording to the different parties they eſpouſed, 
There caa be no doubt, that, at this time, he 
was a ſtrenuous advocate for preſbytery, which 
is no proof of his diſſimulation, tho? the high pre- 
ferment he obtained is of his addreſs and pene - 
tration. His learning was very moderate; and 
with regard to his virtue, I find little charged 
againſt it, except his having, through his immo- 
derate ambition, left his party, and. accepted of 
the metropolitical ſee. He is ſo far to be vin- 


dicated, that, like the reſt of the reſolutioners, 


his 
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was only a matter of conveniency; and he un- 


doubtedly took the firſt opportunity, as appears 
by letters from colonel Maſſey to the king, of 
entering with great frankneſs into the royal 
cauſe. 

Thoſe eccleſiaſtical bickerings 3 the 
attention of the people of Scotland during this 
year; though I perceive, that it was with dif- 
ficulty that Charles and his miniſters abroad 


prevented the Highlanders from taking arms 


againſt the Engliſh in Scotland. Though Crom- 
well knew of this correſpondence, yet ſuch was 
his ſituation at this time, that he could truſt 
none of the parties in England, and not even 
his own family, with his ſecrets. The famous 
colonel Sir William Lockhart, a Scotchman, 
was his chief miniſter for foreign affairs; and 
when he created his houſe of lords, he made 


him one of its members, as he did the earl of 


Caſſils, and Archibald Johnſton of Wariſton. 
Theſe are the only three Scotchmen I can 
perceive in the number. It is certain, that 
for ſome time before his death, he relaxed 
in his ſeverities againſt the Scotch royaliſts, and 
they were, in gencral, quiet under his ggvern- 
ment, during the remaining part of his- pro- 


tectorſhip; which was by no means the caſe 
Vith thoſe of England. This is one reaſon why 
W the hiſtory of Scotland is, at this time, little bet- 
1 | ter than a blank. That kingdom, however, was 
4 the 
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4. p. 16. the ſcene of that ſucceſsful negotiation, which 
afterwards effected the Reſtoration. I have al- 


ready hinted at a letter written by Charles to 


Monk; and there can be no doubt, that he and 


his little court had great dependence upon that 
general and his officers. The particulars of 
Cromwell's death, and of his ſon's ſucceſſion to 
the protectorate, relate to the hiſtory of Eng- 
land, as well as the tragical event of a freſh 
inſurrection of the Engliſh royaliits at this time. 
Monk was among the firſt who recognized the 
authority of Richard, and brought his army to 
do the ſame. Lord Falconbridge, Richard's bro- 
ther-1n-law, had ſome ſuſpicion that Monk was 
timpering with the royaliſts; and gave a hint 


of it to Henry Cromwell, who was deputy of 


Ireland; but the matchleſs caution and diſſi- 
mulation of Monk baffled all their ſuſpicions. 


One Mr. Otway, who was 1n his heart a royal- 
iſt, was perſuaded by Mr. Barwick, and ſome 


of the king's friends, to undertake a journey 
to Scotland and Ireland, in order to bring over 
the colonels Cloberry and Redman, his brothers- 


in-law, to the royal cauſe. Cloberry command- 


ed a regiment under Monk; and Redman ano- 
ther in Ireland. They were two of the moſt 
active officers the Engliſh had ; and Charles was 
in the ſecret of Otway's commiſſion, He had, 
by this time, ſuch confidence in®Monk, that he 
had charged Sir John Greenville with a letter 


from himſclt to that general, who was then ly- 


ing 
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ing at Dalkeith. The letter, which is dated 
the twenty-firſt of Fr 1659, was as follows : 

& Sir, 

« I cannot think you wiſh me ill, nor have 
you reaſon to do ſo; and the good I expect 
from you will bring ſo great a benefit to your 
country and to yourſelf, that I cannot think 
you will decline my intereſt. The perſon who 
gives or ſends this to you, has authority to ſay 
much more to you from me: and if you once 
reſolve to take my intereſt to heart, I will leave 
the way and manner of declaring it entirely to 
your judgment, and will comply with the ad- 
vice you ſhall give me; the reſt I refer to the 
perſon that conveys this to you. It is in your 
power to make me as kind to you as you can 
defire, and to have me always 

Your affectionate friend, 

. „ 
Greenville found means to get acquainted with: 
Monk's brother, a clergyman in Devonſhire ; 
and finding he was by no means averſe to the 
royal ſervice, he entruſted: him with Charles's 
letter to the general. Dr. Clarges, who had 
married Monk's ſiſter, went to Scotland on 
the ſame account ; that of perſuading Monk to 
declare for Charles. In the mean while, it was 
reſolved in Richard's council, that the elec- 
tions into parliament ſhould be made accord- 
ing to the antient ſtated forms of the conſtitu- 
tion. Thoſe reſolutions were ſo diſagreeable 
* VOL X. c -K EE to 
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to Fleetwood and Deſborough, that they en- 
tered into a ſcheme, which they afterwards 


executed, for depoling Richard. Thurloe, 
who was the late protector's great adviſer, 
foreſaw that a revolution, which could not be 
in his favour, was likely to take place, unleſs 
he was provident enough to make friends. 
He endeavoured at firſt to perſuade Richard 
not to yield to the faction; but he had not ſpi- 
rit enough to ſupport himſelf. Though the 
beſt regiments in England had declared they 
would ſupport his protectorſhip; and though 
their example had been followed by the armies 
in Scotland and Ireland, yet Richard made no 


uſe of thoſe advantages, and poorly ſuffered 


Fleetwood and Deſborough to turn him out of 
the govônment, upon condition of his having 


à revenue of ten thouſand pounds, and his 


diſſolving the parliament. In all thoſe queſ- 
tions I find no mention made of Scotland, far- 
ther than that thirty members ſhould be cho- 
ſen to repreſent it ; but that they ſhould not ſit 


in the houſe without the conſent of the Engliſh 


parliament, 

Whatever may be pretended from the evi- 
dences that have ſince come to light, I muſt be 
of opinion, that the conduct of Monk on this 


great occaſion was determined by accidents and 


events. I do not find:that either his brother 
or brother-in-law made any farther impreſ- 
fion upon him, than that he declared for ſup- 

porting 
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porting the parliament againſt the army and 4. P. 1559. 


the independents ; and he wrote to Richard 
expreſly in thoſe terms. Otway conceived, 
however, a good opinion of his intentions, 
when he ſaw him employ colonel Cloberry in 
purging his army from all ofticers whom he 
ſuſpected; but his deſign was ſo impenetrable, 


that neither Charles nor his chancellor Hyde 
had reeeived the leaſt encouragement from him 


on the twelfth of January 1660. Whatever 
Monk's private intentions might be, he could 
not have ated with ſucceſs in any other man- 
ner than he did. In England, the adminiſtra- 
tion of government was in the hands of a 
committee of ſafety, in which Sir Archibald 
Johnſton of Wariſton preſided. As the com- 
mittee of ſtate had thought proper to diſſolve 
the parliament, Monk, who knew that Fleet- 
wood and Deſborough aimed at his ruin, pro- 
teſted againſt their authority, and that of the 
army. Upon this, the committee had it un- 
der deliberation to ſtrip Monk of his com- 
mand; but not daring to do it all at once, co- 
lonel Cobbet was ſent by Lambert, and the 


beads of the army, to make a party againſt 
him among his oſſicers; and then, after putting 


1 


him under arreſt, to take upon himſelf the 


2» command. Clarges, by this time, had returned 


to England, and had ſo good intelligence of 
Cobbet's commiſſion, that he put Monk upon 
his guard; and when Cobbet arrived at Edin- 


J 5 K 2 burgh, 
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A.D, 1669. burgh, he himſelf was made a priſoner, and 


Monk's 


march into 


England, 


truſt to Lambert, to apply to Monk by the 


Monk caſhiered all the.oflicers whom he knew 


Lambert, who was at the head of the army in 
England, depended on. He next ſecured Ber- 
wick; and calling a meeting of all the chief 
noblemen and gentlemen of Scotland, who 
were then in the nezghbourhood of Edinburgh, 


he declared, in very high terms, that he was 
reſolved to march to England in ſupport of the 


parliament there. The royaliſts conſidered this 
declaration almoſt the ſame as made in favour 
of the king; and a conſiderable ſum of mo- 
ney was advanced to put his army in motion. 
While he was upon his march, he declared 
himſelf, on all occaſions, a friend to the preſ- 
byterian religion; and he ſent a paſs to Sharp 
on the tenth of January, that he might, ac- 
cording to the requeſt of his brethren, the 
clergy, attend his perſon, and give him his ad- 
vice, Sharp's buſineſs, however, was to be a 
ſecret; and Monk was ſo cautious, that it does 
not appear, that even his moſt intimate friends 
had, in plain terms, deſired him to declare for 
the king. Lambert, and the faction at Weſt- 
minſter, thought themſelves equally ruined, 
whether he reſtored the king or the parlia- 
ment. Lambert offered to march againſt Monk; 
and had he been well-ſupported by the com- 
mittee of ſafety, he might hav® fought him 
upon equal terms, They choſe, rather than 


city 
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city of London and the preſpyterians, to join A. P. 1666, 
with them in their endeavours to reſettle the 
kingdom and parliament. Monk had his rea- 
ſons for encouraging a negotiation, becauſe he 
knew that Lambert's army muſt dwindle for 
want of pay ; and he ſent Cloberry, with other 
two colonels, Wilks and Knight, to treat with 
the committee of ſafety. Cloberry and Knight, 
inſtead of proceeding to London, put the king's 
friends upon their guard, and formed all the 
connections they could for ſupporting his 
cauſe, 1 2 
Wilks treated with the committee of ſafety ; He demo- 
and it was agreed, that a perpetual excluſion 5 _ 
ſhould be given to the king and the royal fa- den. 
mily ; and that the government ſhould be ſet- 
tled in a commonwealth, without a king, ſin- 
gle perſon, or houſe of peers: that a general 
indemnity ſhould paſs on all hands; and that 
nineteen perſons ſhould be appointed to con- 
| ſider on proper qualifications for a ſucceeding 
# . parliament. : Upon the return of Wilks to 
Monk at Coldſtream, he put him under arreſt 
for having exceeded his inſtructions, and 
opened a freſh negotiation with the committee 
of ſafety to gain time. He kept a correſpond- 
ence at the ſame time with Fairfax, who had 
raiſed the gentlemen of Yorkſhire to declare 
for a free parliament, and had even been joined 
by about twelve hundred of Lambert's foldiers. 
Monk was {till ſo indetermined, that he did not 
Join 
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A. D. 1660, join with Fairfax. The committee of ſafety 


great part of the Engliſh army, declared for a 


Farther than Monk had ventured to go; 


that they did all they could to make Monk 


quit their quarters at London to make way 
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found by Monk's evaſive anſwers, that he was | 
only trifling with them; for during the de- 
pendence of the negotiation, all the Iriſh, and 


parliament, which accordingly met on the 
twenty-{ixth of January. Monk Jay all this 
while upon the borders of Scotland; but when 
he heard that the late parliament, commonly 
called the Rump, was re. aſſembled at Weſt- 
minſter, he ſent major-general Morgan back to 
command the few troops he had left in Scot- 
land; and proceeding on his march to London, 
he had an interview with the lord Fairfax at 
York, which city he and his friends had kept 
for the uſe of a free parliament. This was 


for he had as yet only declared for the rump ; 
but he artfully fell in with the ſpirit of the na- 
tion; and though his army was not above fix 
thouſand ſtrong, it was thought they were ſuf- 
ficient to reſtore the king. The rump, which 
continued fitting at. Weſtminſter, had a much 
better army; but they durſt not truſt their of- 
ficers, and they had impriſoned Lambert; ſo 


their friend, and even ordered their troops to 


for Monk's army, which entered it on the 
fourth of February. His caution was ſuch, 
that he even obeyed the rump, by pulling down. 

es: the 
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| erected by the citizens of London, who de- 
clared loudly for a free parliament, Upon his 
return from the city, he mentioned the appli- 
= cations that had been made to him for that 
Z purpoſe; and hinted to the members that they 
had nothing now to do but to put 1t in execu- 
tion. They endeavoured all they could to 
avoid it; but he ſent them a letter, perempto- 
rily requiring them to declare a period to their 
= fitting, ſo that they might make room for a 
2 free parliament. This was a prelude for the 
© reſtoration of Charles the ſecond, the particu- 
lars of which belong to the hiſtory of Eng- 
land; nor do I ſee the leaſt connection which 
WE that great event had with that of Scotland. 


from whence he correſponded with his brethren 
: in Scotland. A reverend author has given us 
the particulars of this correſpondence, by which 
it appears that Mr. Sharp either was, or affected 
to be, ignorant of Monk's real deſign; nor do 
I find that any of the declarations emitted by 
2X Charles excepted the Scotch rebels from the or- 
3 | dinary penalties of the law due to traitors, 
Enough, however, tranſpires from Sharp's let- 
ters, to prove the great influence he had not 
only over Monk but Mancheſter, and the 
other leading preſbyterians in England. All 
parties made application to him next to Monk 
2 | bimfelf, Wariſton begged that he would pro- 
„ cure 


3 


Mr. Sharp remained all this while at London, 
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the gates and the portculliſes which had been “D. 166. 


Mr. Wodg 


row. 


Conduct of 
Sharp. | 
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A. p. 1660. cure him a perſonal pardon; but though he de- 
clined all ſollicitations of that kind, yet he had 
credit enough to obtain the deliverance from 
priſon of the earls of Crawford, Lauderdale, 
and his other illuſtrious countrymen, who had 
been confined in England both before and ſince 
the battle of Worceſter. He was of opinion, 
that a commiſſion ſhould be ſent up to Craw- 

ford and Lauderdale from Scotland, impower- 
ing them to act as a committee from the king- 
dom of Scotland. He early ſuſpected, that a 
moderate epiſcopacy, as it was termed, would 
take place in England, and was at great pains 
to diſabuſe the preſbyterian party there, as to 
ſome diſadvantageous impreſſions they had re- 
ceived of the king's behaviour in Scotland. 

It was no wonder that ſo many and ſuch im- 
portant ſervices done to the royal cauſe pre- 
pared the way for Sharp's high advancement. 
Douglas, who was a warm advocate for preſ- 
byterianiſm; without the leaſt alloy of epiſco- 
pacy, agreed with Sharp in all his ideas; but 
found it impracticable to procure ſuch a com- 
miſfion as he wanted for the two earls; and 
both he and his brethren expreſſed themſelves WM 
in favour of the king, provided he was brought 
in upon what they called covenant terms; and 

at the ſame time they ſhewed their utmoſt de- 
teſtation of their brethren, the remonſtrators. 
Though Sharp well knew how impracticable the 


ſchemes of his preſbyterian brethren were, yet 
=7- a | be 
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he ſuffered them to continue for ſome time in A. D. 2660 
their deluſion; and they addreſſed the Scotch 
noblemen, who continued ſtill at London, in 
favour of their religion, but to the utter ex- 
cluſion of the remonſtrators. Some mention 
was made of a coalition of all the preſbyte- 
rians in the three kingdoms, for the ſettlement 
of the public ; and Douglas drew up a paper 
on that head with great ability; but it was 
evaded by Sharp, becauſe it was founded on 
the principle of Charles being reſtored ac- 
cording to the terms of the covenant. In the 
mean while, a freſh ſet of Engliſh judges had 
been named for Scotland ; but through the 
earl of Lauderdale's and Sharp's influence, 
their journey was ſtopt, till the ſenſe of the 
parliament ſhould be known. Douglas ſtill Posts 
preſſed for ſome public meeting to be held in March zu, 
Scotland, for chuſing commiſſioners to take care 
of the nation's intereſt ; but I am inclined to 
& think, that by this time both Monk and Sharp 
N had ſuch an underſtanding with Charles, that 
W they had agreed to his reſtoration, without any 


m. terms in either kingdom. It is to be lameated, 

ind chat Douglas and his party in Scotland adhered 
ia: o cloſely as they did to the terms of the cove» 

ght nant, which even in Scotland was become un- 

and popular. Had they ſtuck by the great princi- 

de: bples of conftitutional freedom, they might. have 

015 obtained terms, as matters were then ſituated in 
the England. « There are (ſays Douglas, in his Wide 
yet Vol. X. E7 letter 
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who goes to 
the king at 
Brada. 
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letter to Sharp) three parties here, who have 


all of them their own fears in this great criſis : 


the proteſters fear that the king come in; thoſe 
abovementioned, that if he came in upon co- 
venant terms, they be diſappointed; and 


thoſe who love religion and the liberty of the 


nation, that if he come not in upon the terms 
of the league and covenant, his coming in will 
be diſad vantageous to religion, and the liberty 
of the three nations. Therefore I exhort 
Crawford, Lauderdale, and yourſelf, to deal 
with all earneſtneſs, that the league and cove- 
nant be ſettled, as the only baſis of the ſecurity 
and happineſs of theſe nations.” 

From the remaining part of this correſpond- 
ence between Sharp and Douglas, I can ſee no 


great ground for the violent charge brought 


by biſhop Burnet againſt the former for ingra- 
titude and treachery towards his conſtituents. 
They were as warm for the king's return as he 
could be; nor do I ſee, as matters were then 
fituated, how ſuch a committee as Douglas 
wanted could be authorized to act. Both 
Monk and Sharp thought that ſuch a commit 
ſion might retard, if not defeat, the Reſtora- 
tion; and Lauderdale was certainly a very im- 
proper perſon for ſuch a truſt, With regard to 


the covenant, Sharp frankly tells his conſtitu— 


ents, that there was no hopes of reſtoring it. 
The only reprehenſible part of Sharp's con- 


duct was, his giving it as his opinion, that 


Scotland 
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Scotland ſhould make no application till the 
king came in. In this he concurred with many 


of the Scotch nobility, who, by Middleton's 
advice, diſpatched one Mr. Murray to Charles, 


A. D. 1660. 


offering to bring him in without any terms. 


We are informed, notwithſtanding, that ſome- 
thing like a convention was held in Scot- 


Wodrow's 
Introduc- 
ti on. 


land, and that they choſe commiſſioners, who 


were to go to London to treat upon terms. 
Thoſe commiſſioners, however, were royaliſts, 
and the earl of Glencairn was at their head; 
ſo that it is no wonder if their buſineſs miſcar- 
ried, Both Douglas and Monk concurred, 
but for different reaſons, that Sharp ſhould re- 
pair to Breda, where he was to give the king 


the true ſtate of parties in Scotland, which 


Sharp accordingly did; and in all this tranſ- 


action, he ſeems to have acted with great pru- 
dence and frankneſs towards his conſtituents. 
The preſbyterian clergy in England entruſted 
him likewiſe with their concerns; and even be- 
fore he left England, he fairly tells Douglas, 
that though he ſhould not be acceſſary to any 
thing prejudicial to the preſbyterian govern- 
ment, yet to appear for it in any - other way 
than is within his own ſphere, would be in— 
convenient, and might do harm, and not good. 
Upon the whole, his conſtituents might eafily 
gather from his letters, that a reſolution had 


been already taken at the king's court to abo- 


lih the covenant, Notwithſtanding this, Mr. 


E Sharp's 


Sharp's 
Letter, 
March 4. 
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A. D. 2660. Sharp's conſtituents ſent him a freſh packet of 
inſtructions to Breda, in favour of their eſta- 

bliſhed religion, and employed the earl of 
Rothes, who was then going to Breda, to back 

- . them. It was not long before they diſcovered 

that the earl of Glencairn had given Sharp a 

letter to Charles, recommending him as a per- 

ſon entirely epiſcopal by principle, and the fit- 

teſt man he could truſt to in giving him true 
informations, as to the church and ſtate of 


Scotland. 
Prepoſſeſſi- Upon Sharp's return from Breda, where his 
Dane , enemies ſay he was corrupted, he acquainted 
or d. Douglas with his apprehenſions, that it would 
Fans. be in vain to think of continuing the preſby- 


terian religion in Scotland; and there is a ſeem- 
ing candour in all his narrative of what paſſed 
SIT Charles and himſelf, without flattering 

| ſe party ; but the particulars are too long to 
be inſerted here, Twenty-eight of the firſt 
Scotch nobility was then at court, many of 
them deeply embarked with the remonſtrators; 
but I do not find that any of them concerned 
themſelves abont terms for their country, or 
the ſettlement of church and ſtate. The king F 
frowned upon the earls of Loudon and Lo- 
thian, and artfully evaded all propoſitions laid 
before him by Sharp, as agent of the reſolu- 
tioners, for ſettling the church: government in 
Scotland while eviſcopacy WAS $ fully eſtabliſhed 
in England. Sharp, in his letters, often reminds 


his conſtituents, that moderation and forbear- 
ance 
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timed importunity ; but nothing is to be met 
with in any of the advices he gave them that 
was not confirmed by after-events; nor can 
there be the leaſt ſuſpicion that, at this time, he 
had betrayed their intereſts, It 1s probable, 
however, that he had ſo far reconciled himſelf 
to epiſcopacy, that as the introducing it was 
inevitable, he was willing to accept of a biſhop- 
ric, if it was offered him. The other atrocious 
charges againſt him are certainly exaggerated. 
Sharp, by his letters, appears to be a man of 
buſineſs and addreſs, well fitted for a court, and 
verſed in the management of parties; but he 


by his compliances or his counſels, to have un- 
hinged the whole frame of church-government 
in Scotland. Charles, notwithſtanding his gen- 
tle and moderate behaviour, had, from the mor- 
tilkcations he met with in Scotland &, conceived 
a rooted deteſtation of preſbyterianiſm in all its 
forms. He was encouraged in this by the earl 
of Clarendon, who was by principle an epiſco- 
pitt almoſt to enthuſiaſm. The cavalier party 
(as they were called) in the council were zea- 


* Before he was crowned at Scone, he was preſented with a 
long liſt of crimes committed by his family, his father, his mo- 
ther, and himſelf, and required to repent of them all, ſpecifying 
each in public before the congregation, which he Was actually 
1 to comply with, but with viſible reluctance. The cere- 
3 being over, be told the preacher who was in the pulpit, 

he and his brethren omitted one particular of which he re- 
FRG, Which was, that he had ever been born. 


lous 


was not a perſon of ſuch conſequence as either 
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ance would do them more ſervice than an ill- AD. 266. 
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He reſolves 
to reſtore 
epiſtopacy 


in Scotland. 


Scotch lords who were at court, many of whom J 
had been zealous and declared friends to the RE 


treachery of Sharp to account for the rei eſta- 
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lous for the abolition of preſpyterianiſm, and 
its friends were entirely paſſive, if not forward 


to obtain favour, by reſtoring the biſhops. The 


covenant, were men of broken fortunes or q 
abandoned principles. Their eſtates had been 3 
diſſipated in the late times of confuſion, and 
they ſought to repair them by every poſſible 
compliance with the court, or rather with the 
king, who was at this time conſidered as the 4 
abſolute ſovereign of Scotland, unfettered by 
any terms, and at liberty to gratify his moſt in- 
veterate reſentments. | 

Upon the whole, therefore, we have no oc- 
caſion to have recourſe to the apoſtacy and 


bliſhment of epiſcopacy in Scotland, as it was Wl 

an almoſt inevitable meaſure, in whatever man- 
ner he had acted, The king had made his tri 
umphal entry into London on the twenty-nint) Wi 
of May, amidſt ſuch univerſal acclamations oi 
his ſubjects, that he ſaid, © he wondered whit I 1 
had become of the people who had kept hin : b 
ſo long abroad.“ The carl of Clarendon, wi. Bl 
acted as his firſt and {ole miniiter, had kept! 2 ; 
regular correſpondence with Glencairn, Mid 
"10 and an amazing variety of other pes 
ple of Scotland; and Charles himſelf was wel 5 
acquainted with the ſtate and diſpoſitions > 5 


. | | 7 2 
parties there. Middleton was made an " 85 
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and appointed commiſſioner in the enſuing 
nd parliament. Glencairn was made chancellor, 
rd the earl of Lauderdale ſecretary, the earl of 
he Crawford lord-treaſarer, Sir John Gilmour preſi- 
m dent of the ſeſſion, Sir Archibald Primroſe clerk 
he WW regiſter, and Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Fletcher 
or king's advocate. The judges who had been 
cn lately appointed to the civil and criminal courts 
nd 3 of Scotland, were partly Engliſh and partly 
ble WW Scots. Their names were Edward Moylie, 
the 4 Henry Goodyear, Crook junior, John 
the WW Howie, eſquires, and Sir John Wemyſs, Sir 
by James Hope, James Dalrymple, John Scon- 
in- gal of Humbie, James Robertoun, and David 


Falconer, Their commiſſions were now ſet aſide, 


oc and new courts erected, in which thoſe who 
and were alive, and had been expelled during the 
esta. late uſurpation, reſumed their ſeats. As to the 
was clergy, their own imprudence gave Charles too 
120- good a handle for reinforcing his garriſons, and 
tri-encreaſing the ſtanding army in Scotland. 
:nth 1 | They held numerous meetings; and in the ſy- 


; of nod of Lothian, Douglas, being the leader of 
vat BR the reſolutioners, who had obſerved a day of 
bin (thankſgiving for the king's reſtoration, in- 


ho veighed with ſuch indecent bitterneſs againſt 
pt 1B Prelacy, as gave the moſt melancholy apprehen- 
lic tons to all the moderate part of the kingdom. 


Sharp had complained of this behaviour, but 
without effect; and Charles publiſhed a procla- 
mation on the ſecond of n by which he 
replaced 
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A. P. 166. replaced the government of Scotland, till the 


Severe pro- 
ceedings 
againſt the 
remon- 
Krators. 
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meeting of parliament, in the committee of 
eſtates, which had been named by himſelf in 
the year 1651. As many of thoſe commiſſioners 
had been deeply concerned in preſſing upon 
Charles the ſhameful mortifications he met with 
while in Scotland, they thought they could not 
wipe away their offences ſo effectually as by 
their zeal againſt their former friends. In 


the mean while, the moſt rigid of the re- 


monſtrators, and even ſome of the reſolu- 


_ tioners, were ſent down priſoners to Scotland. 


Among them was the marquis of Argyle, and 
Johnſton of Wariſton. Mr. James Guthrie had 
been apprehended in Scotland ; and it having 
been reſolved in the king's privy-council that a 
nobleman, a gentleman, and a clergyman, 
ſhould ſuffer for their conduct during the late 
tumes, thoſe three were marked out as the 
victims. 

The friends of the covenant grew ſo uneaſy 
at thoſe proceedings, that the committee of eſ- 
tates, among the firſt exerciſes of their powei, 
iflued a proclamation againſt all meetings and 
conventicles without his majeſty's ſpecial au- 
thority, and againſt all ſeditious papers. Other 
proclamations were iſſued at the ſame time, 


particularly one for ſuppreſſing Rutherford's 


book, entitled, . Lex Rex ; and another com- 
poſed by Mr. James Gilthrie, entitled, © The 
Cauſes of God's Wrath.” Thoſe books were 

| ordered 
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ordered to be bronght to. the king's ſollicitor, A. P. 2665. 


under the penalties annexed to high-treaſon, 


The jails of Scotland were now daily filling 


with remonſtrators and their adherents ; and 
2 proclamation was publiſhed againſt lea» 
ſing- making, or ſpreading falſe reports be- 
tween the king and his people, which, as I 


| have already mentioned, was, by an old a& of 


parliament, rendered treaſonable. Under this 
head was contained all public declarations 


I againſt the ſettlement and hierarchy of the 


1 church of England; but ſtill no mention was 
made of introducing epiſcopacy into Scotland. 


Lauderdale, who had much of the King's 
ear, adviſed Charles, upon a political account, 
to confirm preſbyterianiſm there; becauſe it 


= would unite the Scots in his ſervice, and he 


might employ them in rendering himſelf arbi- 


trary in England. He prevailed ſo far, that 


Charles confirmed the acts of the general aſſem- 


: 1 blies that were held at St. Andrew's and Dundee, 
== while he was in Scotland; and likewiſe the pub · 


lic reſolutions which the moderate party had 


3 entered into for his ſervice. Thoſe confirma- 
tions were obtained by Sharp and Lauderdale, 
vuithout the knowldge of Middleton; but affairs 
| ſoon took a different turn. The elections of 
members of parliament for ſhires and burghs 
Vent according to the direction of the court; 
. ſo ſtrongly were the common people over-awed 
by the late N and the powers that 


Vor. X M | had 


Wodrows 
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ſtoring 
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had been delegated to the committee of ef- 
tates. The few who ventured to oppoſe the 
court candidates, were, upon various pretexts, 


clapped into priſon, or proſecutions were com- 
menced againſt them. Thoſe ſeverities muſt 


have produced an inſurrection, had not Sharp 


very critically arrived from London with a ſoft- 


ening letter from the King, addreſſed to Mr. 


Douglas, to be communicated to the preſby- 
tery of Edinburgh ; for which Sharp had their 


thanks. In this letter, Charles promiſed to pro- 
tect and preſerve the government of the church 
of Scotland, * as ſettled by law ;” words that 


ſignify nothing, becauſe they are equally appli- 
cable to the epiſcopal as the ian hee pf form 
of church government. 

When this letter was made public, Middle- 
ton, who was 2 man of honour, and had al- 


ready concerted with the king's miniſters the 


reſtoration of epiſcopacy in Scotland, publickly 
reſented it, as being ſhuffling , evaſive, and dif- 
creditable. The preſbytery did not perccive 
the ambiguity of its contents, and returned 
thanks both to Charles and the carl of 
Lauderdale. They, however, made no inter- 
ceſſion for their bretliren the remonſtrators, 
who were daily ſubſected to freſh proſecutions, 
and Charles ſeemed to be aſhamed of what he 
had dene; for he neither ſent for Douglas to 
London, nor ordered a general aſſembly to 


be . according to his promiſes, bl 
; 3 
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ed, a proclamation was iſſued in pretty high 
terms, leaving that aſſembly entirely at liberty 
to try and judge delinquents during the late 
uſurpation, but promiſing an act of indemnity 
at a proper time. Thoſe proceedings were, in- 
deed, inſidious; but they had the appearance 
3 | of moderation, eſpecially after Charles, by Lau- 
= derdale's advice, had ordered the forts that 
had been built by Cromwell in Scotland to be 
demoliſhed, and their, garriſons withdrawn. 
The election of magiſtrates for the ſeveral 
burghs, were likewiſe made entirely conform- 
able to the directions of the court, and the 
meeting of the parliament Was ee to 
the firſt of January, 1661. 
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the time of the parliament's meeting approach- 4. P. 660. 


1661. 


The records 
of Scotland 
loſt, 


e- When the caſtle of Edinburgh was taken by 
92 Cromwell, Johnſton of Wariſton, by the capi- 
ne tulation, was at liberty to carry off the public 
ly records, and to lodge them in the caſtle of 
il. Stirling. The Engliſh intercepted the ſhip on 
ve which they had been put on board ; and under 
ed pretence of its carrying money and arms, the 


7 veſlel was confiſcated,'and its whole cargo ſent 
er- 1 up to London, Charles now ordered the re- 
a W& cords to be reſtored ; but, in returning by ſea 
to Scotland, eighty-five hogſheads of them 
were loſt, to the irreparable prejudice of the 
Scotch hiſtory. The regalia had better fortune; 
for they had been preſerved by the art and 5 
dreſs of Sir John Keith, third ſon to the earl of 
a „ 3 Marſhal, 


=. THE HISTORY 
A. D. 1661. Marſhal, and were produced at the meeting of 
this parliament, which was opened with un- 

uſual ſplendor on the firſt of January, The 
members rode in ſtate from the abbey of Holy- 
rood-houſe; the earl of Crawford bore the 

crown, the earl of Sutherland the ſceptre, and 

1 the ear] of Mar the ſword. The earl of Selkirk 
(now duke Hamilton, by marrying the daugh- 

ter of the duke who had been .beheaded) and 

the marquis of Montroſe rode next to the 
commiſſioner, covered. Mr, Robert Douglas 
preached the ſermon, and great pains were taken 

to inſpire the aſſembly with the higheſt ideas 

conduct of Of the royal authority; for the earl of Athol 
the high ſerved the commiſſioner as cup-bearer on his 
koner. knee. No mention was made of the - cove- 
nant. The laws which had paſled in the late 
troubleſome times were repealed, tho” the re- 

cords had been loſt. The commiſſioner in his 

ſpeech recommended peace and unity; and the 
chancellor earl of Glencairn was choſen præſes 

or chairman of the aſſembly. An oath of al- 
legiance was required of every member, im- 

plying, that no foreign prince, power, or ſtate, 

nor perſon civil or eccleſiaſtic, hath any juriſ- 

diction, power, or {uperiority in the kingdom, 

of which the king was acknowledgd to be ſu- 

preme governor. Three members, the- earls of 

Caſſils and Melvil, and the laird of Kilbirnie, 

| refuſed to take this oath without explana- 

tion; though I can ſcarcely fee upon what 

1 pre texts, 


hat 
ts, 
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pretexts, unleſs it was to revive the late dange- 
rous powers aſſumed by the covenanting cler- 
gy. In the remaining part of this afſembly's 
proceedings, the royal prerogative was exalted 
to apitchof deſpotiſm, and the acts infringing it 
ſince the year 1637, were declared to have been 
undutiful and diſloyal. In the preamble to a 
ſucceeding act, aſſerting the king's power to 
call and diſſolve parhaments, and that all meet- 
ings without his authority are void, the hap- 


upon the maintainance of the prerogative : 
and it was enacted, “that no ſubject queſtion or 


impugn any thing in this act, or do any thing 
contrary thereto, under the pains of treaſon.” 


It would be ſuperfluous to multiply all the ex- 
preſſions of the like nature, in the ſeveral acts of 
this parliament, which was intended to dif- 
mantle the covenant of all its out-works, 
and to leave its votaries at the mercy of 
the crown. This done, all acts of parliament 


| from 1640 to 1648, were repealed in one 
vote; and though both the king and his fa- 


ther had been preſent at paſling ſeveral of the 
acts, they were conſidered as extorted by force 


and violence. At laſt, the whole eſtabliſhed 
government of Scotland was repealed by one 


at, The commiſſioner valued himſelf upon 


this bold ſep fo greatly, that it was with dif- 


ficulty he was prevailed upon not to repair to 


London, to lay before the king the impor- 


tance 


pineſs of the people is pronounced to depend 
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4. p. 2667. tance of his ſervices. When Sir Archibald 
Primroſe and ſome of his moſt intimate friends 
adviſed him to bring in the eſtabliſhment of the { 
biſhops ſurely. but ſlowly, his | anſwer was, 
« That the parliament was now at his beck; | 
that he loved to ſerve his maſter gentcely, and 

to do his buſineſs at one ſtroke.” 
On nds In this parliament, ſome alterations were 
new mo- made in the conſtitution of the lords of the 
articles. This matter admitted of great de- 
bate; but at length it was reſolved, that twelve 
noblemen, twelve barons, and twelve burgeſſes, 
with the officers of ſtate, ſhall be in the place 
of the lords of articles; and that other twelve 
of each of thoſe eſtates ſhould be a committee 
for trade, and hearing of bills. Theſe were 
authorized, in their ſeveral meetings, to hear 
all matters preſented to them, to receive proba- 
tion of what they found relevant, and report 
to the parliament twice a week: but the full 
power 1s declared to be reſerved to the parlia- 
ment, to debate and determine all matters, not- 
withſtanding thoſe meetings, which are de- 
clared to be preparatory. The chief alteration 
here conſiſts in the excluſion of the epiſcopal 
order; but, in other reſpects, the powers are 
pretty much the ſame. The reſt of the ſeſſion 
was ſpent in taking meafurgs for the preſerva- 
tion of the public peace againſt the remonſtra- 
tors; but ſtill the commiſſioner ſpoke of the 
covenant with ſome kind of regard, though it 
| Was 
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was eaſy to ſee the true intention of the court. 
The preſbyterian clergy made violent ſtruggles 
to preſerve their authority, but all was in vain ; 
for the courtiers extolled the «clemency of the 
king, in not proceeding more rigorouſly againſt 


a ſet of men, whoſe necks were then under his 


foot. 


The marquis * 4 Was Nill a e 
and was now ordered to prepare for his trial. 
He made a long and vigorous defence, chiefly 
founded on his having acted by the authority 
of the king, parliament, and committee of 
eſtates, or under the influence of a conſtraining 
power. The ſpeeches he made were ſtrong and 
manly ; and he evaded ſome points he could not 
well defend with great addreſs; but he cleared 
himſelf unanſwerably upon many material 
charges. Perceiving that his ruin was reſolved 
on, he endeavoured to throw himſelf upon 
the king's mercy ; but the earls of Glencairn 
and Rothes, attended by Sharp, went to Lon- 
don to lay before Charles a full ſtate of the 
proceedings of the parliament ; and this daſhed 
all his hopes of pardon. On the twenty- -lifth 


of May, being brought to the bar, he received 
ſentence of death Two days after, he wrote 


a letter to Charles, in which he profeſſed great 
ſentiments of duty and affection for his ma- 
jeſty, and laid his miſcarriage upon the unlaw- 


ful power and government of the Engliſh re- 


ww which (ſays he) was an epidemic diſeaſe, 
| and 
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Trial and 

execution of 

the marquis 
of Argyle. 
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AD. tee. and fault of the time. His behaviour under 


condemnation was calm and ſerene; and when 
proceeding to the block, he ſaid, with true 
magnanimity, *I could die like a Roman, but 
chuſe rather to die as a Chriſtian;“ and in that 


Character he met his fate. His ſpeech upon the 


ſcaffold has been printed by Mr. Wodrow ; but 


ijt contains nothing particular, except the fol- 


Iowing ſolemn and affecting declaration, as he 
was laying his head upon the block, *I de- 
fire you, gentlemen, and all that hear me, 
again to take notice and remember, "That now 
when I am entering on eternity, and am to ap- 
pear before my judge, and as I deſire falva- 
tion, and expect eternal happineſs from him, I 
am free from any acceſſion, bye knowledge, 
contriving, counſel, or any other way, to his 
late majeſty's death.“ Argyle was induced to 
make this declaration in ſo ſolemn a manner, 
becauſe the crown-lawyers had charged him, 
with great virulence, of being acceſſary with 
Cromwell to the king's death. The friends of 
the family of Argyle have, I think very in- 
judiciouſly, printed the following promiſe made 
him by Charles, when at St. Johnſtoun (Perth). 
& Having taken into my conſideration the faith- 
ful endeavours of the marquis of Argyle for 
reſtoring me to my juſt. rights, and the happy 
ſettling of my dominions, I am deſirous to let 
the world ſee how ſenſible I am of his real re- 
ſpec to me, by ſome particular marks of my 

_ favour 
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and confidence which I repoſe in him: and par- 
ticularly I do promiſe, that I will make him 
duke of Argyle, and knight of the garter, and 
one of the gentlemen of my bed- chamber; 
and this to be performed when he ſhall think 
it fit. And I do farther promiſe him to hearken 


to his counſels —<——— (worn out) 
whenever it ſhall pleaſe God to e me to 
my juſt rights in England, I ſhall ſee him paid 
the forty thouſand pounds ſterling which is due 
to him, All which I do promiſe to make een 


upon the word of a king. | 
St. Johnſtoun, | 4 0. R. e 


Sept. 24, 16 50. 


When the circumſtances of Charles at the 
date of this obligation are conſidered, together 


with the vaſt power of Argyle, I cannot help 


thinking that the tranſaction has a very merce- 


nary caſt; and that it muſt have been more for 


the 1 both of the monarch and the pa- 


W triot that the whole had been buried i in ob- 


livion. 
Mr. James Guthrie was the next victim to the 


turn and principles of the times. He was the 


moſt obnoxious public delinquent in Scotland, 
impreſt with the very worſt ideas of popery, 
under the maſk of an enthuſiaſtic antipathy to 


it, and poſſeſſing neither the learning of 'a di- 


vine, nor the manners of a gentleman *, His 


* It is a certain fact, that being confined by illneſs to his 
room at 3 the King paid bim a viſit; and when his wife 
Vol. X. "I roſe 
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and of Mr. 
James 


Guthr ie. 
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His reſolute 
behaviour, 
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behaviour in his miniſterial capacity had been 
next to frantic, and, contrary to the expreſs 
command of the committee of eſtates, he had 
excommunicated Middleton in 1650, for no 
other reaſon than his attachment to Charles. 
This has been repreſented as the ground of 


| 
Middleton's now bringing him to a trial before | 
the parliament. Being a bold ſpirited man, he 
was intrepid in his defence, He boaſted of 
his oppoſition to Cromwell's aſſuming the pro- 2 
tectorſhip, and vindicated every part of his 1 
miniſterial and public conduct. His ſpeech, P 
which is printed by Mr. Wodrow, ſhews him « 
to have been a man of ſtrong parts, and poſ- * 
ſeſſed of a natural eloquence, that would have Ja 
done honour to the beſt of cauſes. Having 8 
mentioned the principles of his conduct, he te 
finiſhes in the following manly manner. “ If 40 
thoſe foundations fall, I muſt fall with them; th 
but if theſe ſuſtain and ſtand in judgment, asI Mt *© 
hope they will, I cannot acknowledge myſelf, MW of 
neither I hope will his majeſty's commiſſioner, e 
and the honourable court of parhament, judge bh 
me guilty of ſedition and treaſon, notwith- 
ſtanding any thing contained in the indid- de 
ment. „ ipa 
His defence was fo ſtrong, that nothing but hay 
the notorious criminality of his conduct could bg 
| . 
roſe to hand his majeſty a chair, “ Sit til}, fit till, good wife, ing 
(ſaid he) the king is a young man, and can hand a chair to 
himſelf.” pou 


have 
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made affected many of the members (ſome of 
them no way favourable to his cauſe) ſo much, 


that they left the houſe, declaring to one an- 


other they would have nothing to do with 


the blood of that righteous man. Some of 


thoſe who remained were for not condemning 
him capitally ; but the majority being of a difs 
ferent opinion, he received ſentence of death, 
which, candidly ſpeaking, he well deſerved. 
His trial, ſo far as can be judged from the com- 
plete proceſs of it, which has been printed, 
appears to have been very fair, and carried on 
with great attention and- patience both by the 
lawyers and the judges. The latter moments 
of this very extraordinary man were agreeable 
to the whole tenor of his life. There is reaſon 


| to believe that he had very high offers, even 


that of a biſhopric made him, if he would have 
recanted. When it was told Charles by one 
of the members, that Gilleſpie, who was Guth- 


rie's fellow-labourer, had ſo many friends in 


the parliament that his life could not be taken, 
«* Well, (ſaid his majeſty) if I had known you 
would have ſpared Mr. Gilleſpie, I would have 
ſpared Mr. Guthrie.” He ſeems, in ſhort, to 


| have propoſed John Knox as the model of his 


conduct; and though their fates were different, 
they were equally undaunted in maintain- 
ing their principles againſt the face of civil 
power. | | | 

| N 2 Many 
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92 THE HISTORY 
— 4 Many other of the remonſtrators were tried; 
ſecution of but none of them ſuffered capitally. Their 


* chief defence lay in the perſecutions they had met 
with from the uſurpers; but this was no juſtifi- 
cation of their defiances thrown out not only 

_ againſt Charles, but againſt all civil authority. 
Gilleſpie had been, if poſſible, more culpable than 
Guthrie. He was principal of the college of 
Glaſgow, and had been a favourite of Crom- 
well, with whom he kept a conſtant corre- 
ſpondence. Being brought to his trial, he even 
owned that he had received money from that 
uſurper; but he ſaid he had applied it to the 
uſe of his college, and ludicrouſly added, that 
draining the coffers of the uſurper could have 
been of no difſervice to the king. Having ac- 
knowledged his guilt, and thrown himſelf 
upon the royal mercy, his life was ſpared, and 
he was confined to Ormiſton, and a diſtri fix 
miles round it. Some other leading remon- 
ſtrators were baniſhed ; but upon the whole, 
the proceedings of this parliament were les 
ſanguinary and more moderate than could have 
been expected from the heads of a party juſt 
recovered from every ſpecies of perſecution, 

; and therefore under the ſtrongeſt e of re- 

1 ſentment and revenge. 

0 Trocegdings The parliament ſat till che twelfth of July, 

| hor par- When their acts, which were numerons, were 

WT publiſhed at the croſs of Edinburgh. It is but 

| doing juſtice to Charles and his miniſters to fay, | 

| = I that 

i | 
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that they applied themſelves with great aſſi- 4. p. 1554. 


duity, and with no little impartiality, to re- 


ſtore the forms of the conſtitution, which had 
been ſo long abrogated. Even the earl of Caſ- 
ſils was named to be an extraordinary lord of 
ſeſſion ; but he was found to be diſqualified, 


by refuſing the oath of ſupremacy. The boards 
of /privy-council and exchequer were ſertled, 


Charles, by advice of the earl of Clarendon 
to the Scotch counſellors added fix Engliſh 


(two Scotch lords being called to the Engliſh 


council). The Engliſh were the chancellor, 
earl of Clarendon, the duke of ' Albemarle, 
(late general Monk) the marquis of Ormond, 
the earl of Mancheſter, and the principal ſecre- 
tary of ſtate for England. The earl of Lau- 


derdale ſtrongly oppoſed the admiſſion of the 


Engliſh equncellors ; nor can I ſee of what ſervice 
1 be, but when the Scotch privy- 
council ſat at Whitehall; and indeed were 


laid aſide upon Clarendon's downfall. 


When we conſider Scotland as being at this 
time diveſted of all. internal juriſdiction, but 
what proceeded from the king and his miniſ- 
ters, and her chains rivetted by her own par- 
liament, which had repealed all the acts ſince 
the year 1635, that could give ſafety or ſecu- 


rity to the ſubject; when we conſider at the 


ſame time that there was ſcarcely a gentleman 
of property in Scotland, not even excepting 
the lord-commiſſioner, who, when thoſe acts 

Were 


State of 
Scotland 


1662, 
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4.5. 1662. Were repealed, was not a rebel in the eye of 
the law, the conduct of Charles in the govern- 
ment of rt kingdom will not be found to 
deſerve the harſh treatment it has met with 
from party prepoſſeſſions. Middleton was a 
brave officer, and thought to be an honeſt 
man. He was appointed by Charles to the high 
poſt of commiſſioner, becauſe he was looked 
upon to be violent in his principles and pro- 
ceedings, and to be void of thoſe little delica- 
cies that might have ſtood in the way of a ra- 
pid and total ſubmiſſion of all parties to the 
royal pleaſure; and, after anſwering that end, 
he was laid aſide, It would be ſcarcely credi- 
ble, that the temper and genius of a nation 
ſhould be ſo entirely changed as the Scots were 
in ten years time, did we not reflect, that the 
people looked back with horror upon the fo- 
reign ſubjection and domeſtic tyranny they 
had ſo lately endured: the former from the 
Engliſh, the latter from their own preachers. 
The differences between the reſolutioners and 
the remonſtrators facilitated the introduction 
not only of prelacy, but an arbitrary power; 
and two parties were formed in the cabinet, 
the one headed by Middleton, the other by 
Lauderdale, which ſuſpended for ſome time the 
miſerable effects of the latter. Lauderdale, 
though one of the worſt and moſt unprincipled 
men of the age, would have willingly pre- 
ſerved prefbyterianiſm in Scotland, becauſe it 

would 
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would have given him a great ſway among all A. D. 2662. 
the ſubjects of that perſuaſion. Middleton, yith regard 
who knew. himſelf to be hated by Lauderdale, er 
was a furious friend to epiſcopacy, that he 
might ſtrengthen his own authority by that of 
the biſhops; and went into the hierarchical no- 
tions of Hyde, and the Engliſh prelates. The 
third party, which was headed by Glencairn, 
and was compoſed of the beſt and moſt mo- 
derate men of property, thought that prelacy 
was abſolutely neceflary for preventing the re- 
turn of the diſorders which the nation had 
lately ſuffered from the covenanters; but they 
were for a moderate epiſcopacy, ſuch as had 
taken place during part of the reign of James 
the firſt; and ſecretly imagined that they 
had numbers and intereſt ſufficient to bring 
about ſuch an eſtabliſhment. I never have ſeen 
any plan of this kind ; nor do I know if any 
ſuch was ever reduced into writing; but that 
they had ſuch views, is inconteſtible from the 
following well atteſted incident. When Lau- 
derdale ſaw that the prelatical part of the Eng- 
liſh council were reſolved upon the reſtoration 
of biſhops in Scotland, he fell in with their 
views as warmly as Middleton himſelf had 
done. This aſtoniſhed Glencairn, who knew 
Lauderdale to be a violent preſbyterian by pro- 
feſſion. He aſked Glencairn, whether he him- 
ſelf was not for biſſiops? „“ Yes, my lord, (re- 
plied the other) but you miſtake my conduct 
| in 
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4.9. 1662. in that affair. I am not for lordly prelates, 


Arbitrary 
impriſon- 
ment of the 
earl of 
Tweedale. 


ſuch as were in Scotland before the Reforma- 
tion, but for a limited, ſober, moderate, epiſ- 
copacy.” * My lord, (replied the other, with 
an oath) ſince you are for bifhops, and muſt: 
have theni, biſhops you ſhall have, and higher 


than ever they were in Scotland, and that you 


will find.” The duke of Hamilton and the 


carl of Crawford endeavoured ſtill to make 


fome oppoſition in council; but the admini-- 


ftration by one bold ſtroke put an end to all 


farther heſitation on that head, 
The earl of Tweedale during Guthrie's trial 
had ſhewn ſome diſlike at the proceedings; and 


it was repreſented at court, that he had even 


ſpoke in the criminal's favour. It was there- 
fore reſolved, though he was one of the beſt 


and worthieſt of all the nobility, to make him 
an example to others. Though Lauderdale and 
he had been intimately connected, yet the 
former ſent down a letter to the council in the 


king's name, requiring them, upon a mere 


verbal information, to impriſon him in the caſ- 


tle, for having uttered ſome ſpeeches which 
tended much to the prejudice of the king's 
authority. He was accordingly impriſoned; 


and with ſome difficulty he obtained the favour 


of being removed from the cafffe to a confine- 
ment upon his own eſtate, on his giving a hun- 
dred thouſand marks bail to return to the caſ- 


tie when called for, Being examined by a 
committee 
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committee of the council, the earl gave 2 fair &. P. 1663. 
and candid account of all his behaviour on the 
trial, which amounted to no more than that he 
thought the judges ought to make ſome allow- 
ances for the epidemical madneſs of the time, 
and ſome other circumſtances, which inclined 
him to ſome other puniſhment leſs than death. 
His confinement laſted from the thirteenth of 
September to the beginning of May following, 
and ſeems to have had the deſired effect; for 
though he was naturally a cautious timid man, 
yet none of the other nobility (ſo far as I can 
perceive) ventured to go even the length that 
he did. 


It would be to little purpoſe ſhould I parti- Fines im- 
cularize all the acts of cruelty and oppreſſion the protkys 
that paſſed in this parliament. The commiſ. 
| ſioner's private eſtate was but ſmall; and he 
f | thought it would be no diſcredit to his dignity 
ſhould he enlarge it at the expence of the preſ- 


byterians. A reſolution was therefore formed 


e for arbitrarily amercing their leaders; and 
5 about nine hundred noblemen and gentlemen 
h of all ranks were fined for no other reaſon, 
's that I can ſee, but becauſe they were preſbyte- 
3 rians, and had ſubmitted, as the whole nation 
IC had done, to the Engliſh under Cromwell and 


Monk. The whole of their amercements 
| amounted to the ſum of one million ſeventeen 
{. thouſand three hundred and fifty-three pounds 

| bx ſhillings and eight-pence, Scots. The de- 

. 0 molition 
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A. P. 1662. molition of the Engliſh citadels built by Crom- 


well give ſome handle to repreſent the admi- 
niſtration as being mild; but, in fact, Middle- 
ton, bold as he was, had not yet ventured 
upon the full reſtoration of epiſcopacy, though 
it had been fully reſolved upon in council; 
and Lauderdale ſuffered Middleton to proceed 
in the rigid manner he did, becauſe he knew 
it would be his ruin. Beſides the carl of Mid- 
dleton, many of the royaliſts, or cavaliers, 
who had ſtuck by himſelf, Montroſe, and Glen- 
cairn, were broken in their fortunes, and ex- 
pected to be indemnified out of the eſtates of 
the covenanters. - 
The whole power of church affairs being 
by the ſixteenth act of this parliament put 
into the king's hands, other acts were multi- 
plied for mortifying the preſbyterians; and at 
laſt, the lord-chancellor preſented a letter to the 
council for the reſtoration of the prelacy 1n its 
higheſt form. I know of no oppoſition that 
this act met with, either in the council or par- 
liament; and the tenor of it was proclaimed 
next day with great ſolemnity at Edinburgh. 
Some preſbyteries heſitated at obeying the pro- 
clamation ; but they were ſoon ſilenced by the 
impriſonment of their leaders, and their being 
threatened with the pains OF rebellion, Other 
letters came from court, enjoining the. obſer- 
vation of anniverſary holidays, the twenty- 
ninth of May, which was the reſtoration of 
| Charles, 
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Charles, and the firſt of Auguſt for Gowry's 4. P. 1662, 
conſpiracy, The covenant was declared to be 
treaſonable. All the limbs of the marquis of 8 
Montroſe that could be recovered were care- 
fully collected, and buried with royal honours 
in the high church of Edinburgh. To give 
the greater ſplendor to the adminiſtration, Sir 
Andrew Durham had a gold crown put upon 
his head in full parliament, creating him Lyon 
king at arms; and he was ſolemnly harangued 
by the chancellor and the lord-regiſter. In 
ſhort, nothing was omitted that could ſtrike 
terror into the preſbyterians. The elections of 
magiſtrates intoall the boroughs of the kingdom 
were directed by the court ; and the members 
of the council took upon themſelves at once 
to queſtion and confirm that of Edinburgh. 
All eccleſiaſtical meetings in ſynods, preibyte- 
ries, and ſeſſions, were now entirely aboliſhed ; 
and ſeveral of them puniſhed for not giving a 
ready obedience to the royal mandate. Thus 
there was, in a manner, a total ceſſation of 
church government, till epiſcopacy could be 
reſtored in the nation. 
Though Charles himſelf had no great predi- 
lection for the perſon of Sharp, yet Clarendon, 
and the other friends of the Engliſh hierarchy, 
thought him by far the moſt proper ptrſon for 
filling the metropolitical ſee of St. Andrew's. 
Many writers, as well as biſhop Burnet, have 
been ſevere, almoſt to barbarity, upon his me- 
Q 2 mory. 
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Tities, repreſented the progreſſion of that atro- 
cious treachery of which he had been accuſed; 
and I am far from ſaying, that he exhibited 


Sharp's 
conduct ex- 
amined. 


H HS one 
I have, from unqueſtionable autho- 


any ſpecimen either of his delicacy or mag- 
nanimity, by accepting of an honour ſo in— 
compatible with the truſt repoſed in him by 
his brethren. We have the narrative of his 
behaviour and negotiation in the words of his 
capital enemy, Mr. Robert Douglas, as they 
are printed by Mr. Wodrow. Neither of thoſe 
authors, however, have been able to fix upon 
Sharp any other charge than barely that of ac- 
cepting the archbiſhopric. When we compare 
Sharp's own account with thoſe of Wodrow, 
he ſeems, while he was charged with his com- 
miſſion from his brethren, to have acted not 
only honeſtly but zealouſly in his truft, even 
after he ſcarcely could have a reaſonable pro» 
ſpect of ſucceſs; and I cannot ſee how the 


- tranſition from preſbytery to epiſcopacy can 


merit the abuſe that has been poured forth 

againſt Sharp's morals, eſpecially by biſhop 
Burnet, The growing diflerences between the 
earls of Middleton and Lauderdale, made it ne- 


ceſſary for the former to ſend up the earls of 


Glencairn and Rothes to vindicate his conduct 
at court, and they were attended by Sharp, 
The preſbyterian party was certainly very low 
at this time in Scotland; and I am inclined to 
think, that Sharp was conſulted about the per. 

. | {ons 
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ſons who were to be made biſhops. Only one 
(Sideſerf) of the old ſet was now alive; and 
Sharp had very little regard to any qualifica» 
tions but thoſe of moderation or oppoſition 
to the remonſtrators, during the late times. 
When we look into the religious compoſi- 
tions of the Scotch clergy of every denomina- 
tion from the Reformation to the Revolution, 


it would be diflicult to meet in hiſtory any ſet 
of eccleſiaſtics of any perſuaſion ſo totally 


void of learning as they were. Their igno- 
rance was compenſated by their zeal againſt 
popery; their abhorrence of all unconſtitu- 
tional ſtretches of the prerogative, and, in ge- 
neral, by their pious exemplary lives; their 
diſintereſtedneſs as to riches, and their laborious 
exerciſes of public and private worſhip. When 
the reſolution was taken at court to reſtore the 
temporalities of biſhoprics to their future in- 
cumbents, the whole did not amount to above 


ſix thouſand pounds ſterling. The archbiſhop- 


rie of St. Andrew's had the beſt revenue; but the 
biſhoprics of Argyle, Dumblain, and Brechin, did 
not amount to above one hundred and twenty- 


five or thirty pounds ſterling a year, each. Even 
this ſmall ſum, as it appears in modern times, 
went far in a country, where the value of mo- 
ney was very high; ſo that the ſmalleſt ſee was 


a very deſireable object to an incumbent, upon 


2 living of fifty, or at moſt ſixty, pounds ſter- 


ling, a year. There is no doubt (as I have al- 
> ready 


wn / 
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Biſhops 
conſecrated. 
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A.D. 1664, ready mentioned) that the ſee of St. Andrew's 


had, for ſome time, been marked out for Sharp. 
One Mr. Fairfoul, whom even Mr. Wodrow 
admits to have been a man of ſome learning 
and neat expreſſion, was named to the arch- 


bdiſhopric of Glaſgow; Mr. James Hamilton, 


brother to the lord Belhaven, was deſigned for 
Galloway, inſtead of Sideſerf, who was re- 
moved to Orkney; and the famous Mr. Robert 
Leightoun, a man every way unexceptionable, 
made choice of the fmall ſee of Dumblain. 


While Sharp remained at London, he neceſ- 


farily conſulted with Sheldon, and the Engliſh 


biſhops. Sideſerf then attended at London, in 
hopes of being preferred to the primacy ; but 
| fome irregularities in his conduct being al- 


ledged 85 him, he was obliged to be con- 
tented with the ſee of Orkney, which was one 
of the beſt in Scotland. It was neceſſary that 
all the new biſhops, Sideſerf excepted, ſhould 


He conſecrated: by Englith prelates. Sharp, 


Fairfoul, Hamilton, and Leightoun, were in 
London for that purpoſe; but previous to the 
ceremony, Sheldon inſiſted upon Sharp and 
Leightoun being made deacons and preſbyters, 
becauſe they never had received epiſcopal ordi- 
nation, to which Sharp, after ſome oppoſition, 
ſubmitted, and the conſecrationg were then per- 
foramen with great ſplendor. 
The new biſhops were received in Scotland 
INN the leaſt public diſturbance happening. 
The 


OF SCOTLAND. 
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The other ſees of Scotland were ſoon filled up: AD. 1662. 


and that kingdom ſeemed all at once to become 
epiſcopal. A troop of life- guard to the king 


in Scotland, conſiſting of a hundred and 


twenty noblemen's and gentlemen's ſons, had 
been formed by Middleton, to be commanded 
by the earl of Newburgh ; and the feſtivity 


which at that time prevailed in Scotland, gave 


_ offence even to Charles himſelf, and his diflo- 
lute court, Middleton and his favourites were 
ſeldom ſober ; and public buſineſs was reſolved 


upon as their different degrees of Als | 


gave them leave. ; 

The ſecond ſeſſion of Middleton's te. 
as it was called, began on the eighth of May; 
and Leſley lord Newark alone objected to the 
confirmation of epiſcopal government of the 
church. An act was paſſed for the preſervation 
of his majeſty's perſon, authority, and govern- 
ment, by which all petitioning or remonſtrat- 
ing in public affairs were declared to be capital 
crimes in the moſt expreſs terms. This is the 


moſt infamous act to be found, perhaps, in the 


records of any kingdom. A declaration of the 
ſame principles, and condemning the ſolemn 
league and covenant, was drawn up, and ſub- 
ſcribed by all in public offices; and thoſe and 
other precautions being taken, the act of in- 
demnity, which had been ſo long expected and 
talked of, was paſſed. This was managed in a 
moſt 9 manner by Middleton and his 
friends. 
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A.D. r6b2. friends. Befides ſome exceptions contained 1 in 


the act of certain obnoxious perſons by name, 
liberty was granted by what was called an im- 
printed act, ſecluding twelve perſons from 
places of truſt, who were to be. named by 
parliament by ballot. Nothing but the laſt 
degree of ſtupefattion could have deviſed ſuch 
an act, which was entirely inconſiſtent with the 
deſpotic powers that had been juſt veſted in 
the king. It was intended to ſeclude Lauder- 
dale, the carl of Crawford, Sir Robert Mur- 
ray, and others; but it terminated in Middle- 
ton's own 8 | 

I have already mentioned the ſevere Cock to 
which the preſbyterians had been doomed. 
This proceeding was ftrongly oppoſed by Lau- 
derdale ; and indeed the whole complexion of 
Middleton's adminiſtration, in ſeveral matters, 
had been violent and iniquitous beyond prece- 
dent. The very preamble of the act brands it 


with injuſtice ; for it is there ſaid, that the 


fines impoſed are to be grven for the relief of 
the king's good ſubjects, who had ſuffered in 
the late troubles. The objections brought by 
Lauderdale and his friends to this act were ſuch, 
as obliged Middleton to ſend up his chief confi- 
dent, Sir George Mackenzie of Tarbat, to per- 
ſuade Charles of its utility; but though the 


act paſſed, Middleton reaped nObenefit from it; 


for his adminiſtration became now to be gene- 
rally odious and contemptible. „ 
FE | pon 


Of 8 DLAN. 
Upon the riſing of the parliament, the ex- 
ecutive power, as uſual, came into the hands 
of the council, the members of which proceeded 
with a very high hand in ſettling epiſcopacy. 
It is ſaid, that Fairfoul propoſed to Middleton 
to baniſh all miniſters who did not receive 
collation and admiſſion from the biſhops ; and 


that an act of council for that purpoſe paſſed - 


at a drunken meeting in Glaſgow, After this, 
the commiſſioner made a circuit through the 
weſt of Scotland ; and upon his return, the 
late Glaſgow act was found to be impolitic as 
well as iniquitous; and ſome meaſures were 


taken by the council to ſoften it, but without : 


much effect; for the earl of Middleton re- 
ceived intimation from the court, that his 
commiſſion was drawing to a period : but be- 
fore I cloſe the hiſtory of his adminiſtration, I 
am to give one inſtance of its horrid rigour, 
Lord Lorn, ſon to the late marquis of Argyle, 
thought himſelf ſo ill-treated at court, that he 
had wrote a pretty free letter to his friend lord 
Duffus, complaining of the practices of his 
enemies in obſtructing his being reſtored to his 
honours and eſtate. This letter was carried 
into parliament, where Middleton conſtrued it 
4s amounting to lealing- making, by giving the 
king falſe impreſſions of his ſubjects.” It was 
voted, that his majeſty ſhould be addreſſed to 
ſend Lorn down to Scotland, which he accord- 
ingly did; and the very day of his arrival, he 

Vox, X. E was 
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A. D. 1662. was brought to the bar of the parliament, from 


Manage- 


ment of 
Middleton, 


whence he was ſent priſoner to the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, and ſoon after tried, and condemned to 
loſe his head ; which he undoubtedly would have 
done, had he not been pardoned by the king. 

Great care had been taken by Middleton to 
conceal the excluſion of Lauderdale, Craw- 


ford, and Sir Robert Murray, by the ballot; 


but Lauderdale had intelligence of it before 
the arrival of the duke of Richmond and Tar- 
bat, who were to bring the news, and to deliver 
a letter in parliament from the biſhops, mag- 
nifying Middleton, and vindicating his con- 
duct. Charles received them very coldly, 
and upbraided them for the diſſolute beha- 
viour of Middleton and his Scotch adminiſ- 
tration; but without checking their arbitrary 
meaſures, tho” he ordered Middleton to come up 
to London and juſtify his conduct. Burnet's re- 


preſentation of the Hiſtory of Scotland, at this 


time, receives great credit from its coinciding 
in many important particulars with that pub. 
liſhed by Mr. Wodrow, who, I have reaſon to 
think, never ſaw Burnet's Hiſtory of his own 
Times. The latter tells, “ That Middleton, to 
obtain time for the king's reſentment to cool, 
pretended that it would be extremẽly diſad- 
vantageous for his majeſty's affairs, if he ſhould 
leave Scotland before, he. had carried the late 
acts into execution.” The ſame author ſays, 
“ That the act of council which had paſſed at 


Glaſgow, 
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Glaſgow, had laid whole counties under an in- A. D. 1662, 


terdict for want of paſtors ;” and intimates, 
That people were, in a manner, prefled into 
the ſervice of the church for filling up the va- 
cancies.” Notwithſtanding all the ſeverity of 


the government, the heads of the preſbyterians 


had many ſecret meetings, and ſeveral bold 
papers were drawn up againſt the perſecutions 
which they now ſuffered ; but, ſo far as I can 
perceive, with no great effect. Some of them 
were bold enough to avow their principles in 


public, and they ſeem to have fared no worſe 


than others upon whom baniſhment, confine- 
ment to a certain diſtrict, or impriſonment, 


W were generally inflicted. 


In the beginning of the year 1663, above 
one fourth of the pariſh-churches in Scotland 
were vacant, becauſe the incumbents would 
not accept of collations in terms of the act. 
Thoſe vacancies - happened chiefly in the welt 
and ſouth; for the northern parts were by no 


means diſſatisfied with prelacy. Some of the 
& outed miniſters had courage to preach in the 


fields, and on the hills; and that practice gave 


nie to that kind of preaching, which after- 
= wards occaſioned ſo much blood-ſhed and 


barbarity. Middleton had, by this time, arri- 
ved at court, where his conduct in Scotland 


b | was ſeverely examined and cenſured. Charles 


rather found fault with the manner, than the 


matter, of his violence ; for he pretended that 


1 Middleton 


1663. 
who breaks 
with Lau- 
derdale, 
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A. P. 1663. Middleton had, in many of his fevereſt pro- 
ceedings, acted without, and ſometimes againſt, 
inſtructions; and Lauderdale preferred a charge 
againſt him, which amounted to high treaſon, He 
particularly accuſed him of having taken money 
from ſome of the moſt obnoxious of the preſby- 
terians, to omit them in the act of fines. Middle- 
ton was the leſs able to ſupport this attack, as 
the credit of his friend, the earl of Clarendon, 
now began to totter. He was ſupported by the 
duke of Albemarle, who was well acquainted 
with the temper of the Scotch covenanters, and' 
told the king that Middleton had purſued the 
only. courſe that could befriend him. Sheldon, 
who was then archbiſhop of Canterbury, de- 
fended Middleton likewiſe ; becauſe the whole 

of his conduct had been directed to the good 
of the king's ſervice, and the eſtabliſhment 
of epiſcopacy, however deficient it might have 
been in point of forms. The biſhops of Scot- 
land wrote, at the ſame time, in an alarming 
manner to their friends in England, in vindi- 
cation of Middleton. The reſult was, that 
Middleton was found guilty of arbitrary con- 
duct, as high commiſſioner, and the execution 
of his act of fines was ſuſpended. Charles, 
however, declared, that he beheved him to be 
an honeſt man, and that he would ſtill protect 
him; but at the ſame time he diſmiſſed him 
from his ſeryice, and recalled his commiſſion. 
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Upon the diſmiſſion of Middleton, who after- 4. D. 1663. 
Wards died governor of Tangier, Lauderdale _— 
went to Scotland, where he acted as firſt miniſ- 
ter, and the earl of Rothes was declared lord 
high commiflioner. His ſyſtem was different 
from, though perhaps not ſo defenſible as, that 
ef Middleton. He brought down a. pardon to 
lord Lorn ; the earl of Tweedale was made pre- 
ſident of the council, and to ſweeten the depen- 
dence in which he held the commiſſioner, he 
gave him ſeveral profitable employments. The 
Balloting Act, as it is called, was repealed, it 
never having been put in execution; and all 
Middleton's friends had been diſmiſſed from be- 
ing lords of the articles. They were replaced by 
the order of biſhops, who were entirely at the 
devotion of the court; and they choſe the no- 
bility who were to be lords of the articles; 
and thoſe two, as formerly, choſe the barons 
and the burgeſſes. Thus, one order being at. 
the devotion of the king, he was, in fact, maſ- 
ter of all the proceedings and reſolutions of 
parliament, where nothing could be brought 1 in 
without his permiſſion. 
The parliament met on the eighteenth of 8 
June, and their ſecond act that paſſed, was fecutionin 
| Scotland. 
againſt ſeparation from, and diſobedience to, ec- 
cleſiaſtical authority. This act was ſo ſevere 
againſt nonconformity, that it was called the 
Biſhops Drag- net. It would be to no purpoſe 
to ſpecify all the acts that were made for the 
ſecurity 


\ 
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A.D. 1663. ſecurity of deſpotiſm and prelacy in Scotland. 

Proceedings Many of them were ſuperfluous; but the mem 

AP tos thought they never could do enough to 
gratify the court and the new miniſter, Juſ- 
tices of the peace were impowered to commit 
conventiclers without juries ; and when an of- 
fender was tried for the third offence, if he was 
found guilty, he was to be baniſhed to Ame- 
rica, The ſubſcription of the declaration, which 
was to be taken by all in public offices, was en- 
forced with new penalties, eſpecially againſt the 

| trading part of the ſubjects; but it was refuſed 

N by the earl of Crawford, who thereby loſt his 

4 treaſurerſhip, 

One of the moſt important acts which paiſed 
in this parhament, was that declaring the con- 
ſtitution of a national ſynod. This meeting 
was to conſiſt of the archbiſhop and biſhops, 

the deans, and two members from every preſ- 
bytery, one of whom was to be the moderator 
appointed by the biſhop. All the buſineſs laid 
before this conrt was to be propoſed by the 
king's commiſſioner; but the archbiſhop of 
St. Andrew's, who was to be preſident, had a 
negative upen the reſolutions of the majority : 
but if no ſuch negative was impoſed, their act 
was to have the form of an eccleſiaſtical law, 
when confirmed by the king The reader will 
eaſily conclude, that this a& took from the 
clergy all manner of power, even in ſpiritual 
matters, and, no doubt, was intended to be an 
occaſional check upon that body. Tho 
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The earl of Lauderdale being willing to prove 
how uſeful a miniſter he could be to Charles in 
Scotland, brought the parliament to vote the 
raiſing a body of twenty thouſand foot and 
two thouſand horſe. This army, which was to 
be entirely at the king's devotion and under 
the miniſter's direction, was not only more 
than ſufficient to enſlave Scotland, but to af- 
fiſt in reducing the parliament of England, if 
it ſhould: perſiſt in oppoſing the king. By this 


bold meaſure Lauderdale convinced Charles 


how much he underitood the art of govern- 
ment better than Middleton, and how ſuperior 
he was to that rival, in the deſpotiſm of his 
principles, ſince arbitrary laws were of very 
little effect without an army to enforce them. 

During this ſeſſion Wariſton, who, as I have 
victim for the thine eſtate, (the barons and bur- 
geſſes,) was tried, condemned, and executed at 
Edinburgh. He had, {00N after the Reſtoration, 
eſcaped to Hamburgh, and, after wandering 
about for ſome time, he ſettled at Rouen, 
where being diſcovered and ſeized, Lewis the 
fourteenth, againſt the opinion of his miniſ- 
ters, in compliment to Charles, ſent him over 
a priſoner to England. He had, at the time of 
his trial, outlived all his faculties; but ſeemed 
to recover them while he was on the ſcaffold. 
About the time of his execution great fer- 
ments broke out in the weſt and other parts of 

Scotland, 
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THE HISTORY 


a. b. i863. Scotland, eſpecially at Dumfries and Kircud- 


The council, to ſhew their zeal, gave a com- 
miſſion to the earl of Linlithgow and ſome 
other noblemen, to march with part of the ar- 


Turner's 


Oppr eſſions. 


bright, but not attended with any blood - ſhed. 


my to the diſaffected places, and to bring the 
delinquents to juſtice. This was among the 


firſt of the many oppreſſive commiſſions of the 
fame king, granted againſt the preſbyterians 
during this reign ; and, though it had little or 


no effect, it put the government to conſiderable 


expence, and proved extremely. oppreſſive to 


the delinquents, many of whom were ſent 


priſoners to Edinburgh. 


One Sir James Turner was, at this Gez the 


active officer for the council, and ated: in the 


double capacity of informer and perſecutor. 
He is {aid to have been a man of learning, and 


of a fiery diſpoſition ; but though his proceed- 
ings were harſh and cruel, it was afterwards 
found that they fell ſhort in ſeverity to his 
inſtructions. The council thanked him for his 


care and pains in ſceing the laws about church 
government receive due obedience; and he was 


appointed at once judge and executioner of the 
law. Having received a conſiderable command, 


his men lived at free: quarter in Kircudbright, 


Dumfries, and other diſaffected parts of the 
weſt; and he was impowered by his commiſ- 
Hon 0 receive information, and to impoſe 


and levy fines without any proceſs. The vio- 
Ha lences 
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lences committed, and the injuries inflicted 4. D. 1663. 


upon the poor people by thoſe ruffian ſoldiers, 
were ſo barbarous, that even Sir George Mack- 


enzie, the apologiſt of this and · the ſucceeding 


reign, pretends to defend them only by ſay- 
ing, that Turner was afterwards laid aſide. To 
palliate thoſe ſeverities, the council paſſed ſome 
acts firſt againſt the papiſts, and then againſt 
the quakers, but to very little purpoſe. 


Upon the reſignation of the earl of Craw- 


ford, who was a ſteady preſbyterian, but a 
oreat ſufferer in the royal cauſe, the lord high- 
commiſſioner, Rothes, received the treaſurer's 
ſtaff, and the carl of Tweedale was appointed 
preſident of the council in the room of Rothes. 
The earl of Lauderdale's brother, and the two 
archbiſhops, were added to the council; and 
the lord Lorn, by being . reſtored to the title 


and eſtate of his grandfather, became earl of 


Argyle, to render Lauderdale's adminiſtration 
the more popular, 


This year ſome encroachments having been 


made upon the privileges of the Scots in France, 
by being ſubjeted to new impoſts, the coun- 
cil of Scotland wrote a ſmart letter to that 


king; and the relief it procured them was 


afterwards made uſe of as an argument for the 


toleration of popery in Scotland. Some com- 


motions in Ireland about the ſame time gave 
the council a handle for ſtopping the intercourſe 
between Scotland and that iſland, the north- 
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R. P. 1663. ern inhabitants of which were generally of 
Scotch extraction, and of the „ re- 
. ligion. ; 
1664, Whatever effect tic terrors of a+ ſtanding 


Difference 


in the ad- army produced in Scotland among the com- 
tion. mon people, the adminiſtration was ſplit into 
parties. Sharp ſaw that he had gone too far; 
and that he might meet with the fate of Laud, 
if he and his brethren were not ſtrengthened by 
farther powers. He therefore made uſe of his 
credit at court, which was now very great, to 
obtain from Charles a high commiſſion for ec- 
cleſiaſtical affairs, which, in fact, took them 
entirely out of the hands of the privy-coun- 
cil, and threw them into thoſe of the biſhops, 
The powers of this court were, in fact, inqui- 
ſitorial and independent. The members of it 
were authorized “ to take cognizance of, and 
puniſh, all offenders, who went about corrupt- 
ing and diſaffecting people from their allegiance, M 
reſpect, and obedience to the laws, and all 
who expreſſed their diſſatisfaction to his ma- 
jeſty's authority, by contravening acts of par- 
liament, or council, in relation to church-af- 
fairs.“ The members were the archbiſhop of 
St. Andrew's, (who had now obtained pre- 
cedency of the chancellor) the lord of Mon: 
troſe, the earls. of Argyle, Athol, Eglinton, i 
Linlithgow, Hume, Galloway, Annandale, Wl 
Tweedale, Leven, Murray; the biſhops of 
| Edinburgh, . Dunkeld, Aberdeen, 3 
| Brechis 1 
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OF SCOTLAND. 
Brechin, Argyle, and the iſles; 
Drumlanerk, Pitſligo, Fraſer, Cochran, Hal - 
kertoun, and Bellenden; the preſident of the 
ſeſſion, the regiſter, che advocate, Sir John 
Hume, juſtice-clerk, Mr. Charles Maitland, the 
laird of Philorth elder, Sir Andrew Ramſay, 
Sir William Thomſon; the provoſts of St. Anz 
drew's, Aberdeen, Glaſgow, Air, and Dum- 
WT frics; Sir James Turner, and the dean of gild 
of Edinburgh. Of theſe, five was to be a quo- 
W rum; an archbiſhop or biſhop being one of the 
onmber; and all officers in the kingdom, both 
civil and military, were to obey their orders. 

= lt is not neceſſary to point out the abſurdi- 
ties and dangers ariſing from ſo unlimited a juy 
vicdiction as was veſted in this high commiſſion. 
They had been foreſeen by the king's beſt 
friends in Scotland; and an open breach had 
enſued between the chancellor and the archbi, 
Wy ſhop of St. Andrew's. The earl of Lauder- 
due had given way to the latter, in hopes that 
Sharp's violence would ruin epiſcopacy in Scot- 
land; but the chancellor's death left che arch- 
= biſhop without a rival. The latter was afraid 
chat the earl of Tweedale might obtain the 
We great ſeal; and (if we are to believe biſhop 
Burnet) he made intereſt for it to himſelf by 
Sheldon and his friends at the court of Eng- 
land. Be that as it will, it was given to the 
earl of Rothes, who may be ſaid at this time 
60 have been inveſted with the three greateſt 
z E places 


the lords P. 166 
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A, D. 1664. places in Scotland, beſides the command of 4 


v odrow, 
yo}. 1. Py 
206. . 


1665. 


allowance was twenty pounds ſterling a day; 


troop of life-· guards. Sharp appeared over- 


joyed at the advancement of Rothes, with 
whom he cultivated the moſt intimate connec- 


tions; and when he left London, he told 
Charles, that he could now aſk no more for 
the church. : 

The weſtern perſecutions were till raging 
with the moſt unrelenting fury ; and the high- 
commiſſion court vied with the privy-council 


in proving themſelves the abject tools of de- 


ſpotiſm. Subſcriptions to the declaration were 
enforced afreſh. The names of all recuſants 
were ſent up to court. It was rendered penal 
to relieve the deprived preſbyterian miniſters ; 
and they were, by proclamation, prohibited 


from living in Edinburgh, or any other burghs 


in the kingdom. The act of fines were put in 
execution by the privy-council ; but were again 


ſuſpended for ſome time by the court, tho? col- 


lected next year. Matters were now preparing 
between the lord-commiſſioner and the primate 
for a national ſynod, which the archbiſhop had 
his reaſons for not ſuffering to fit ; and he was 
named by the lord-commiſſioner to preſide in 
the privy-council : and in his abſence, Burnet 


| archbiſhop of Glaſgow, who was at the ſame 


time made an extraordinary lord of the ſeſſion. 
Matters now were carried on ſmoothly by the 
adminiſtration : the lord high-commiſſioner's 


but 
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but it was to be augmented to ſifty on che A. b. 1665, 

fitting down of the national ſynod. He was 

a man of pleaſure, which the vaſt income of 

his places enabled him to gratify ; not rigidly 

addicted to any principle, and under the joint 

direction of Sharp and Lauderdale. The per- 

ſecution of the preſbyterians was ſomewhat re- 

laxed this year upon the breaking out of the 

Dutch war, and the viſible reluctance of many 

noblemen to be inſtrumental in farther cru- 

elties. Turner, however, continued to be very 

active in the weſt, where he obliged all the 

preſbyterians to deliver up their arms, under 

pretence that they would join the Dutch in 

caſe of an invaſion, This is repreſented by 

Mr. Wodrow as an unparalleled act of ſeve- 

rity ; butT think it an inevitable meaſure, when 

the provocations the party met with are con- 

ſidered. a A 
On the ſecond of Auguſt a convention of ae 
the ſtates was held to raiſe money for his ma- «ates. 

jeſty to ſupport him in the Dutch war; and 

the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's preſided in it. 

About a million of marks, Scots *, was voted 

by way of taxation on this occaſion ; and many 

of the weſt country gentlemen were confined, 

by arbitrary orders of the council, upon mere 

ſuſpicion. After all, it is reaſonable to think, 

that ſome correſpondence was kept up between 
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A. D. 1665. the preſbyterians, and their friends who had 


A rebellion 
breaks out. 


either been baniſhed, or had retired to Holland, 
which might have been dangerous to the go- 
vernment. To prevent any conſequences of 
that kind, the commiſſioner, this year, made a 
moſt pompous progreſs through all the chief 
towns of the weſt, attended by the king's 
guards ; and upon his return freſh ſeverities, 


as appears by the council books, were inflicted 


upon the diſſident preſbyterian clergy, The 
acts againſt them left it doubtful, whether it was 


ſafe for a landlord to admit them as tenants ; 


and the earl of Kelly, who was far from be- 
ing their friend, told archbiſhop Burnet, & That 
the government ought to impoſe a badge up- 


on them, leſt he ſhould ignorantly let any of 


them a houſe or tenement, and thereby incur 
the laſh of the law.” 

The more thoſe perſecutions encreaſed, the 
diſſidents grew the more numerous. Penalties 
were impoſed upon magiſtrates who ſpared or 
overlooked them. It was penal for any one of 
them to refuſe the primate or his brethren 


their lordly titles, when brought before the 
high commiſſion; and not only officers, but 


private ſoldiers of the army, were impowered 


to inflit corporal puniſkments upon all who 


were found to be preſent at conventicles. The 
priſons, at laſt, were ſo crouded with diſſident 
priſoners, that the members of the council were 


_ obliged to make a kind of a jail-delivery, upon 


the 
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the priſoners conſenting to be tranſported by A. D. 1665. 
one Hutchinſon to Barbadoes. That the pe- 
nalties of law might not ſeem to be directed 
againſt the preſbyterians alone, the council 
took it upon themſelves to commit the care of 
the educition of the marquis of Huntley, who 
was a papiſt, to the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's; 
but that nobleman, who was afterwards created. 
duke of Gordon, died a Roman catholic. 

The little effect that attended the perſecution 1666. 
of the preſbyterians, impelled Sharp to repair 
to London, where he accuſed, though in gene- 
ral terms, Lauderdale's giving them ſecret en- 
couragement. He was attended by lord Rothes, 
who did not chuſe to ſtand by Sharp in this 
accuſation. The whole of biſhop Burnet's ac- 
count of this tranſaction is improbable and in- 
conſiſtent. Sharp was neither ſo weak nor 
ſo wicked a man as he repreſents him to have 
been; for he muſt have been devoid of com- 
mon ſenſe as well as virtue, if he had acted in 
the manner Burnet mentions. Lauderdale pro- 
bably availed himſelf of the arrival of biſhop 

Leightoun, who was fo worthy and ſo good a 
man, that he came to London and offered to 
reſign his biſhopric, rather than be found to 
have any hand in the miſeries of his country. 
The wiſdom and mildneſs of that prelate had re- 
conciled the moſt moderate of the preſbyte- 
rians to his conduct and principles; and Charles 

was ſo much affected by his repreſentations, 
that 
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that he ordered the high commiſſion court to 
be diſcontinued, and that the ſeverities of the 
perſecution in Scotland ſhonld be relaxed. 

While thoſe meaſures were under delibera- 
tion, an alarm came from Holland, that the 
Dutch were inclined to furniſh the Scotch diſſi- 
dents with money and arms. Charles thought 
this intelligence was fo important, that he or- 
dered more troops to be raiſed in Scotland; only. 
part of the army that had been voted being le- 
vied. Two Scotchmen, who had been in the 
Muſcovite ſervice, and of great reputation, 
were appointed to command them. The 
one was Dalziel, and the other Drummond. 


To ſupport this army, Charles, by the advice 


of Sharp, ordered the uncollected fines to be 
appropriated. This was a great diſappointment 
to the old cavaliers whoſe fortunes had been 
ruined in the royal ſervice. Turner was then 
in the weſt, exerciſing his cruel ſeverities, and 
the rigid injunctions daily publiſhed for confor- 
mity with curates, (for ſo the epiſcopal clergy 
were called) diſpoſed the people in many parts 
of the kingdom to inſurrections. The admini- 
ſtration, among their other meaſures, had con- 
fined many of the weſt-country preſbyterian 
gentlemen and clergy to the northern counties. 
As they generally were men of unexception- 
able lives, and talked in higl® ftrains of piety, 


they made many converts; and the beſt affect- 


ed friends of the government adviſed their be- 


ing 
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OF SCOTLAND. 121 
ing recalled from the places of their exile! This AD. 1666, 
not being done, accounts for the reaſon why many 
inhabitants in Murray, and other counties of 
the north, all of a ſudden became violent preſ- 
byterians, and their poſterity remain ſo to this 
day. A narrative of the ſufferings of the church 
of Scotland ſince the reſtoration of the epiſco- eee 
pacy being printed, created a new ferment ne, 
among the people of that perſuaſion ; and its 
being ordered by the council to be burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman, occaſioned its- 
being read more than before. The ſpirit of 
diſcontent might ftill, however, have been 
prevented, had it not been for the groſs im- 
morality, ignorance, and avarice of the new 
incumbents, who had ſucceeded the ejected 
preſbyterian clergymen. They generally at- 
tended the military in their harſheſt and moſt 
oppreſſive exploits; and in the beginning of 
this year the ſum of fifty thouſand pounds 
Scots, was raiſed upon the poor inhabitants of 
a few weſtern counties, beſides a vaſt number 
who were turned out of their dwellings. Some 
complaints were. made of thoſe proceedings, 
which were equally impolitic as barbarous; but 
to no purpoſe : and many noblemen, otherwiſe 
well affeted to the government, were filent, in 
hopes that the perſecution was too violent to 
laſt; and that it muſt, in time, return upon the 
heads of its authors. | 
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The military, now, were ordered to raiſe the 
moiety of the fines which had been impoſed by 
Middleton, but poſtponed till this year. This 
was done in ſo inhuman a manner, that the:mo- 
ney fell far ſhort of the expected ſum. The exceſ- 
five mulds and oppreſſions the middling and 
lower ranks of people had already ſuffered, had 
brought them to ſuch extreme poverty, that 
it was common for the troopers when they 
met a beggar, to aſk in a taunting manner, 
e Whether he had been fined?” They who 


could not pay were dragged to priſon, and jails 


were ſoon wanting for confining the delin- 
quents, who muſt have periſhed had they not 
been ſupported at the public expence. Enough, 
however, was collected to raiſe two regiments 
of foot, and ſix troops of horſe. Dalziel, who 
was general, had one of the regiments, and the 
lord Newburgh the other. The troops were 


given to the duke of Hamilton, the earls of 


Annandale, Airly, Kincardin, and others. Thoſe, 
with the guards, and the earl of Linlithgow's 
regiment, made up three thouſand foot and 
eight troops of horſe, who were devoted to the 
ſervice of the prelates, and quartered in the 
weſtern counties. Though the fines, as I have 
already mentioned, were appropriated for their 
payment, and though the general was to ac- 
count for the diſburſements, yet great part of 
the money being ſunk by frauds of the collec- 
tors, a convention of eſtates was ſummoned to 


meet 
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meet in November, to make good the deficien- 4. D. 1666; 
cies of the army's payment. | 

The protection of ſo conſiderable a force, wiceries of 
emboldened the government of Scotland, mon Tone, 
which was now directed by Sharp, to iſſue new 
proclamations for conformity; eſpecially one 
for procuring obedience to eccleſiaſtical autho- 
rity. This proclamation inflicted penalties up- 
on maſters who kept nonconforming ſervants; 
and upon magiſtrates who ſuffered noncon- 
formiſts to live in their burghs; and upon 
heritors, whoſe tenants did not give bond for 
conformity; but with this addition, that the 
effects of ſuch tenants as refuſed were given to 
their heritors or landlords. It was in vain for 
the common people, during their miſery, to caſt 
their eyes towards their ſuperiors, who either 
durſt not or would not interpoſe in their fa- 
vour; and it imbittered their diſtreſſes when 
they ſaw the duke of Hamilton and other no- 
blemen, who had always profeſſed themſelves 
their friends, officers in the army that op- 
preſſed them. 
It is no wonder if, under ſuch a load of ca- who break 
lamities, the people of the weſt grew deſpe- — 
rate; in which caſe we are to account for no 
other motive of the inſurrection that followed. 
It began on the fourteenth of November, at a 
village called Dalry, in Galloway, where a few 
peaſants diſarmed and made priſoners ſome 
ſoldiers, as they were dragging to priſon and cru» 
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AD. 1666. elly beating an aged conntryman, who was 


unable to pay his church-fines. The peaſants, 
who knew they were to expect no mercy, were 


Joined by others, who ſurpriſed and diſarmed 
other ſmall parties of ſoldiers; and, at laſt, they 


became numerous enough to make Sir James 
Turner himſelf a priſoner at Dunfries, and to 
difarm his ſoldiers. They were now joined by 


ſome country gentlemen, and their behaviour 


was far more moderate and peaceable, than 
could have been expected from their provoca- 
tions. Lord Rothes was then at court *, and 
had repreſented Scotland as being in a perfect 
ſtate of tranquillity, when Charles ſhewed him 
an expreſs which had arrived from the governor 


of Carliſle, mentioning the particulars of the 


inſurrection. Rothes ſeemed to give no credit 
to the intelligence, or, at leaſt, made llight of | 
the affair, when another expreſs arrived from 
the council of Scotland, confirming it; and 
Sharp, making dreadful repreſentations of the 


_ dangers with which he and the council were 


environed, deſired that orders might be ſent to 


the troops in the north of England, to march to 


their protection, 

In the mean while, the council met at Edin- 
burgh, and nothing was omitted for ſuppreſ- 
ſing the rebellion, which was repreſented as be- 
ing far more dangerous than itazeally was, Ge- 


* Mr. Wodrow ſays he went up to receive inſtructions con- 
cerning the convention of eſtates that had been ſummoned te 
meet. 
| peral 
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neral Dalziel was ordered to rendezvous the 
royal troops at Glaſgow, and from thence to 
march towards the rebels wherever they were. 

Orders were iſſued for the chief nobility, all 
over the kingdom, to put themſelves in arms 
for the preſervation of the public peace; and 
Dalziel was furniſhed with a proclamation 
againſt the inſurgents, It is remarkable, that in 
this proclamation no indemnity was offered to 
thoſe who were in arms; but it ſaid, « that if 
they donot lay them down in twenty-four hours, 
they ſhall be proceeded againſt as incorrigible 
and deſperate rebels, and incapable of mercy or 
pardon.” As to the rebellion itſelf, as it was 


called, at firſt it ſcarcely deſerved the name of an 


inſurrection. The chief agents in aſſembling the 
people were, according to biſhop Burnet, four 
fiery miniſters, Semple, Maxwell, Welſh, and 
Guthrie. It was fortunate for the chief men. of 
property among the preſbyterians, that they 
were then under confinement, either upon ſul- 
picion, or for former delinquencies ; ſo that 
they had no concern with the inſurgents. 


Lieutenant-colonel Wallace, and one major 


Learmoth, were their chief officers ; but they 
expected to be headed by major-general Mont- 
gomery of the houſe of Eglinton. In this they 


were diſappointed, which ſtruck a great damp 


upon their cauſe. At Air, which-was the place 
of their rendezvous, their numbers amounted 


to two thouſand, notwithſtanding the dreadful 
8 5 diſap- 
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A. D. 1666. diſappointments they met with; and at Ochiltree 


they formed themſelves into the appearance of an 
army, of which Wallace was choſen commander 
in chief. Some of the more moderate among 
them, perceiving there was no concert in their 
proceedings; that their moſt ſanguine friends 
fell far ſhort in the complements of men they had 
promiſed to raiſe; and that, in fact, their army 


Wvas no better than a rope of ſand, propoſed 


that it might be diſmiſſed: If we make allow- 
ances for their enthuſiaſtic effuſions, the reſo- 
lution of the oſſicers to ſtand by each other, 
was as prudent as brave; becauſe the diſſolu- 
tion of their army gave them no poſſibility 
of ſafety. Sir James Turner was ſtill in their 
power, and many of the chief rebels were for 
putting him to death; but he was ſpared, when 
they ſaw, by his dns that he had not 
acted up to their rigour. 

General Dalziel remained ſtill at Glaſgow, 
and ſeemed to be perfectly eaſy about the pro- 


greſs of the inſurgents, whoſe numbers in a 


ſhort time, would, he thought, dwindle. He 
was not miſtaken ; for though when they ad- 
vanced to Lanerk in their way to Edinburgh, 
they were three thouſand ſtrong, yet they di- 
miniſhed every day after. Dalziel followed them 
ſlowly; they, however, avoided an engagement, 
having placed great hopes in the citizens of 
Edinburgh, and the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring counties, But though they marched 
1 8 5 to 
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tal, they found no encouragement; and had 
intelligence that the city was fortified, and 
both that and the caſtle well prepared to re- 
ceive them. Above one half of their num- 
bers had now left them; and Mr. John Guthrie, 
one of the moſt animated leaders they had, 
was taken ſo ill, that he was obliged to leave 
the field. All hopes of ſucceſs being now 
over, the duke of Hamilton, and ſome gentle- 
men of rank, offered to procure their pardon, 


if they would lay down their arms. Some ne- 


gotiations of that kind were held; and it ap- 
pears from the papers publiſhed by Mr. Wod- 
row, that Wallace did ſend propoſals to the 
council, where Sharp continued to. preſide ; but 
that they were rejected, as the king's procla- 


mation contained no promiſe of pardon. 


All hopes of obtaining terms being-now at 


an end, they reſolved to march to Biggar by 


thePentland hills; but, on a muſter, they found 
their numbers did not amount to above nine 
hundred, and thoſe weak and difpirited thro? 
fatigue and diſappointment. Dalziel was then 
cloſe on their rear, and an engagement was 
unavoidable. The rebels behaved with great 
courage, and in ſeveral attacks repulſed the 
king's troops; but the diſpute at laſt' was fi- 
nifhed by Dalziel's ſuperiority in (cavalry, and 
the rebels were totally defeated. Not above 
fifty were killed in the engagement; but ſome 

| hundreds 
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hundreds were taken priſoners. Wallace, who, 
through the whole conduct of this ill-concerted 
expedition, appears to have acted with no con- 
temptible military abilities, eſcaped to Holland; 
and the whole army of the rebels muſt have 
been killed or made priſoners, had it not been 
for the darkneſs of the-night, the engagement: 
having 8 on the twenty-eighth of _ 


vember. 
Iwo days after the defeat of the rebels at 


pentland hills, the council ordered all their 


eſtates to be ſequeſtrated into the hands of the 


Jord-treaſurer ; and no man can form an idea 
of greater ſeverities than thoſe that were de- 
nounced by the council, againſt all who were ei- 
their directly or indirectly concerned in the 
late inſurrection. It extended even to the preſ- 
byterians in general, and all who were ſuſpect- 
ed of being their friends. The country-people, 
according to Mr. Wodrow, (but with what 
conſiſtency I cannot ſee). murdered the fugi- 


tives when they fell into their hands; and the 


Priſoners were crouded together in a narrow 


jail, where they had neither light nor air. 
Their puniſhment came under the cognizance 


of the council ; and the. common queſtion was 


agitated, whether by their receiving quarter in 


the field, it was not undexyſtood that their lives 
were to be ſpared ? It paſſed in the negative, 


to the great diſpleaſure of the general. The 


famous Sir George Mackenzie, who, though 2 
poor 
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OF SCOTLAND. 
poor writer, was an excellent lawyer, was ap- A. P. 2666, 
pointed one of their council, with Sir George 
Lockhart, one of the ableſt lawyers Scotland 
ever produced; and the reader in the notes 
will find Mackenzie's opinion * upon the queſ- 


* « The moſt conſiderable military queſtions, ſaith he, which 
I remember in all the adjournal books, are, firſt, that which 
was debated December fifth, 1666, the caſe whereof was: Some 
weſt- countrymen had formed themſelves in an army, and were 
declared traitors by the council; and being thereafter beat at 
Pentland-hills, captain Arnot, major M'Culloch, and others, 
were taken by ſome of his majeſty's inferior ofacers upon 
quarter. But being pannelled before the juſtices as traitors, it 
was alledged for them, That it could not be put to the know- 
ledge of an inqueſt before the juſtices, becauſe they having been 
modelled in an army, and taken in the field fighting as ſoldiers, 
they behoved to be judged by the military law, and by that law 
ſuch as get quarter in the field, are by that quarter ſecured 
therein for their lives, and cannot be hereafter quarrelled. To 
which it was replied, That there can be no quarter but where 
there is a “ bellum juſtum ;” and it is not the number nor form 
of an army, but the cauſe that makes * bellum juſtum ;” and 
public inſurrections of ſubjects againſt their prince are rather ſe- 
dition than * bellum juſtum;“ and theſe inſurrections being trea- 
ſon, none can remit treaſon but the king, and therefore quarter 
could not be equivalent to a remiſſion; but all the effect of 
quarter 1n this caſe 1s, to ſecure theſe who get the ſame from 
preſent death, To which it was replied, That all who get 
quarter from any who are authorized to be ſoldiers, are by that 
quarter ſecured againſt that authority from whom theſe ſoldiers 
derive their power; and theſe who get the quarter, are not to 
diſpute whether theſe ſoldiers had a ſufficient power to give 
quarter, or whether © bellum” be « juſtum” or © injuſtum ;” 
for that were in effe& to deſtroy quarter in all cafes, and to 
make all ſuch as take up arms to be deſperate and 1rteconcile- 
able; and the power of giving quarter is naturally inherent in 
all ſoldiers as ſuch. And as the council, withgut expreſs re- 
miſſion from the king, upon ſubmiſſion, might have ſecured their 
| lives, ſo might ſoldiers by quarter; for they have as much power 
in the field, as the others at the council-table. Secondly, Law- 
yers are very clear that quarters ſhould be kept, though given to 
ſubjects who are rebels. Grotius, lib. iii. cap. 19, where, after 
Vol. X. 8 he 
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4. b. 1666. tion, which is too intereſting to be omitted 


Wodrow's 
Appendix, 
P · 


101. 


here. Ten of the moſt confiderable of the 
priſoners were tried, and hanged with circum- 
ſtances of ſeverity, if not injuſtice. Some of 


the priſoners ſuffered the inhuman torture called 


the boots, which was inflicted by the leg being 
put into a caſe, into which wedges were gra- 
dually driven by iron hammers; and if the ac- 
cuſed did not anſwer to the interrogatories as 
his tormentors pleaſed, the bone of the leg 
was ſhattered to pieces, and the ſubſtance of it 
converted into a jelly. Nothing could be 
drawn from the ſufferers, but that oppreſſion 
and injuſtice had impelled them to take arms. 
Commiſſions were iſſued through all parts of 
the weſt for trying the priſoners; and execu- 
tions became ſo frequent, that the hangmen 


themſelves relented, and refuſed to perform: 


their office; and one of them even preſented a 
long and ſerious remonſtrance in his own vin- 
dication. It would be exceſſively difagreeable, 
as well as uninſtructive to the reader, to men- 
tion the particulars of the trials and execu- 
tions of all who ſuffered. Had the rebellion 
he hath fully treated that queſtion „de fide ſervanda,” con- 
cludes, That “ fides, data etiam perfidis & rebellibus ſubditis, 
eſt ſervanda. And this bath been obſerved in the civil wars in 
Holland and France ; and by his majeſty and his father at home 
during the late trodbles: Third , Quarter is advantageous to 


the king, and ſo ſhould be kept; for theſe who are taken might 
have killed his majeſty's general and officers, and by giving 


quarter to his enemies, he redeemed his ſervants : and if the 
only effect of quarter were to be reſerved to a public trial, none 


* ould ehr quarter.“ 


been 
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been unprovoked, it muſt have been inexcuſ- A. D. 1666, 


able; but the inſurgents were far from being 
of ſanguinary diſpoſitions, as appeared from 
the gentle treatment they gave to Sir James 
Turner, one of their capital enemies. The cir- 
cumſtances of the executions were atrocious; 
and though I cannot aſcertain the preciſe num- 
ber, yet they were ſo frequent, as to produce 
from court an order, under the hand'of Charles 
himſelf, that no more blood ſhould be ſpilt. 
The odium of all the ſeverities which the re- 


is ſeverely cenſured by Burnet and other 
writers on that account. He was well ſeconded 


the moſt brutal meaſures, even that of hanging 
all who did not inſtantly renounce the cove- 
nant, and ſwear to conform themſelves to the 
laws in time to come. Some of the wiſeſt of 
the epiſcopal clergy, and particularly Wiſhart, 
biſhop of Edinburgh, author of Montroſe's 


proceedings againſt the covenanters, and to 
ſhew how conſiſtent with true policy it would 
be, to regain the affections of the people, by 
generouſly ſuing for an act of indemnity *. 
Sharp and archbiſhop Burnet pretended they 
knew the temper of the party too*well to truſt 
them; and in this they were inexcuſable, eſpe- 


* By the beſt computation I can make, above forty of the re- 
bels were executed or put to death after their defeat at Pentland, 


cially 


8 2 


bels ſuffered fell upon archbiſhop Sharp, who 


by the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, who propoſed 


hiſtory, endeavoured to mollify the barbarous 


1667. 
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A. P. 1667. cially if the aſſertion of archbiſhop Burnet's 
nameſake is true, that he ſuffered the execu- 
tions to continue, even when he had a letter 
in his pocket from the king, ordering that they 
ſhould be ſtopt. Many, if not all of the un- 
happy ſufferers, it is true, might have ſaved 
their lives, if they would have renounced the 
covenant, Their obſtinacy proceeded from 
conſcience or weakneſs, perhaps both ; and in 
either caſe they were objects of compaſſion. 
nn Some gentlemen of fortune and family either 
8 had joined or abetted the late inſurrection. The 
_ earl of Athol, juſtice-general, Sir John Hume, 
juſtice-clerk, with the earls of Linlithgow and 
Dumfries, had a commiſſion to try them ; and 
fifty of them were criminally purſued by Sir 
John Niſbet the king's advocate, or attorney- 
general. Their caſe was very particular. None 
of them was in cuſtody; and though their 
eſtates might have been forfeited for not ap- 
pearing to take their trials, yet it was doubtful, 
whether their lives could be touched, or whe- 
ther a jury could paſs upon them during their 
abſence. It was neceſſary for the acting pow- 
ers to make uſe of the army; and Dalziel, 
Drummond, Turner, and other officers, whoſe 
enormities diſgraced humanity, had been pro- 
miſed large portions of he forfeitures. The 
advocate therefore drew up a caſe in law, to 
the following import: „Whether or not 2 
perſon guilty of high treaſon may be purſued 
| before 
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before the juſtices, albeit they be abſent and 
contumacious; ſo that the juſtices upon cita- 


tion, and ſufficient probation and evidence, 


may pronounce ſentence * and doom of for- 


feiture, if the dittay be proven.” The affirm- 
ative of this quere was ſtrongly urged by the 
advocate; and, after ſome conſideration, agreed 
to by the lords of council and ſeflion. The ad- 
miniſtration proceeded now without any ſcru- 
ple; and the commiſſioners condemned to 
death and forfeiture all whom the adminiſtra- 
tion had marked out for victims. 

This encouragement rendered the general and 
the other officers of the army more brutal, if poſ- 
ſible, than ever. Their troops were quartered 
through the moſt diſſaffected counties in the 


weſt; and it was no unuſual ſpectacle for a 


man to be hanged, or ſhot to death, on the 
public road, upon mere ſuſpicion. Some of the 
nobility had ſtill ſo much courage and virtue 


remaining, as to repreſent to the king the dan- 


ger of their country being depopulated, and 
converted into a delart. The earls of Tweedale 
and Kilcardin, and Sir Robert Murray, the fa- 
mous founder of the Royal Society, had the 
chief merit in thoſe repreſentations; and Charles 
was ſtruck with what they ſaid. A convention 
was ſummoned, in which duke .Hamilton, in- 
ſtead of Sharp, was ordered to preſide; and 
Charles ſignified his diſapprobation of Sharp's 
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adminiſtration ſo much, that he was command- 
ed to confine hiraſelf to his dioceſe. This was 
conſidered as a prelude to milder meaſures, 
and, perhaps, to the ruin of Sharp. Archbiſhop 
Burnet and general Drummond were deputed 
to repair to court, and to repreſent the invete- 


racy of the covenanters againſt the govern- 


ment in ſuch colours, as to form a kind of an 


apology for the inhuman proceedings of the 


'-adminiſtration and the continuance of the ar- 


my. They prevailed ſo far, that Charles gave 
the council a power to require all whom they 
ſuſpected, to renounce the covenant, and to 
proceed againſt thoſe who refuſed it, as trai- 
tors. Biſhop Burnet ſays, That lord Rothes 
was, by a private letter, ordered to make no uſe 
of this power, except upon a ſpecial command.” 


Lauderdale enjoyed the diſcredit into which 
Sharp had fallen with Charles, but was too wiſe 


to appear as an advocate for the covenanters. 
He was, however, conſidered as the head of the 
preſbyterian intereſt in Scotland; and two par- 
ties were formed at the council-board. 

The one conſiſted of the prelates, with whom 
were joined the duke of Hamilton, Rothes, 
Newburgh, Linlithgow, Dalziel, and ſome ge⸗ 
neral officers of the army. The other party 
was compoſed of the carls of Argyle, Twee- 
dale, Kincardin, the lord Cochran, Sir Robert 
Murray, and others. The great credit in which 
Lauderdale ſtood with the king, obliged Bur- 

| net 
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net to have recourſe to the Engliſh biſhops, 
and the church-party there; but Clarendon 
was not able to ſave himſelf, and Charles had 
received ſuch punctual information of af- 
fairs in Scotland, that he reſolved, at laſt, to al- 
ter the adminiſtration there, but to give as lit- 
tle encouragement as poſlible to the covenan- 
ters. All the weſtern ſhires were once more dif- 
armed, and ſtill kept under military execution. 
Neither the earl of Rothes nor the arch- 
biſhops knew of the reſolution Charles had 
taken to change his miniſtry; and the firſt 
ſurmiſe of it aroſe from Sir Robert Murray 
bringing down from court a letter appointing 
him to be lord juſtice clerk. It happened, at 
this time, that the negotiations for peace were 
far advanced between England and Holland ; 
ſo that Charles had no fleet of any conſe- 
quence at ſea, The penſionary, De Wit, avail- 
ed himſelf of this negligence, and having fit- 
ted out a ſquadron, it appeared under Van 
Ghendt, one of their admirals, in the Frith 
of Forth, where he bombarded Burnt-ifland, 
tho? with very little effect; but made no at- 
tempt upon Leith-harbour, where he might 
have done great damage. Lord Rothes, who 
continued ſtill his majeſty's commiſſioner, was 
then in the north; and though the country». 
people made a good appearance on both ſides 
the Forth, yet the army being in the weſt, no 
regular force was at hand to oppoſe the invad- 
ers, 
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ers, had they attempted to land : but the ad- 
miral had no ſuch intention; for, after alarm- 
ing the coaſt, he left the Frith and joined De 


 Ruyter; and they ſailed to Chatham in con- 


8 


The miniſe 
try changed, 
and mode- 


rate mea- 
ſures pur- 
ſued. 


junction, where they executed that important 
blow upon the Engliſh navy, which ſtill ſtains 
the annals of that country, oy its — un- 
revenged. 

Upon the concluſion of the peace at Sod 
Charles found both his finances and his credit 
ſo very low, that he adopted other meaſures 
in England as well as in Scotland. He conti- 
nued ſtill to give the epiſcopal party aſſurances 
of his protection. They complained that many 
of their clergy's houſes were plundered, which 
was partly true; becauſe the' country-people 
were reduced to ſuch miſery, that in ſome 


places they robbed for ſubſiſtence; but thoſe _ 


violences were highly diſapproved of by the 


bulk of the party. The biſhops magnified 


thoſe riots into a ſettled plan for a new re- 
bellion : but the council, on the eleventh. of 


. July, received a report from their committee, 


concerning the priſoners who had been taken at 
Pentland, and were ſtill alive. Their opinion 
was, that thoſe who were actually engaged in 


the rebellion, and who ſtill refuſed to take the 


oath of allegiance and declaration, ſhould be 
baniſhed to Barbadoes ; that others ſhould: be 
pardoned; ſome continued in priſon ; and that 
all who ſhould take the oath of allegiance and 

the 
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the declaration, ſhould be ſet at liberty. In 4. P. 1667, 
ſhort, Charles ordered the common people, 
whether in priſon or not, to be pardoned; but, 
for obvious reaſons, continued the law proceed- 
ings againſt the offenders who had landed 
eſtates. Notwithſtanding all the intrigues and 
oppoſition made by the epiſcopiſts, the king's 
letter peremptorily diſbanding the army, arrived 
at Edinburgh on the thirteenth of Auguſt, no 
regular troops being reſerved, excepting Lin- 
lithgow's regiment of foot, and the two troops 
of guards. The earl of Rothes had for ſome 
time been removed from being his majeſty's 
high- commiſſioner. The treaſury, in which he 
had preſided, was put into commiſſion, and he 
remained chancellor. The earl of Tweedale 
and Sir Robert Murray were entruſted with 
the chief management of affairs; and the go- 
vernment all of a ſudden aſſumed a mild com- 
plection. Even Sharp ſeemed to be ſatisſied with 
the changes that had been made: but archbi- 
ſhop Burnet complained of them ſo openly, 
that he fell into diſgrace with Charles, who at 
the ſame time readmitted Sharp into ſome de- 
gree of his favour. 

Charles had acted with great caution in the ROE 4 
late removes; and he put his council in Scot- relating 
land under no reſtraint in the next great queſtion : 
they were to ſettle, which was, how the peace 
of Scotland was to be preſerved, now that the 

army was to be diſbanded © Both parties muſ- 
ky ®.- tered 


— 
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4 b. 66. tered their forces upon this important point. 


Gn. 


— 


Wodrow, 
vol. i. p. 


276. 


Idid. 


Tweedale, Kincardin, Cochran, and Sir Ro- 
bert Murray, who were commiſſioners of the 
treaſury, propoſed a bond of peace, which 
was to be. tendered to all who were ſuſpected, 
and was no more than giving ſecurity for the 
peace; and where the party could not find ſe- 


curity, their perſonal bonds and oaths were to 


be taken. This mild and wiſe meaſure was 
violently. oppoſed by the prelates and their 
party, who inſiſted upon preſſing the declara- 
tion, which had been recommended by the 


king, ant, by which, the covenant and all eon- 


venticles were abjured. The queſtion being 
put, Sir Peter Wedderburn, clerk of the coun- 


cil, in collecting the votes, ſaid, they went in 


favour of the declaration. He was contra- 


dicted by Sir Robert Murray; and the voices 


being again collected, the clerk declared as be- 


fore; but Sir Robert, notwithſtanding the 


FI E260 of the chancellor and his party, inſiſted 
upon a third trial, by which it appeared, that 
the majority was for the bond of peace. This 
was conſidered as a victory over the epiſco- 


piſts ; and the reſolutions of the meeting were 


fent up to Charles, propoſing, at the ſame time; 
that a national militia ſhould be ſettled “ in ou 
way, as his majeſty ſhall be pleaſed to appoint.” 


Charles approved of all thoſe moderate mea- 
fures; and on the firſt of October ordered 2 


proclamation of pardon and indemnity to be 
publiſhed 
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publiſhed in Scotland, by which a ſtop was put K. p. «667. 


to all the former ſevere proceedings againſt the 


covenanters, The indemnity contained, how- 
ever, about ſixty excepted perſons, moſt of 
them men of property, and whoſe eſtates, I 
ſuppoſe, had been promiſed away. The reader 
in the note * will find a copy of the bond'of 
peace, which, though plain and ſimple, is con- 
ſidered as oppreſſive by Mr. Wodrow, and was 
refuſed by many enthuſiaſts for the covenant. 
It gave, however, a general ſatisfaction; and 
all the gentlemen who were in priſon upon ſuf- 
picion were delivered, particularly major-gene- 


ral Montgomery, who had been for two years 


and four months a priſoner in the caſtle of 
Stirling. 

Among the firſt cares of the new adminiſtra- 
tion, was that of enforcing the laws againſt 
the papiſts, by a letter ſent from the council to 
the two archbiſhops. This was conſidered as a 
reproof for their late ſeverities againſt the 


= preſbyterians. The privy-counſellors next 


thought that they could not enter upon a 


Ibid, p. 279» 


1668. 
Trials of 
Turner and 
Bannen- 
eyne. 


more juſtifiable and popular meaſure than to 


enquire into the conduct of the officers of the 


* © A. B. do bind and oblige me to keep the public peace; 
and if I fail, that I ſhall pay an year's rent, Likewiſe, that my 
tenants and men-ſervants ſhall keep the- public peace; and in 
caſe they fail, I oblige myſelf to pay for every tenant his year's 
rent, and for every ſervant his year's fee. And for the more ſe- 


curity, I am content thir OR be nn in the books of 


council.“ : 
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A. D. * army, A the late adrhiniteation; The 


Refraftory 
conduct of 
the presby- 


feriang, ; 


two moſt obnoxious were Sir James Turner 


and Sir William Bannantyne ; for they did not 
think proper to attack Dalziel, or thoſe of a 


higher order. This affair had been canvaſſed 


in the royal cabinet; and Charles ſeemed to be 


ſtruck with horror, when it was repreſented, 
that his general Dalziel and his commiſſioner 
Rothes were ſeldom free from the fumes of 
liquor, while they were in power. Turner 
was found guilty of the moſt incredible enor- 
mities, and arbitrary acts of cruelty, as well 
as rapaciouſneſs ; but he defended himſelf un- 
der the orders he had received from the bi- 
Mops. Bannantyne was impriſoned during his 
trial likewiſe, and the commiſſions of both 
were revoked ; but they $25 en with very lit- 
tle other cenſure. 

The ſerenity which began now to diffuſe it. 
ſelf over Scotland was ſomewhat clouded by 
the covenanters, who had taken refuge in Hol- 
land, and who did all they could to difluade their 
brethren from ſubſcribing to the bond of peace. 


This revived ſome ſevere meaſures againſt the 


non-conformiſts, and thoſe who repaired to 
conventicles. The carl of Linlithgow, who 
was then the acting general in Scotland, was 


ordered to ſuppreſs them ; and as all the ex- 


ecutive power in Scotland continued to be ex- 
erciſed by mandates from the court, the 
otenders were puniſhed and proceeded againſt 


with 
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with as great rigour, as if no indemnity had been 4. b. 2666. 
iſſued. Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that the earl 
of Lauderdale at this time had fallen in love 
with a rapacious, inſolent, ambitions, woman, 
the counteſs of Dyſert, whom he afterwards 
married, and who totally changed his temper. The 
earl of Tweedale and his friends were greatly 
concerned at the intractable ſpirit of the cove- 
nanters. They ſent for ſome of their heads ; and 
offered, that if they would conform themſelves 
to the government, they would endeavour to 
procure a mitigation in their favour of ſome of 
the ſevereſt laws againſt them, A like deſign 
was on foot for a comprehenſion in England 
and Tweedale had his eye upon Leightoun, as 
the ableſt and honeſteſt clergyman in Scotland, 
to carry it into execution there. This ſcheme of 
comprehenſion created great debates, and 1s 
differently repreſented ; but as it never was 
completed, I ſhall omit the particulars, which 
belong to the hiitory of England, rather than 
that of Scotland. Mr. Wodrow thinks that 
the negotiation was interrupted by the follow- 
ing incident : | 
One Mitchel, a young enthuſiaſtic preacher, An attempe | 
diſcharged a piſtol into archbiſhop Sharp's —_ 
coach; and though the ball was aimed at him, 

it wounded Honeyman biſhap of the Orkneys, 

who was along with Sharp, in the wriſt. Tho? 
Mitchel committed this affaſſination in broad 
day-light, in the month of July, and upon the 

high- 


„ 
1 
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high-ſtreet of Edinburgh, yet he walked com- 
poſedly off to his lodgings, where he ſhifted 


his cloaths, and returned publicly to the ſtreet. 


Mr. Wodrow ſays, that one man alone at- 


The militia 
raiſed and 
modelled in 
Scotland. 


tempted to ſtop him; but he deſiſted, upon 
Mitchel's preſenting to him another piſtol. It 
is certain, that, notwithſtanding all the pains 
the government employed to diſcover him, he 
eſcaped for that time. As Honeyman was 
among the moſt learned of the Scotch biſhops, 
and had lately diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a pub- 


lication in favour of epiſcopacy, though he 
had formerly been a violent covenanter, en- 


thuſiaſts looked upon his wound as a juſt pu- 
niſhment for his apoſtacy ; but the public made 


no doubt that the ball was aimed at Sharp. 
The outcry againſt the covenanters was again 
renewed ; and the advocate Sir John Niſbet 
behaved like a fury againſt innocent perſons, 


in his endeavours to diſcover the aſſaſſin. 

Lauderdale, who had now quarrelled with 
Sir Robert Murray and his beſt friends, at the 
inſtigation 'of his wife, and who had, as we 


have ſeen, adopted new mcaſures, perſuaded 


Charles to take Sharp again into favour, and 


to ſend him ſome mark of his affection, upon 


the danger he had eſcaped. He made uſe of 


Mitchel's attempt, and the averſion of the co- 


venanters to ſubſcribe the bond of peace, as pre- 
texts for preſſing the new modelling of the 


militia, and for rendering it to all intents and 
purpoſes 


OF SCOT LAND. ; 
purpoſes a ſtanding army. I apprehend from AD. 663. 
Mr. Wodrow himſelf, that the imprudence of 
the enthuſiaſt covenanters, about this time, 
gave Lauderdale too plauſible a colour for this 
meaſure. It is certain that Sharp had fallen in 
with Tweedale and Leighton's moderate plan; 
and was willing to have agreed to an indul- 
gence to the preſpyterians, and even to have 
reſtored ſome of them to their benefices, upon 
gentle terms. But a young ſet of enthuſiaſts 
was now ſtarted up, who were encouraged by 
their friends in Holland, and were entirely un- 
tractable, In Auguſt, the militia was raiſed, 
conſiſting of twenty-two thouſand horſe and 
foot, to be maintained by a tax upon land, fo 
unequally aſſeſſed, that it fell heavy upon 
poor heritors. The court and the biſhops, who 
ſeemed to be more than ever favoured by 
Charles, had now no occaſion to obſerve even 
the forms of the conſtitution. The people in 
de weſt had no ſettled miniſters, and flocked to 
conventicles and field-preachings, The pre- 16g 
lates once more took the lead at the council- 
board; and the magiſtrates of Edinburgh were 
lined fifty pounds ſterling, becauſe a conven- 
ticle had been held in that city. The army 
was now cantoned not only in the weſtern 
counties, where few or none of the foot had 
been raiſed, but-in the counties of Murray and 
Inverneſs, where, as I have already hinted, 
nee had made a conſiderable N 
The 
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AD. * The privy- council ſat night and day to draw 


up orders, and iſſue mandates for the ſuppref- 
ſion of conventicles, and for puniſhing non- 
conformiſts. This was carried ſo far, that it 
occaſioned great differences between the pre- 
lates and even ſome of the crown-lawyers. At 
laſt, it was plainly diſcernible, that Lauderdale 
intended to make Scotland inſtrumental in 
eſtabliſhing Charles's favourite plan of deſpo- 
tiſm in England. The finance department was 
frugally and regularly adminiſtered. It was 
found that a ſaving of ten thouſand pounds 
ſterling a year might be made. Arms were 
bought up, magazines erected, and many pro- 
jects, were formed for promoting trade and ma- 
nufactures i in Scotland; Wut 1 now of none 
that was executed. 5 
Sir John Niſbet, though the king” 8 e 
and an enemy to conventicles, repreſented at 
the council-board, that meaſures were daily 
taking for forming the militia into a regular 
ſtanding army, by regimenting and diſciplining 
the men, and keeping them always embodied; 
meaſures that were abſolutely incompatible 
with the conſtitution of Scotland. The earl 
of Tweedale, though cloſely united with Lau- 
derdale, diſliked the principles of his admi- 
niſtration, and propoſed an incorporate union 
between Scotland and England. This project 
came to nothing; but it was not diſcouraged 
by re. becauſe he wanted a Scotch 
parliament 
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parliament to be aſſembled, in which he him- 4. P. 166. 


ſelf might preſide. Tweedale had, however, 
ſo much influence, that he brought down the 
king's letter to the council for indulging the 
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outed clergy to return, and preach in their 


former pariſh-churches, if vacant. Four hun- 
dred marks, Scots, yearly, was allowed to 
thoſe who lived peaceably and orderly, or who 
gave aſſurance to live ſo for the future. 


The reader may obſerve, that the civil ad- 


miniſtration of Scotland was ſo thoroughly de- 


voted to the king, that no events happened in 


| cher hiſtory but thoſe occafioned by religion; 

for in all other reſpects the government was 
united. When the letter of indulgence ar- 
_ rived in Scotland, it alarmed the prelates ; but 
upon examination it was found to be againſt 
law; “ for (ſays biſhop Burnet) by the act re- 
ſtoring epiſcopacy, none were capable of be- 
nefices but ſuch as ſhould own the authority 
of biſhops, and be inſtituted by them.“ But 
the violence of the covenanters themſelves de- 
feated all the good intentions of this indul- 
gence, though it was, in other reſpects, a crude 


meaſure. In general, they were glad of an op- 


portunity to recover their livings; but ſuch a 
ſchiſm was formed by their brethren in Hol- 
land, as broke them among themſelves. The 
clergy in archbiſhop Burnet's dioceſe met 
with daily inſults, and complained that they 
were in * of their lives, having no pro- 
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A. P. 766g. tection from the government, on account of 


A parlia- 
ment, and 
its proceed- 


ings. 


York, who was a papiſt, and thereby, in fa 


the indulgence. Mr. Wodrow ſays, that the 


bulk of the preſbyterians adhered to their in- 


dulged miniſters. 
A parliament had been ſummoned, and it 


met on the eleventh of October, when Lau- 
derdale produced his majeſty's letter to be high- 
commiſſioner. He opened the ſeſſion with a 
ſpeech, containing the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of 
the king's attachment to epiſcopacy, and his 
reſolution to puniſh conventicles, now that by 
his indulgence, he had taken away all pre- 


tences for frequenting them. This ſpeech was 
meant to ſoften the prelates in the affair of the 
union; but, to the amazement of the public, 
the two archbiſhops became advocates for law, 


and charged the indulgence as being an arbi- 


trary act of government. The difliculties were 


ſuch, that an act paſſed, aſſerting his majeſty's 
fupremacy in all caſes eccleſiaſtical, and over 
all perſons. By this act it was declared, „ that 
the king and his ſucceſſors may ſettle, enact, 
and emit ſuch conſtitutions anent church-go- 
vernment, perſons employed in it, eccleſiaſtical 
meetings, and matters to be propoſed and de- 
termined therein, as they in their royal wil- 
dom ſhall think fit.” This act was ſo contra- 
dictory to the ſentiments of Bll parties, that 
the paſling it can only be accounted for by the 
fervility of the commiſſioner to the duke of 


was 
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was to obtain, when he came to the crown, AP. 1669. 
the power of eſtabliſhing his own religion in 
Scotland. The archbiſhops Sharp and Burnet 
diſliked it, becauſe it favoured the indulgence. 
Biſhop Leighton, and the moderate epiſco- 
piſts, thought that it erected the king into a 
pope; and the preſbyterians exclaimed againſt 
it as being the utmoſt ſtretch of arbitrary go- 
vernment. Such, however, was the complexion Severe fines, 
of the times, that I do not find that any mem- 
ber ventured to diſſent from it, when put to a 
vote. After all, upon a very flight review of 
this reign, there was nothing contained either 
in the indulgence or the act, that was not war- 
ranted by, and grounded upon, former decla- 
rations, both of government and parliament, 
The next act which diſtinguiſhed this aſ- 
ſembly, removed the ſcruples which had been 
entertained by Niſbet, and the other lawyers, 
concerning the ſtanding army. It related to 
the militia, and placed the power of raiſing 
the ſubjects in arms, among the inherent rights 
of the crown. All that had been done in raiſ- 
ing the militia was approved ; and it was 
enacted, that it ſhould ſtill be kept up, and be 


A- ready to march into any of the King's domi- 
lat nions, for any cauſe in which his majeſty's au- 
he thority, power, or greatneſs, ſhould be con- 
of cerned ; and that their orders ſhould be tranſ- 
d, mitted to them from the council-board, with- 


out any mention of orders from the king. 
Wa Other 
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A. . 1663. Other unpopular acts paſſed at the ſame time, 


1690. 
An accom» 
modation 
ſxt on foot. 


all of them tending to ſtrengthen the power of 
the king and the eſtabliſhed clergy, and the 
parliament roſe the twenty-third of December. 
During its ſeſſion, Lauderdale endeavoured to 
mitigate the unpopularity of his proceedings, 
by ſome acts of lenity towards the moſt ob- 
noxious of the preſbyterian gentlemen : but to 
give a moſt ſignal proof of the king's ſupre- 
macy in all eccleſiaſtical matters, Burnet arch- 
biſhop of Glaſgow was turned out of his ſee, 
for having preſumed, in one of its ſynods, to 
draw up a paper, remonſtrating againſt the in- 
dulgence. It muit be owned, that he did this 
with a very bad grace, as he had been one of 
the principal advocates for that ſupremacy, to 
which he was now ſacrificed. Biſhop Leighton 
held the archbiſhopric in commendam ; and 
Burnet, who had been offered a penſion, if he 
would ſubmit, retired for four years to a pri- 
vate life. N 5 
The year 1670 produced little remarkable. 
While Leighton filled the ſee of Glaſgow, 
matters were pretty quiet in the weſt, and the 
cenſures of delinquents were moderate. It was 
thought proper, however, to approve, by 2 
pardon under the great ſeal, of Dalziel's con- 
duct. While Lauderdale was abſent in Lon- 
don, the complaints of ſome of the preſbytc- 
rian gentlemen againſt Sir William Bannan- 
tyne and his ſoldiers were fo favourably heard 
| ak 
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at the council-board, that the clerks and law- 4-D. 2679. 


yers, who had in their hands any of the papers 
belonging to thoſe gentlemen of which they 
had been robbed, were ordered to reſtore them. 
This calm did not long continue. A parlia- 
ment had been ſummoned to meet in July ; 
and Lauderdale was again appointed high-com- 
miſſioner. Upon his arrival at Edinburgh, he 
pretended that the preſbyterian clergy, by 
abuſing his majeſty's indulgence, had rendered 
themſelves liable to the greateſt ſeverities of 
the law, Many of them were ſummoned to 
anſwer at the council-board, but they did not 
comply ; and the reſt were, by proclamation, 
ordered not to come to Edinburgh without 
licence, under pain of death, 

Upon the meeting of the parliament, July 
the twenty-eighth, the project of the union 
was reſumed ; but it went no farther than the 


pailing of an act, empowering the king to 


name commiſſioners for completing it. The 
aſſembly then fell upon the preſbyterians with 
great aſperity. An act paſled, inflicting fines, 


impriſonment, or baniſhment, upon. all who 


refuſed to turn informers upon oath ; for ſuch 
is the real ſpirit of the act againſt delinquents, 
eſpecially thoſe who reſorted to conyenticles, 
field-meetings, or were guilty of non-confor- 
mity. Another act rendered it capital for any 
non- conforming miniſter to be found preach- 
ing in a houſe, ang enacting other ſanguinary 

puniſhments. 
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A. P. 1676. puniſhments, As Lauderdale's conduct was 


entirely directed by the ſtate of the court, he 
began to relent, when he found that the king 


had refumed the project of toleration in Eng- 


land, and to extend into Scotland. A com- 


mittee of the privy- council, with Hamilton at 
their head, were ſent to viſit the weſtern parts; 
and Leighton took a journey to London, where 
he and Tweedale were ſo earneſt for moderate 


meaſures, that Lauderdale was inſtructed to 


offer the preſbyterians ſome conceſſions. Lau- 


derdale, at firſt, appeared to encourage this plan; 


but biſhop Burnet ſeems to think, that the 


whole of it was a juggle ; for after ſeveral 


meetings between Leighton and the heads of 
the preſbyterians, it fell to the ground. There 


is ſome reaſon, however, for believing that 


this was partly owing to the refractory tem- 
per of the preſbyterians themſelves, who were, 


if poflible, more ſoured by the power of the 
king than that of the prelates. Incredible were 


the pains taken by biſhop Leighton in this ac- 
commodation. They were worthy one of the 
fathers of a church; and had they been ſe- 
conded, might have had the moſt ſalutary con- 


ſequences. Nothing can give the judicious 


reader a more unfavourable idea of the ſpirit 
of thoſe preſbyterians, than the manner in 
which Mr. Wodrow has repreſented this nego- 
tiation to the diſadvantage of that excellent 


prelate. He tells us, its deſign was to hook in 


the 
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the preſbyterian miniſters to an unperceived 


ſubjection to biſhops. The ſnare (continues 
he) was ſeen, and prudently and cautiouſly 
avoided. As the whole of it came to nothing, 
I ſhall not recapitulate any of the particulars. 
Charles the ſecond ſeemed to receive with 
horror the news of the ſanguinary acts which 
had paſſed in Scotland; and Lauderdale began 
to ſee that his friends grew cold in proſecuting 


his violent ſyſtem. His wife had prevailed _ 


upon him to withdraw his countenance from 
Tweedale. Duke Hamilton and he were far 
from being upon good terms; the earl of Argyle 
was diflatisfied, and Tweedale was preparing 
to retire from buſineſs. This ſtate of public 


affairs, and many private family-concerns, fo- 


reign to this hiſtory, determined Lauderdale to 
call in his brother, lord Halton, to his aſſiſt- 
ance, Halton had all his brother's bad qua- 
lities, without his abilities; but he now be- 
came the channel for Scotch affairs. Few vio- 
lent meaſures, however, were purſued this 
year againſt the preſbyterians. Sir Charles 
Erſkine, lord Lyon, received an order from the 


treaſury for uplifting the rents of the forfeited 
_ eſtates in 1666, which Mr. Wodrow ſays he 


executed with ſome ſeverity. Repreſentations 
were made at the council-board againſt the in- 
creaſe of popery, eſpecially in the north, where 
four prieſts were ſeized; but I do not find 
they were puniſhed, or that informations 

againſt 


1671. 
State of the 
Scotch 


miniſtry, 
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| for it was an avowed maxim with Sharp at the 
council-board, that the government was by far 


1672. 
Great power 
of Lauder- 
dale. 


miral of Scotland, and an extraordinary lord 


ſury, governor of the caſtle of Edinburgh, and 


and an extraordinary lord of ſeſſion. His bro- 
ther, lord Halton, was treaſurer depute, gene- 
ral of the mint, and a lord of ſeſſion. His 
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againſt papiſts, in general, were encouraged ; 


in greater hazard from preſbyterians than from 
papiſts. This was certainly, likewiſe, the opi- 
nion of the court, which, ever ſince the fa- 
mous viſit paid laſt year by the ducheſs of Or- 
leans to her brother, the king of England, was 
now entirely under French influence, 

In the beginning of the year 1672, the earl 
of Lauderdale's power was at its height in 
Scotland. He was at that time lord high- 
commiſſioner, preſident of the council, ſole ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, a commiſſioner of the trea- 


ron, 7e pop | by. wn ᷣ MP Handy 


— — 


— — — 


the Rock of the Baſs, (now converted into 2 
ſtate priſon) agent at court for the royal burghs, 


ban, — FIC — 


great friend, the earl of Athol, was lord privy- | 
ſeal, juſtice-general, captain of the King's 
guard, and an extraordinary lord of ſeſſion. 
Another of his friends, the earl of Kincardin, 
was a commiſſioner of the treaſury, vice-ad- 


of ſeſſion. Lauderdale himſelf had been made 
a duke, and received the order of che garter. 
'The parliament had been ſummoned to meet 
in June, (there having been none during the 
laſt year) and he arrived at Edinburgh in April 
* His 
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His brother Halton had then a great manage- AD. 2673. 

ment in affairs. The ſcheme of perſecuting 

the preſbyterians was now taken out of the 

hands of the prelates, and converted into a 

fund for ſupplying the neceſſities, or gratifying 

the avarice, of Lauderdale's friends. Many 

gentlemen of fortune were arbitrarily impri- 

ſoned and fined; and Lauderdale, when they 

paid the money, uſed to inſult them with a 

joke: „Gentlemen, (ſaid he) now you know 

the rate of a conventicle,” Thoſe ſeverities 

deterred many perſons of property of both 

ſexes from appearing to their citations ; in 

which caſe, their eſtates and effects were le- 

gally plundered by the creatures of the mi- 

niſtry, in virtue of the acts wu had _ 

for that purpoſe. 

The parliament met in June; and the ſecond Proceedings 
ta : of par- 

Dutch war breaking out, ſerved as a pretext liament, 

tor raiſing a thouſand additional men for the 

king's ſervice abroad, Lauderdale, in the 

ſpeech he made at the opening of the aſſembly, 

zealouſly recommended the ſupport of the 

Dutch war to the members. He talked with 

pleaſure of the triumphs of the French. He 

made a magnificent progreſs through the coun- 

try with his wife, the late counteſs of Dyſert, 

and demanded a year's aſſeſſment. He had, by 

this time, introduced into Scotland the prac- 

tice of giving reverſions, or ſurvivances of 

places to his friends, and their children ; and 

Vol, Ns X ſome 


a. D. a ſome of the beſt places, under the king, were 
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thereby mortgaged. The hiſtory of this par- 
liament differs very little from that of the 
former, It is ſurprizing, after the plenitude 
of power granted to the crown for ſuppreſling 


the preſbyterians and conventicles, new acts 


were found wanting, and actually were paſled, 
They chiefly conſiſted of ſupplements to former 
ats; and was I to remark the particulars, the 
reader would think that he was peruſing what 
he had read before. An indulgence for the 
preſbyterians having this year paſſed in Eng- 
land, the court reſolved to extend it to Scot- 
land, and Lauderdale had inſtructions accord- 
ingly. It is ſaid that he kept them up for ſome 
time; but when the affair became public, the 
heads of the preibyterian miniſters met toge- 
ther, and reſolved to apply to Sir James Dal- 
rymple of Stair, who was then a privy-coun- 
ſellor, and one of their friends, for his aſſiſt- 
ance and advice. Their behaviour on this oc- 
caſion was indefenſible. The letter they drew 
up to Dalrymple was treaſonable in the laſt de- 
gree; and none could be found mad enough 


to preſent it. Three acts of parliament, eſtab · 


liſhing indulgence, were, however, paſſed; 
but though it was more extenſixe than the 
laſt, it gave little ſatisfaction to the leading en- 
thuſiaſts, who termed all interpoſition of the 
civil magiſtrates in eccleſiaſtical affairs down- 
right Eraſtianiſm. In ſhort, it appears from the 

account 
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account given by Mr. Wodrow himſelf, that 4. P. 1672, 
5 there was no ſatisfying their party; and that 
the greater indulgence they met with, the 
greater was their oppoſition to civil authority. 
This gives ſome colour for the apologiſts for 
the prelates and the miniſters, who lay the 
blame of all the ſufferings of the preſbyterians 
upon their own frantic behaviour and Prin» 
ciples, | 
They were, in a great i encouraged 1673. 


| +58. thi 
Wo 


where an 
a | by a new oppoſition formed in parliament, in vero * 
18 which duke Hamilton took the lead. All the 
85 acts of Lauderdale's mal. adminiſtration were 
4 now Tipped up; but when they are ſeriouſly 


conſidered, they reflect leſs diſgrace upon him 
than upon the parliament. He had been ſuf- 
fered to fill up a vacancy among the lords of 
the articles. He would ſuffer no member to 
attend, whom he did not order to be ſum- 
moned ; and it was one of his maxims, that 


l- no propoſal, be it ever ſo reaſonable, ſhould 
0c. take place, if it did not ariſe originally from 
CW himſelf. After ſuch ſhameful compliances, it 
de- was no wonder if a miniſter of his arbitrary _ 
gh impetuous turn ſhould tell the king, “ Sir, if 
10 you had ſent down a dog, with your commiſ- 
d; fon about his neck to your Scotch parliament, 
the he would have done all that Middleton has 
en- done“ Immediately after Lauderdale had 
the made his ſpeech, duke Hamilton moved, that 
vn- the ſtate of the nation might be conſidered, 
the 5 X 2 and 
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Appendix, 
Numb. 60. 
Inſalence 
and rapa- 
ciouſneſs of 
Lauderdale, 


the grievances of Scotland, and the deſpotiſm 
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dale with aſtoniſhment ; and upon expreſſing 
himſelf in his uſual overbearing manner, one 
of the members had the courage to aſk, Is 
this a free parliament or not?“ and a very free 
debate was managed for the oppoſition chiefly 
by that excellent patriot Sir Patrick Hume of 
Polwarth. A paper, which has been publiſhed by 
Mr. Wodrow, gives us a lively deſcription of 


of Lauderdale at this time; and it is confirmed 
by other irrefragable evidences. It there ap- 
pears, the Scotch nobility were ſo poor, and 
ſo much in debt, that they generally ſubſiſted 
upon penſions from court: that their num- 
bers were near a hundred, and that they lived 
far above their incomes. Lauderdale, without 
ſo much as conſulting the king, filled up all 
places of honour and profit in the privy-coun- 
ci], and the courts of revenue and juſtice, as 
well as in the eccleſiaſtical and military depart- 
ments, The ordinary revenues of Scotland 
might have then amounted to about ninety 
thouſand pounds ſterling a year, beſides the 
great ſums raiſed upon fines and confifcations, 
together with aſſeſſments, one of which, that 
of lait year, amounted to a hundred and forty* 
four thouſand pounds ſterling. All this reve 
nue was inſufficient to ſupply Lauderdale's val 
expences. He was allowed lixteen thouſand 
pounds ſterling for His 6quipage ; and his It 
venue 
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venue upon the whole, is ſaid to have ex- AD. 1673. 


der- 

ling ceeded that of the antient kings of Scotland, 
one The gifts of wards and marriages were given 
« J; to his friend the earl of Kincardin, who had 
free likewiſe a monopoly of inland ſalt, (foreign 
efly ſalts being prohibited) with about four thou- 
e of {and pounds ſterling a year, againſt the opinion 
1 by of the court of exchequer. Another warrant 
\ nf was given to Sir John Nicholſon, the lord Hal- 
iſm ton, and others, for an impoſition of eight 
ned pennies Scots, in the pound, payable to them, 
ap- upon the importation of tobacco, which 
and amounted to above three thouſand pounds 


ſterling. a year, tho? repreſented to the king as 
not amounting only to one hundred. Vaſt abuſes 
of the mint under Halton were complained of, 
28 likewiſe thoſe in the army, the heralds-of- 
tice, and all other departments of buſineſs. 
Thoſe charges fell like ſo many claps of whois 


. forced to be” 
thunder upon the commiſſioner. At firſt, he adjourn the Wil 


ſted 
um- 
ved 
out 
all 


)UN- 


fa > 
SF 
= 


Lu | 
art- . endeavoured to intimidate the members; but . 
and he found the oppoſition too firm to be ſhaken 


by high words. He then practiſed upon them 
by ſhort adjournments, and offered to remove 
the three principal grievances complained of. 
This conceſſion was thought inadequate to the 
_ ſufferings of the nation; and it was moved, 
that his majeſty. ſhould be informed, by his 
parliament of the true ſtate and condition of 
Scotland. Lauderdale repreſented this as an 
invaſion of the conſtitution, particularly of the 
powers 
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powers granted by it to the lords of the arti- 
cles, which have been already deſcribed ; and 


Which, in effect, rendered the parliament an 


inefficient: body. Freſh matters of complaint 
preſenting themſelves every day, his grace, at 


_ laſt, told them in plain terms, that if they 


were all united in the proſecution of their 


1674. 
Requeſts of 
the oppo- 


grievances, it was in his power to ſtop their 


proceedings, by his ſingle negative; and, in 
fact, he adjourned them on the ninth of De- 
cember, after ſitting only five times. 

No great attention, during this ſeſſion, was 
paid to eccleſiaſtical affairs. Some harſh mea- 
ſures were, however, ſtill continued. The 


bulk of the preſbyterians were inſtructed from 


Holland to look upon all the indulgences that 
had been offered them, as no better than pre- 
paratives for the toleration of popery; and I 
am inclined to think, that ſome very unwar- 
rantable connections were now formed between 
the Scotch and the Dutch preſbyterians. 

The members of parliament were in very bad 
humour on their diſſolution. The duke of Ha- 
milton and the earl of Tweedale, according to 
biſhop Burnet, were deſired by Charles to come 


to court to give him a true account of the affairs 


of Scotland. They could do this with no ſafe- 
ty to themſelves, on account of the greadful 

ſtatute of leaſing-making; but an anonymous 
letter was put into the king's hands, contain; 


ing their ſentiments. They requeſted, that a 


new 
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next ſeſſion of parliament, but that the duke 


of Lauderdale might hold his places of preſi- 


dent of the council, and commiſſioner of the 


treaſury, and have a full pardon. That ſome 


alterations might be made in the adminiſtra- 
tion, particularly with regard to the finances, 
and the courts of juſtice. That the commiſ- 
ſioner to be appointed ſhould be impowered to 
redreſs all grievances, both civil and eccleſiaſtic; 
and that a general act of oblivion, and indem- 
nity, ſhould paſs. The peace with Holland 
being declared, the king was in hopes that the 
commons of England might be ſoftened in 
their oppoſition to his meaſures ; but that was 
far from being the caſe, for they continued ſo 
violent, that Charles thought he had no ſafety 
but in the Scotch army, which Lauderdale 
pretended was entirely 'at his devotion. The 

Engliſh commons ſuſpe&ed this to be his plan, 
and appointed a committee to inſpect the laws 
lately made in Scotland, whereby an army was 
authoriſed to march into England and Ireland. 
To render it more practicable, Lauderdale, all 
of a ſudden, attached himſelf to the preſbyte- 
rians, and became intimate with the earl of 
Argyle, and Dalrymple, preſident of the coun- 
cil, their two great patrons. Biſhop Burnet 
ſays, that Lauderdale connived at the inſolence 
of the preſbyterians, who took poſſeſſion of 
one of the principal churches of Edinburgh, 


and 
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new commiſſioner ſhould be appointed for the 4.D. 1674- 
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1675. 
Diſſidency 
amongſt the 
lawyers. 
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and preached in it for ſome months; and 1 
perceive, [that about this time, orders were 
ſent to raiſe an additional thouſand foot, and 


three troops of horſe. 


Charles diſmiſſed the duke of Hamilton, and 
his remonſtrating friends, in ſo gracious a 
manner, that they returned to Scotland in full 
hopes of a change of meaſures; but they were 
diſappointed, for, inſtead of obtaining any re- 
dreſs, the parliament was adjourned from the 
third of March to the fourteenth of October. 


An incident happened at this time, which made 


great noiſe. A cauſe was judged in the court 
of ſeſſion, and the loſing party appealed to par- 
liament as the ſuperior judicature. Lauder- 
dale ant his friends took this amiſs, as it ſeem- 
ed to create a neceſſity for frequent parlia- 
ments. The greateſt loyaliſts in Scotland dif- 
fered upon the queſtion, and Sir George Lock- 
hart and Sir George Mackenzie differed from 
the court. Upon this an order came down, 
diſabling all lawyers who were of their opi- 


nion from practiſing, and another for baniſh- 


ing them twelve miles from Edinburgh. They 
ſubmitted to the exile; and another letter came 
from the king, declaring, on the word of a 
prince, that if they did not retract by a cer- 
tain day, they never ſhould be re-admitted to 
practice, About twenty-five of them, ſcarcely 
a third of their number, complied with this 
letter; and the reſt beginning to be ſtaggered, 

dir 
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Sir George Mackenzie deſerted them, and pre- 4. D. 1676. 
ferred a petition to the council to be reſtored; 
which he accordingly was, and with him, all 
who ſigned his petition. Thus this law-ſchiſm 
was made up, after a total ceſſation during a 
twelvemonth of juridical procedures in Scot- 
land. The reader perhaps need not be informed, 
that the taking away all appeals to parliament 
left the members of the court of ſeſſion, . who | 
were placed and diſplaced at the king's plea» | 
ſure, the ſupreme Judges of all matters of pro- | p 
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perty in Scotland. 1 
| The Dutch had the privileg of beating up The nk q 

for recruits in Scotland. This gave an oppor- | 

tunity for the preſbyterians in Holland to cul- AJ 
| tivate a correſpondence with their Scotch bre- | i 
. W$ thiren, and one Caritairs was an agent between 7 
; them, The Prince of Orange thought, that. by | * 
! embarraſſing the king's affairs in Scotland, he 0 
a might procure better terms for the Dutch; 1 
: and duke Hamilton being conſidered as the | 4 
. bead of the oppoſition there, Carſtairs was 9 
7 charged to make his compliments to that no- Wo 
y bleman. This came to the knowledge of the Li 
5 duke of Lauderdale, who repreſented it to 5 = 
a Charles in ſuch a light, that it was conſidered 9 
= as the commencement of a rebellion. It does 
0 not clearly appear how general Drummond 
ly was concerned in this affair; but the king or- Ti 
lis dered the privy council to put him under con- E 
&, inement in the caſtle of Dumbarton, to which of 


Jir Vor. As | . | he 
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tions of the 
preſbyte- 
rians re- 
newed, 
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he was accordingly committed, to the great 


amazement of the public, who looked upon 


him as one of the oldeſt and moſt faithful ſer- 


vants the king and his family had in Scotland. 


About the ſame time, the worthy archbiſhop 


Leighton found his ſituation ſo very diſagree- 
able, that he reſigned his archbihopric, in 
which Burnet was replaced. Lord Cardroſs, 
one of the worthieſt noblemen in Scotland, un- 


derwent a ſevere and unjuſt proſecution for 
being ſuſpected of performing certain acts of 
piety and humanity towards one Mr. King, his 
chaplain, who had been ſeized and carried 
away, in the moſt ruſſian- like manner, from the 
houſe of Cardroſs, but had been reſcued by 
the country people. It was in vain for his lord- 


| ſhip to prove, by the cleareſt evidence, the 


violence that had been committed on his lady 
and family, and that he had no concern in the 
reſcue : nor does it even appear, that Mr. King 
came under the deſcription of the a& of par- 
liament as a rebel. His defence was ſo ſtrong, 
that even the crown lawyers were for acquit- 
ting him. But it was next to treaſon to men- 


tion, in Scotland, any other law but that. of 


ſtate; and lord Halton, at the council-board, 


overbore all reaſoning by the barely mention- 


ing the king's letter, which required them to 
proceed ſeverely in the caſe, His lordſhip was 
therefore committed priſoner, during his ma- 
New s Pleaſure, to the caſtle of Edinburgh, 


and 
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and fined a thouſand pounds ſterling, for his 
own offence, beſides one thouſand three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds Scots, being the total of 
the ſums at two hundred and fifty pounds Scots 
a-piece his tenants were found liable to. The 
reader, from this treatment of ſo reſpectable a 
nobleman, may form ſome idea of the hard- 
ſhips which the reſt of the Pre TORE in 
Scotland then ſuffered. | 

The city of Edinburgh, during Lauderdale's 
adminiſtration, had paid him two hundred 
pounds ſterling a year, as agent for their 
borough at court, and had made preſents to 
him and his brother to the amount of eleven 
thouſand five hundred pounds ſterling beſides, 
Their oppreſſive meaſures rendered them ſo 
unpopular, that the inhabitants turned their 
party out of the magiſtracy ; upon which the 
lord Halton: not only threatened to remove 
the courts of juſtice to Stirling, but to diſen- 
franchiſe their city; which he certainly would 
have attempted to do, had they not produced 
their charters, which the crown lawyers pro- 
nounced to be valid. The next attempt made 
by the Lauderdalians was to confine the royal 
burghs in the choice of their annual commiſ- 
honers, either to their general meeting, or their · 
parliament to their reſpective corporations. 
This was done with a view to prevent their 
making choice of lawyers, or perſons who 
might be troubleſome to the court, They re- 
2 


monſtrated 
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with other 


arbitrary 
proceed- 
ings. 
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he was accordingly committed, to the great 


amazement of the public, who looked upon 
him as one of the oldeſt and moſt faithful ſer- 
vants the king and his family had in Scotland. 


About the ſame time, the worthy archbiſhop 
Leighton found his ſituation ſo very diſagree- 


able, that he reſigned his archbiſhopric, in 
which Burnet was replaced. Lord Cardroſs, 
one of the worthieſt noblemen in Scotland, un- 


derwent a ſevere and unjuſt proſecution for 
being ſuſpected of performing certain acts of 
piety and humanity towards one Mr. King, his 


chaplain, who had been ſeized and carried 


away, in the moſt ruſſian-like manner, from the 
houſe of Cardroſs, but had been reſcued by 
the country people. It was in vain for his lord- 
ſhip to prove, by the cleareſt evidence, the 
violence that had been committed on his lady 
and family, and that he had no concern in the 
reſcue : nor does it even appear, that Mr. King 
came under the deſcription of the act of par- 


liament as a rebel. His defence was ſo ſtrong, 


that even the crown lawyers were for acquit- 


ting him. But it was next to treaſon to men- 


tion, in Scotland, any other law but that of 
Rate ; and lord Halton, at the council-board, 
overbore all reaſoning by the barely, mention- 
ing the king's letter, which required them to 


proceed ſeverely in the caſe. His lordſhip was 


therefore committed priſoner, during his ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure, to the caſtle of Edinburgh, 


and 
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and fined a thouſand pounds ſterling, for his A. D. 2675. 
own offence, beſides one thouſand three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds Scots, being the total of 
the ſums at two hundred and fifty pounds Scots 
a-piece his tenants were found liable to. The 
reader, from this treatment of ſo reſpectable a 
nobleman, may form ſome idea of the hard- 
ſhips which the reſt of the Pran in 
Scotland then ſuffered. 

The city of Edinburgh, during Lauderdale's with other 


adminiſtration, had paid him two hundred — 
pounds ſterling a year, as agent for their = 
borough at court, and had made preſents to 
him and his brother to the amount of eleven 
thouſand five hundred pounds ſterling beſides, 
Their oppreſſive meaſures rendered them ſo 
unpopular, that the inhabitants turned their 
party out of the magiſtracy ; upon which the 

lord Halton: not only threatened to remove 

the courts of juſtice to Stirling, but to diſen- 
franchiſe their city ; which he certainly would 
have attempted to do, had they not produced 
their charters, which the crown lawyers pro- 


nounced to be valid. The next attempt made 
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f | by the Lauderdalians was to confine the royal 
4. burghs in the choice of their annual commiſ- 
4 ſoners, either to their general meeting, or their * 
15 parliament to their reſpective corporations. 
* This was done with a view to prevent their 
* making choice of lawyers, or perſons who 


right be troubleſome to the court, They re- 
8 monſtrated 
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Charles pro- 
tects Lau- 
derdale. 
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monſtrated againſt this arbitrary mandate, not 


without ſome hints at Lauderdale's tyranny. 


All the effect the remunſtrance had, was to draw 
upon them a freſh mandate, by which four of 
their body, who were ſuppoſed to be concern- 
ed in drawing up the remonſtrance, were im- 
priſoned; but though the ſevereſt and moſt 
inquiſitorial methods were taken to prove them 
guilty without ſucceſs, the council kept three 
of them (the fourth dying in the mean time) 
in priſon for three months, and then impoſed 
upon them heavy fines, beſides declaring them 
incabable of public employments. 

Though Charles affected, in private conver- 
ſation, to be ſhocked at vielence or cruelty of 
any kind, and though perhaps he deteſted the 


. Perſon of Lauderdale; yet we know no inſtance 


of his puniſhing him while he could be ſubſer- 


vient to his favourite meaſure of being enabled 


to govern without a parliament. Though the 
Engliſh parliament, about this time, had, 
again and again, addreſſed him againſt Lauder- 
dale, as the moſt dangerous and wicked mini- 
ſter that had ever ſcourged the people of any 


kingdom; and though his arbitrary diſpoſition 
had been proved at the bar of the houſe of 


commons by his friend doctor Burnet ; yet 


Charles thought, that his chief crime lay in ad- 
vancing the royal prerogative, which was the 
moſt er ſervice he bens perform to 
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liſh peer, by the title of the earl of Guilford, A. p. 2678. 


with a penſion of three thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling a year. The particulars alledged againſt 
him are to be found, at large, in the hiſtory 
of England, where he was a privy-counſellor ; 
but it is plain that his capital offence was the 
ſcheme he had formed in his own country, for 
keeping on foot a ſtanding army of twenty- 
two thouſand men, who, by act of parliament, 
were to march wherever required by the king, 
and to be at his devotion. 
In order to give ſome colour for holding 
this dreadful ſcourge over the heads of the 
people, the outcry at the council-board againſt 
conventicles was renewed and redoubled. Freſh 
letters were ſent down from Lauderdale to 
ſuppreſs them; and a new proceſs, called that 
of intercommuning, was directed by the coun- 
cil againſt all fugitives, who had not compeared 
before that board to anſwer for preaching, or 
being at field conventicles. But the capital 
meaſure was that of converting twelve gentle- 
mens houſes into garriſons, as they are 
termed by the act of council, but, more pro- 
perly ſpeaking, barracks, in the diſaffected 
counties. This, in effect, was reducing them 
to a military government, and preſented the 
moſt deplorable proſpect to the friends of li- 
berty, Sir Patrick Hume of Polwarth, the 
Hamden of Scotland, but with more ſucceſs, 
and a better fate, had the courage to demur to 
contribute 


I65 


Scotland 
bridled by 
garriſons, 
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A. P. 1675. contribute to the ſupport of the garriſons in 
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the county where he lived. He was at firſt 
Joined by ſome gentlemen in the ſouth ; but 


they were ſoon intimidated into compliance, and 
he was committed priſoner till the king's plea- 


ſure ſhould be known. This tyranny, exer- 
ciſed upon ſo generous a patriot, alarmed the 
friends of liberty not only in Scotland but in 


England, as he had done nothing in prejudice 


of the law, againſt which he remonſtrated, 
and which was in expreſs contradiction to 


the laws that had been enacted even in the 


ſame reign. Lauderdale finding himſelf ſtrongly 
puſhed in Scotland, ordered his brother to aſ- 
ſure the public that allowances ſhould be made 
out of the public money for the proviſions 
which private gentlemen were obliged to fur- 
niſh to the garriſons, It would greatly exceed 


the bounds propoſed for this hiſtory, ſhould I 


particularize the twentieth part of the oppreſ- 


tive meaſures the government fell upon at this 


time. It is to the honour of the memories of 
the ſufferers that they did not tamely ſubmit, 
even though the ſwords of diſciplined barba- 


rians (for ſuch were the Highlanders, of which 


the army were chiefly compoſed) were pointed 
at their throats. It is true, they were obliged 
to bear the weight of their chains; bat they 
ſhewed an impatience under them, which 


proved that the ſpirit of liberty, though op- 
preſſed, never was extinguiſhed in their breaſts ; 


and 
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and its manifeſtation was preſerved for happier 
times. It is not too bold a conjecture to ſay, 
that a milder, a wiſer, and more beneficent ad- 
miniſtration, might have been more fatal to 
that ſpirit, than all the blundering deſpotilai 
of Lauderdale and his brother. 
The more moderate of the epiſcopal clergy 
called out for a national ſynod, becauſe the af- 
fairs of the church were managed by Sharp as 
2 pope, and by the council as a conclave. The 
biſhops of Brechin and Dumblain were at the 
head of this party; but their complaints were 
conlidered as ſo many evidences of their dif- 
_ affection to Lauderdale's adminiſtration. Sharp 
took the alarm, and ſummoned the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury to his ſupport. 
ſerious review of the hiſtory of Scotland du- 
ring this reign, I have not met with a ſingle 
meaſure of moderation purſued either in church 
or ſtate, upon conſtitutional principles. All 
applications were made to the prerogative; all 


appeals lay to it, and, from it, every alteration 


proceeded. Sharp, without propoſing any ra- 
tional expedient, ſollicited his brother-archbi- 
ſhop to apply to his majeity for prohibiting 
the meeting of a national ſynod, which was 
accordingly done. 
intimidated from his oppoſition ; but Ramſay 
biſhop of Dumblain ſpoke and wrote to. Sharp 
with a becoming freedom; for which he was 

ordered to be ene to the biſhopric of the 
. 


After the moſt 


1 67 
A. D. 1656. 


The biſhop 
of Dum- 
blain cen- 


ſured. 


The biſhop of Brechin was 
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AD. 2676. Iſles. He followed Sharp to London, where 
he taxed him, in a private letter, with his ar- 
bitrary proceedings; and threatened him with 
the canons of the church, in a manner that 
ſhews him to have been a man of ſenſe and 
ſpirit. Sharp anſwered him with great ſhew of 
mildneſs and charity; but I find that Ramſay 
was afterwards brought to anſwer, in a meet- 
ing of his brethren, for having gone to Lon- 
don without leave of his majeſty or the arch- 
biſhop ; and for having, without conſent of his 
ſuperiors, been concerned in a petition for a 
national ſynod. Ramſay acquitted himſelf with 
great abilities ; ; but, at laſt, was forced to drop 
his ess, and Was continued in his bi- 
ſhopric. 

The ſpirit of witch- burning prevailed this 
year to a degree that threatened to depopulate 
Scotland of old women, to the no ſmall diſ- 
grace of the ſenſe and learning of the prelates. 
The army ſtill dragooned the weſtern counties; 
and the moderation of the ſoldiers was the 

only barrier oppoſed to the moſt inhuman ex- 
ecution of the laws. Gentlemen, miniſters, 
and others, were obliged by the council to de- 
clare upon oath © what conventicles they had 
been at ſince the year 1674; what children they 
had baptized, and whether they had reſett, 
or harboured intercommuned perſons.” They 
who refuſed to take this oath, either abſconded, 


and were declared rebels, or were ſeverely 
| fined 
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fined or impriſoned, for their refuſal. In 


ſhort, the whole buſineſs of government once 
more turned upon religious perſecution. Bi- 


ſhop Burnet ſays, that Sharp had informers, 
who patroled the ſtreet to trepan conventiclers ; 


and of this he gives a remarkable inſtance in 


the perſon of a profligate officer, one Carſtairs. | 


This villain decoyed a miniſter, one Kirktoun, 
into a dark ſuſpicious place, which he called 
his lodging, though it was no better than a 
dungeon, and endeavoured to extort money 
from him; but he was happily delivered by 
force, by Bailie of Jervaſewood, and ſome of 


his friends, Carſtairs complained of this to 


the council, where it was repreſented as reſ- 
cuing an offender from an officer of juſtice. 


Bailie, who was a man of fortune, being ſum- 


moned, ingenuouſly related the whole affair, 


with the ſtrongeſt circumſtances and proofs of 
his own innocence, and that of his afliſtants. 
Sharp inſiſted upon puniſhing the reſcuers ; 
and Carſtairs was furniſhed with an ata 


warrant for apprehending Kirktoun. The 


event was, that Bailie was ſent to priſon, till 
he paid five hundred pounds ſterling, and his 
aſſiſtants in proportionable ſums, upon the bare 


oath of the infamous proſecutor. 

Kirktoun was a gentleman of ſome intereſt, 
with an excellent character; and the iniquity 
of his puniſhment was ſo barefaced, that the 


duke of Hamilton, the earl of Kincardin privy- 
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trepanned. 


1677. 


Perſecution 
of the whigs 
ſtopt, but 


revived. 
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A.D. 1675. ſeal, (who had now broken with Lauderdale) 


the earl of Dundonald, and ſome others, had 
ventured to ſpeak in favour of Kirktoun and 
his friends, for which they were immediately 
removed from the council-board, and duke 
Hamilton was diſcharged from his commiſſions 
under the government. In the beginning of 


this year, Lauderdale, whoſe only plan was 


the eſtabliſhment of deſpotiſm, but without 
any principle of government, and therefore 
entirely truſting to expedients, took a jour- 
ney into Scotland, attended by his ducheſs, to 
marry her daughters into the powerful famihes 
of Argyle and Murray, which ſhe did ; and 
her youngeſt ſon to a rich heireſs, who died 
during the courtſhip, As thoſe families were 
known to have a warm fide to the preſbyte- 
rians, Lauderdale thought proper to ſuſpend, 


for ſome time, the fury of their perſecutions, 


by bringing down with him' a farther indul- 
gence from the king. The prelates oppoſed 
this, as the deſtruction of their church and 
government ; and ſome accidental tumults 
happening, they were repreſented as being freſh 
acts of rebellion. The ſtate of the king's at- 
fairs in England, where the whigs gained 
ground, obliged him, and conſequently Lau- 
derdale, to reſume their cruel metſures; and 
their great view now was to exaſperate the 


preſbyterians into ſuch acts, as might carry 2 


face of rebellion, and juſtify keeping on foot a 
ET ſtanding 
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) ſtanding army, The conventiclers had been A. D. 1677. 
d emboldened, by the late ſhew of indulgence, 
d to aſſemble more openly than ever; and their 
y numbers encreaſed ſo greatly, that they were 
e guilty of ſome provoking acts, and had even 
18 | concerted the means of ſometimes repelling 
of force by force, if interrupted in the exerciſe 
3 of their religious worſhip. As no further act 
it of government had paſſed to warrant them in 
e thoſe practices, orders of council were iſſued 
r- to the heritors, requiring them to keep the 
0 peace, which they frankly owned was beyond 
es their power; but offered, if aſſiſted by the ci- 
d vil authority, to do their beſt ; repreſenting at 
d the ſame time, that when the conventicles 
re broke up, the people always retired quietly 
home. This anſwer was conſidered as a reaſon 
d, for ſtrengthening the hands of government, 
's, by encreaſing the military power; and ſug- 
l. geſted one of the moſt diabolical expedients 
d that ever was practiſed in a civilized country. 
id This was no other than to iſſue commiſſions 
ts for raiſing and arming the highlanders, and 
ſh leting them looſe to live at diſcretion on thoſe 
if. miſerable enthuſiaſts, who, as an excellent 
ed author has remarked, ought to have been ra- 
u- ther conſidered as lunatics than malefactors. 
1d This army of barbarians was to be excluſive of 
he the ſtanding forces and the militia. To take 


a away all opportunities for the unhappy ſuffe- 
a rers, or their friends, carrying their complaints 
8 2 2 5 
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A. P. 1678. to the throne, a proclamation was iſſued, ren- 
dering it penal for any of the nobility, or others, 
excepting common traflickers, to leave the 
kingdom without licence. That the miniſters 
might crown their execrable meaſures, Mitchel, 
who had made the attempt already taken no- 
tice of upon the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 
i was diſcovered, and put to the torture; but 
| e by bearing it with aſtoniſhing fartitmde; he 
Micky, ſtood acquitted by the laws. A new attempt 
was made to trepan him, and he was exhorted 
to confeſs in order to ſave other people from 
being put to the torture on his account, a pro- 
miſe of pardon for life and limb being at the 
ſame time made him. Mitchel, overcome by 
their arguments and promiſes, made a full con- 
feſſion, and it was entered upon the council- 
book. Being brought to his trial, when he 
was expected to plead not guilty, he pleaded 
his pardon ; upon which he was ſent priſoner 
to the Baſs. Sharp repreſented, that if Mit- 
chel was not capitally puniſhed, his life was 
expoſed to every aſſaſſin, and he was again 
brought to a trial. Niſbet was by this time 
turned out of his place, in which he was fſuc- 
ceeded by Sir George Mackenzie, a more 
pliable tool of government. Many points of 
1 law aroſe; for Mitchel's caſe was ſo flagrant 
that he bad ſome friends. The judges, preſſed 
ik | by Mackenzie, over-ruled all the previous queſ- 
1 tions in Mitchels favour, and his confeſſion 
| = | was 
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n- was proved; but when he appealed to the coun- 4. D. 1678. 
rs, cil-books to prove his pardon, the duke of 

he Lauderdale would not ſuffer them to be brought 

ers into court, and the man was condemned. It 

el, is ſaid that Lauderdale would have reſpited his 

10- execution till the king's pleaſure ſhould be 

S, known ; but this being oppoſed by Sharp,“ Then, 

ut ſaid his grace with an impious taunt, let Mit- 

he chel glorify God in the Graſs-market (mean- 

ipt ing the place of execution).” He was accord- 

ted ingly executed on the eighteenth of January. 

om This execution raiſed great horror againſt Rege con- 
ro- the government, but eſpecially againſt Sharp, 

the who has been chiefly loaded with its infamy. 

by | am far from vindicating that prelate as to 

on- the ſhare he took in the public tranſactions of 

cil- that time, and yet I doubt his conduct has been 


exaggerated, He had certainly raiſed many 
enemies, even among thoſe who ſeemed moſt 
devoted to his will, and perhaps he had no real 
friend at the council-board. His memory, ſoon 
after the Revolution, became deteſtable, and it 
was then faſhionable for the friends of the go- 
vernment to lay on him the blame of many 
meaſures, in which they themſelves concurred 
or directed. Hence it is, that the chief charges 
againſt Sharp reſt upon biſhop Burnet's private 
anecdotes, provincial traditions, and inflamed. 
narratives, which ought to be adopted with : 
caution, Where ſuch a man as Lauderdale go- 
yerned, it is needleſs, and in vain, to load any 
other 
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4.D. 1678. other perſon with ſtate crimes. In ſhort, mak- 
ing allowances for party reſentments, too much 
guilt of the times appears upon record, to prove 

this to have been one of the worſt governments 
that ever exiſted in any civilized country, and 
gives but too much countenance to the wicked 
facts alledged to have been * though 
not recorded. 

The high- The intention of the e by Mit- 

+=; — chel's execution, was to fix the charge of his 

= aſſaſſinating principles upon the whole party. 
About eight or ten thouſand highlanders were 
already embodied, and Stirling was ordered to 

4 bde the place of their rendezvous, the earl of 

| Huntley being appointed to take care of their 
houſes and families during their abſence. Let- 
ters were written to the duke of Hamilton, 
and other ſuſpected noblemen, to attend the 
royal army; but his grace excuſed himſelf, and 
I believe ſo did fome others, Bonds were ex- 
acted in ſeveral counties for keeping the peace, 
and a train of artillery was ſent to Glaſgow : a 

Wodrow, committee of the privy council, many of which 
were themſelves commanders in the army, was 
appointed to attend it. Their names were the 
marquis of Athol, the earls of Mar, Murray, 
Glencairn, Wigton, Strathmore, Linlithgow, 
Airly, Caithneſs, Perth, and the lor Roſs, 

They were furniſhed with ample inſtructions 
for extinguiſhing the leaſt ſpark of ſedition 


which ſhould appear in the weſt; and though 
1 
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the gentlemen of the ſhire of Air had the cou- K. b. 27. 


rage to make ſome repreſentations againſt the 
terrors that were hanging over their heads, they 


could find no acceſs to the council-board. 

1 The highlanders, after rendezvouſing at Stir- Their op- 

| ling, proceeded on their march with all the and berbe - 

5 warlike appearances of an army ready to enter 
into an enemy's country. The committee 

. opened their commiſſion for diſarming all the 

= ſhires they ſuſpected, and for taking the moſt 

; oppreflive bonds from the inhabitants, oblig- 

ing them not to reſort to conventicles, and to 

0 do their utmoſt endeavours to apprehend all 

f forfeited perſons, intercommuned miniſters, 

p and vagrant preachers. It may be proper here 

. to obſerve, that the highlanders, the deſcen- 

; dents of the ancient Celts, had preſerved, not 

only a language, habit, and arms, but ſenti- 

ments, religion, and manners, different from 

R the lowlanders. Devoted as they were to their 

: chiefs, there was no reſtraining their paſſion 

for plundering; eſpecially as they now had 

the appearance of legal authority on their ſide. 

; It is not a little extraordinary, that under all 

ö | thoſe terrors of perſecution and military exe- 

SM cution, the gentlemen and inhabitants of the 

; weſtern counties in general, refuſed to ſub. 

. HW ſcribe the bonds required of them, and ſome 

; | had the courage to draw up and publiſh many 


ſtrong papers againſt their legality. The wiſe 
and more moderate part of the nation reflect- 
: ed 
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A. D. 1678, ed now upon the violence with which the co. 
venant had been preſſed upon the royaliſts, and, 


no doubt, the remembrance of thoſe days 


ſharpened the ſpirits of many who were now 
in the direction of affairs. 


Noble ſpirit 
of the weſt 


Though the highlanders were permitted to 
gratify to its utmoſt extent their native pro- 
penſity to plunder and rapine upon the miſer- 
able inhabitants; yet their outrages ſerved on- 
ly to add noblemen and gentlemen to the par— 
ty of the perſecuted. Lord Cochran, the earl 
of Caſſils, the lord Cathcart, Sir John Cochran, 
the laird of Creſnock, and other gentlemen, 
refuſed to give bonds in the terms required; 
and they were joined by the earl of Loudon, 
lord Montgomery, and Bargeny. The barba- 
rities of the highlanders continued to an amaz- 
ing height; they who took the bond were no 
more ſpared than thoſe who refuſed it, and 
many of the moſt refractory offered ſecurity for 
themſelves, their wives, and children ; but this 
was rejected, unleſs they would give it for 
their tenants and ſubtenants LBS] and ob- 
lige them to be active in apprehending all ſuſ- 
pected perſons. The difficulties the committee 
of the army met with in the weſt, threw Lau- 
derdale into a kind of frenzy. He made bare 


his arm to the elbow, and ſwore by Jehovab, 


that he would make the whigs enter into thoſe 
bonds. The duke of Hamilton repaired to E- 
dinburgh, and at the head of all the nobility, 

| who 
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who retained the leaſt: ſentiment of modera- 
tion, repreſented to the council the diſmal ſtate 
of the country; but their repreſentations had 
ſo little effect, that they undertook a journey 


to London, in hopes that the king was a 


ſtranger to the diſtreſſes of his Scotch ſubjects. 
They were deceived. Inſtead of receiving re- 
dreſs, a letter was diſpatched from Charles, 
counterſigned by Lauderdale, approving of all 
the violent meaſures of the council. We 


approve (ſays Charles) of your ſending our for- 


ces, and of the commiſſions given by you to 
| thoſe noblemen that have their intereſt in the 


highlands, and to thoſe given to the militia of 
horſe and foot; and to kILL ſuch as ſhould op- 
pole our authority by arms, for the ſuffering 
field conventicles, which we, as well as our 
laws, think the rendezvous of rebellion-; and 
the refuſing to ſuppreſs them, did juſtly oblige 


you to look upon theſe ſhires as in a ſtate of 


rebellion, in which theſe, and ſeverer courſes 
are neceſſary and unavoidable, and are very 
gentle in reſpect of thoſe misfortunes that fol- 
lowed lately in the like beginnings.” The un- 
conſtitutional bonds are likewiſe approved of, 
and the whole of the letter exhibits a 9 
picture of ſlavery. | \ 
As to the duke of PR "75-0 and his fellow- 
patriots, the king refuſed to ſee them, becauſe 
they had left Scotland contrary to the act of 
council already mentioned. Their journey 
Vol, Xx, A a how- 
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however ſeems not to have been without effect. 
The highlanders were ordered by the council 
to march back to their own country, and that 


they ſhould be replaced by the militia, The 


highlanders accordingly carried off with them 
an immenſe plunder, as appears from the par- 


ticulars of the account ſtated by Mr. Wodrow. 


Soon after, the privy-council's perſecution of 
the earl of Caſſils, and other enormities of go- 
vernment began to be ſo clamorous, that an 
order came from London to ſtop the proceed- 
ings by lawborrows, which was a ſecurity ex- 


acted from every perſon for keeping the king's 


peace, and was conſidered as one of the great- 
eſt grievances of the ſubject. A laboured, but 
well penned, narrative of the proceedings of 
the council was drawn up in vindication of the 
members; but the whole is grounded on the 
ſuppoſitions, that the preceding ſeverities and 
cruelties exerciſed under Charles, were legal 
acts of government, and agreeable to the con- 
ſtitution, and that the counties which had 
been thus ſcourged, were in an actual ſtate of 
rebellion. The duke of Hamilton, the earls of 


| Roxburgh, Haddington, lieutenant-general 


Drummond, and at laſt the marquis of Athol, 
and the earl of Perth (the two laſt were prin- 
cipal officers in the highland army), ventured 
once more to diſobey the act of council, and 
went up to London without any licence, The 


two laſt noblemen had been always conſidered 
as 


en 
the 
ula 1 
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as the ſureſt friends Lauderdale had in Scot- 3-P: 4678. 
land ; but they frankly owned themſelves diſ- 
guſted with the violence of his proceedings, 
and the oppreſſions of their country. They 
were attended by the great lawyer Sir George 
Lockhart, and their repreſentations were ſo et- 
fectual, that a letter came immediately from 
the king, ſuſpending not only the lawborrows, 
but the bond, till his pleaſure ſhould be far- 
ther known. The council had ſent up the earl 
of Murray, and the lord Collington, to vindi- 
cate their proceedings, but with ſo little effec, 
that I find Charles, at the ſame time, ordered 
that all the forces in Scotland, excepting his 
own guards, ſhould be immediately ditband- 
8 <6; 
By the beſt account we have of this tranſac- He gives 
tion (for I cannot rely entirely upon biſhop 3 


. 

| Burnet's anecdotes), Charles was fully ſenſible of Semen. 
l his council's barbarous adminiſtration in Scot- 9 35: 
A land; but he behavedwith great ſtatelineſs towards 

d the noblemen who had come to London without 

pf licences. He admitted, at laſt, the duke of Ha- 

of milton, lord Cochran, and general Drummond 

al to an audience, and ſternly aſked them the rea- 

Jl, tons why they had come to London contrary . 
n- to his proclamation “? Duke Hamilton ſaid, 

ed * Biſhop Burnet ſeems to have been ignorant of this audi- 

nd ence; and ſays, the king ſaw only the marquis of Athol and 

he the earl of Perth; but Mr. Wodrow has given us a very parti- 

1 ua r account of it in the words of one who was preſent. 
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A.D. 2678. C The chief encouragement he had to come 


and make known his. oppreſſion, was that 
which the King ſaid to him when laſt here, 
which was, That when he was any way wrong- 
ed, he ſhould come to himſelf and make it 
known ; and that now he could not but come, 
ſince he and others were ſo much wronged.” 
The king was attended by the dukes of York. 
and Monmouth, and the lord treaſurer Danby, 
Upon entering into particulars, the latter be- 
came a violent advocate for all : Lauderdale's 
meaſures ; but, in a debate, which laſted for 
two hours, they were proved to be arbitrary, 
and unconſtitutional. The king diſcovered 
great emotions of concern during the confe- 
rence, and owned, that many wrong things had 
been done ; but he was in a manner ſo over- 
awed by Danby, that he refuſed to ſuffer the 


duke of Hamilton, though he craved it upon 


his knees, the honour of kiſſing his hand. The 
Scotch lords had afterwards another audience 
before the privy-council ; but ſuch was the jea- 
louſy of Charles for the prerogative, that he 
would not, in expreſs terms, condemn Lau- 
derdale's adminiſtration. It ſeems to be paſt 
2 doubt, that Charles, about this time, had 
ſome thoughts of putting Scotland entirely un- 
der the management of his favourite ſon, the 
duke of Monmouth. He probably was divert- 

ed from this by the popiſh party, who repre- 
ſented the duke as being already the darling . 
| al 
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all the noblemen at London, poſſeſſed of one * . 2678. 
of the greateſt eſtates in Scotland in right of 
his wife, and nearly allied to the nobleſt and 
molt diſaffected families there. | 

The duke of Lauderdale was not inſenſible A conven- 
of his danger; and the prelatical party thought fates. 
that their doom was ſealed, upon the appear- 
ance of moderate meaſures. Lauderdale, to 
preſerve his own power, ordered ſuch repre- 
ſentations to be made at court of freſh dangers 
from the conventiclers, and conſequently the 
neceſſity of augmenting the army, as muſt 
render a convention unavoidable. A conven- 
tion of eſtates was accordingly ſummoned, 
while the great noblemen who were in the op- 
poſition were at London *. This convention 
was ſo complaiſant, as to vote money for the 
payment of a new regiment of foot, three re- 
giments of horſe, and ſome dragoons; and the 
members were ſo entirely at Lauderdale's devo- 
tion, that they ſent up a freſh letter, recom- 
mending him to the king; and his majeſty an- 
ſwered it by another, approving of his admi- 
niſtration. The popiſh plot breaking out about 
this time in England, opened a new ſcene, 


* Biſhop Burnet's repreſentation of this convention is a freth 
argument why we ought to read his hiftory with caution, He 
talks of Lauderdale's carrying elections, and iſſuing out writs 
for the convention, as if it had been a parliament ; whereas the 
convention required no new elections, and was ſummoned by 
way of proclamation, which directed that all vacancies in par- 
lament ſhould be filled up before the meeting. 
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a candid review of it in all its progreſs, from 
its commencement to the Revolution, it ap- 
pears to have been a bloody fanatical contri- 
vance of zcalous proteſtants, to render the 


papiſts odious in the fight of the public; but as 


it has very little connection with Scotch af— 


fairs, I muſt refer to the Engliſh hiſtory for 


particulars, though in its conſequences it cer- 
tainly was felt in Scotland. The patrons of 


the plot, lord Shafteſbury particularly, ap- 


pealed for its. reality to the ſlavery of Scot- 
land; and tho” the ſafety of the king's perſon was 
aſſigned as the cauſe of all the executions, or 
rather murders, committed by law ; and though 
Charles knew that the whole reſted upon perjury, 
falſhood, and ſubornation, yet he was obliged 
to treat it as a real conſpiracy of the Papiſts. 


During the warm debates which this plot oc- 
caſioned, Lauderdale was always mentioned in 


the houſe of commons, and branded with the 
moſt opprobious language, as the tool of ar- 
bitrary power. Forty copies of the ſpeech 


made by the earl of Shafteſbury, in which he 


mentions the ſlavery of Scotland, were ſent 
down to Edinburgh, and diſperſed among the 
oppreſſed whigs, whole grievances had already 
exaſperated them almoſt into deſpFr. They 
were too much ſharpened by the invectives 
that continually came from their brethren in 


Holland, and were adopted and propagated by 


their 
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their warm brethren in Scotland, till numbers 
of them not only ſcrupled to accept of any 
indulgence from the government, but to pay 
the aſſeſſment for the new raiſed troops: 
Lauderdale was then in England; and the 
council took that opportunity, after ordering 
ſome papers to be ſeized and examined, to ſend a 
congratulatory addreſs to his majeſty on his 
deliverance from the plot, with an exultation, 
that it was found, after the ſtricteſt enquiry, that 
no Scotchman was in the leaſt concerned in it. 
Towards the end of the laſt year, ſeveral new 
members were added to the council. Sir-George 
Mackenzie of Tarbat was made juſtice-gene- 
ral; the laird of Cragie juſtice-clerk ; the pow- 
ers of the juſticiary court were enlarged, and 
they were ordered to ſit much oftener than 
uſual, for the diſpatch of buſineſs. Charles 
found ſuch employment in England, that he 
could not attend to the affairs of Scotland, 
where the perſecution of the whigs raged as 
much as ever. I am' inclined to think, that 
their ſanguine expectations, at this time, of a 
toleration, and their diſappointment, led them 
into ſome unwarrantable acts, which their ene- 
mies made uſe of as pretexts for the new ſe- 
verities they inflited. Additional commiſ- 
fioners were added to every ſhire for executing 
the laws againſt non-conformiſts ; and their 
powers were likewiſe encreaſed, as were thoſe 
of the iherifls and their deputics, to an almoſt 
incredible 


Perſecution 
of the whigy 
renewed. 


Wodrow, 
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A.D. 2679. incredible degree of deſpotiſm in matters of 


Vol. ii. p. 
=” 


religion. Freſh hardſhips were daily multi- 
plied upon the whigs; and their ſufferings be- 


came ſo intolerable, that the moſt violent 
among them reſolved upon a rebellion, and ſe- 
Parated from thoſe miniſters who had accepted 
of any indulgence. As a prelude to the re- 


bellion they were meditating, ſome ſoldiers 


were murdered, while they were quartered 


with landlords, who had refuſed to pay the 


ceſs, and ſome officers were beaten, or otherwiſe 


abuſed; and Mr. Wodrow himſelf ingenu- 


ouily acknowledges, © that about this time 
matters were running to ſad heights among the 
armed followers of ſome of the field- meetings.“ 
He even inſinuates, that their heads were in- 


clined, at leaſt, to, diſown the king's autho- 


rity; and admits, that they were ready. to in- 
ſult all the indulged miniſters of their own 
perſuaſion, ſome of whom were. obliged to 


leave their houſes. It was no wonder that 


thoſe deſperate principles and practices ſharp- 


ened the ſword of government into new {eve- 


rities. Theſe were ſo far from reclaiming the 
delinquents, that they impelled a party of them 
to the execrable murder of the archbiſhop of 
St. Andrew's, which was performed at a place 
called Magus-muir in Fifefhire ; an event ſo 
important in the Scotch hiſtory, that I muſt 


give ſome of its particulars. 
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The archbiſhop very poſlibly was vexed at 


ſeeing conventicles multiplying, even in his 
own county of Fife ; and, previous to a jour- 


ney he intended to London, he ſet out in the 


beginning of May for St. Andrew's. Nine 


aſſaſſins, ſome of whom were gentlemen of 
fortune in that county, propoſed to intercept 
and murder him; and they got fight of his 
coach near the village of Magus. The biſhop 
ſceing them follow him, ordered his coachman 
to drive as faſt as he could ; but the beſt 
mounted among them oveniak the coach, and 
cut the traces. The poſtilion, the coachman, 
and an armed attendant, were ſoon over- 
powered, and the aſſaſſins diſcharged their car- 
bines into the coach without wounding the bi- 
ſhop; a circumſtance which his enemies ridi- 
culouſly attribute to magic. The biſhop, ac- 
cording to the beſt . accounts, behaved with 
great reſolution and calmneſs; but was 
wounded by a ſword, and as they were pre- 


paring to force him, he left his daughter in 


the coach, and coming out of it, he ſaid to 
one of them, (Hackſtoun of Rathillet) “Sir, I 
know you are a gentleman, you will protect 
me.” The anſwer he received was, © Sir, I 
ſhall never lay a hand upon you.” It was.in 
van for him to expoſtulate for his life; for the 


allaflins, perſuaded that he was invulnerable 


by bullets, put him to death in a manner too 
barbarous to be particularized here, The chief 
Vol. X. 3 aſſaſün, 
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aſſaſſin, whom Mr. Wodrow calls the captain, 
but is too delicate to name him, upon this ſe- 
cured the biſhop's five ſervants, and demanded 
his papers; and after rifling his perſon, they 
left the body about half an hour after noon on 
the third of May, and eſcaped without being 
noticed, 

I have given the above account from Mr. 
Wodrow's narrative, ſtript of its fanaticiſms ; 


and by comparing it with that of cardinal 


Beaton's death, there is a remarkable coin- 
cidence of circumſtances, eſpecially in the mur- 
derers profeſſing they had no perſonal quarrel 
with either prelate Kk. But the account pub- 


* Mr. Wodrow was ſo much ſtruck with this coincidence, 
that he makes the following reflections: * Upon the whole, 
though the moſt part of good people in Scotland could not but 
obſerve and adore the holy and righteous providence of God, in 
the removal of this violent perſecutor and ſpring of the moſt 
part of the former ſeverities at ſuch a juncture, when juſt upon 
new and yiolent projects, yet they could not approve of the man- 
ner of taking him of, nor would they juſtify the actors: and the 
known ſtanza of that excellent man, and, in his time, good 
poet, Sir David Lindſay of the Mount, upon cardinal Beaton's 
death, could not but come in people's minds, as not unapplica- 
ble; with it I end this ſection and chapter. 


As for this cardinal, I grant 
He was the man we might well want, 
God will forgive it ſoon : 
But of a truth, the ſooth to ſay, 
Altho' the lown be well away, 
The fact was Ty . 
Wodrow, vol. ii. p. 33. 
The names of the mnrderers were John Balfour of Kinloch, 
David Backſtoun of Rathillet, George Balfour in Gülſtoun, 
ames Ruſſel in King's-kettle, Robert Ding all, a farmer's fon 
in Caddam, Andrew Guillan weaver in Balmerinoch, Alexander 
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liſhed by authority repreſents the tragedy in a 


very different light, and as being attended 
from the beginning with every mark of bar- 


barity and cruelty: on the part of the aſſaſſins, 
and of reſignation and piety on that of the 
archbiſhop, This account is ſupported by 
others, that carry all the evidences of truth 
and impartiality. His daughter and four or 
hive ſervants were witneſſes of the whole, and 
could have little or no temptation to prevari- 
cate; while, on the other hand, religious en- 
thuſiaſm has little regard to any other object 
than what its own deluſions ſuggeſt. _ 

J have. already declared that I can ſee no 
probable grounds for many of the charges 


brought againſt this archbiſhop's memory; and 


am ſtill of opinion, that the capital accuſation 


brought againſt him of having betrayed his 


party, if not quite defenſible, admits of many 
alleviations. Be that as it will, Lauderdale and 
his friends made his murder a handle for juſ- 
titying and encreaſing the perſecutions of the 


preſbyterians. The field meetings became ſo 


frequent, that it was made lawful, by pro- 


| clamation, for the ſoldiery to fall upon all per- 


lons aſſembled at armed conventicles, and put 
them to the ſword. This, inſtead of diſſi. 
pating, cemented the enthuſiaſts, who were 


Henderſon and Andrew Henderſon, ſons to John Henderſon in 


Kilbrachmont, George Fleming, fon to George Fleming in 
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not ignorant of the untowardly ſtate of the 
king's affairs in England, and about eighty of 


them aſſembled at Rutherglen in Clydſdale. 


A young preacher, one Hamilton, was declared 


their head; and on the twenty-ninth of May 
they drew up a declaration againſt all the acts 
of parliament relating to religion, and publicly 
committed them to the flames of the bonfires 
that had been lighted up in commemoration of 
the day. An order was ſent by the council to 
captain Graham of Claverhouſe to ſuppreſs 


the rebels, by either making them priſoners, 


A rebellion 
breaks out, | 


or putting them to the ſword. Graham was 


a moſt excellent officer, and had ſerved with 
great gallantry abroad under the prince of 
Orange; but was too prompt to execute ſan- 
guinary orders againſt preſbyterians in gene- 
ral, and deſpiſed them too much. He attacked 


the rebels while they were at prayers ; but Ha- 


milton, at the head of about two hundred 
and fifty half armed peaſants, entirely defeated 
his party, killed about thirty of his ſoldiers, 
made as many priſoners, and he himfelf nar- 
rowly eſcaped with his life. 

Elated with this advantage, the rebels took 
poſſeſſion of the Town of Hamilton, and the 
regular forces were alarmed at Glaſgow. It 


| has been thought that Lauderdale and his 


friends ſuffered their numbers to encreaſe, in 
hopes of enjoying the forfeitures of their 
eſtates; and it is certain, that had he acted vi- 

| gorouſſ/ 


his 


eir 
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marched to Glaſgow, where the regular troops 
had barricadoed themſelves in the market- 
place, and received them with ſo briſk a fire, 
that they were driven with ſome loſs out of 


the town. Many were the proclamations if- 


ſued out againſt the rebels, and for aſſembling 
the militia. Their numbers encreaſed ſo greatly, 
that lord Roſs thought proper to retire with 
the king's troops from Glaſgow, and Edin- 
burgh itſelf was alarmed. The rebels taking 
poſſeſſion of Glaſgow, lord Linlithgow, who 
was marching againſt them with about fifteen 


hundred men, made a ſtop, leſt they ſhould 


get between him and the capital; at the ſame 
time he magnified their numbers to ſeven or 
eight thouſand. The council approved of his 
halting, and ordered him to cover Stirling, 
but afterwards to draw towards Edinburgh. 
At the ſame time, ſo dreadful] an account of 
the, rebellion was ſent to London, that the 


duke of Monmouth was named to command 


the king's forces in Scotland ; and Dalziel was 
appointed his lieutenant-general. This nomi- 
nation of the duke of Monmouth, who was 
thought to have ſome bias towards the oppo- 
ſition in England, and to be no friend to* Lau- 


derdale, was highly agreeable to all parties. 


Some of the Engliſh nobility demurred to the 
legality of ſending troops into Scotland, and 
; refuſed 
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4. p. 1679, refuſed to accept of commiſſions; ſo that the 


duke of Monmouth went down poſt to take 


poſſeſſion of his command, and was followed 
by orders from his father not to treat, but to 
fight. with the rebels. The latter by this time 


were ſomewhat recovered from their fanati- 
ciſm, and many of them thought they had 


gone too far. In ſhort, they ſplit among them- 


ſelves ; and the moderate party drew up a de- 
claration, under the name of © the oppreſſed 
proteſtants, now in arms in Scotland,” This 


declaration 1s artfully worded, and mentions 
lord Macdonald, a profeſt papiſt, who had in- 


vaded Argyle's eſtate, as one of the cauſes of 
their riſing. 

That nobleman had "ER created by Charles; 
and though very little mention 1s made of 3 
in the Scotch hiſtory, he appears to have had a 
great following in the Highlands, and to have 
continued in arms during all the time of the 
uſurpation. He was, on account of his reli— 
gion, little employed by the king, but devoted 
to the intereſt of the duke of Vork; and be- 
ing at perpetual variance with the Argyle fa- 
mily, who remained unconcerned ſpectators 
of the public commotions, he had attacked 
that nobleman with a conſiderable force upon 
the firſt breaking out of the rebellion». The en- 


thuſiaſts among the rebels diſclaimed this de- 


claration as timid and time: ſerving. They 


treated the indulged miniſters, 1 all who 


ſeemed 
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ſeemed to favour moderation, as traitors to 4. b. 1679+ 


their cauſe; upon which they were deſerted by 
the other party, to the utter ruin of their af- 
fairs. The duke of Monmouth, who had left 
London with favourable 1deas of the Scotch 
preibyterians, was ſurprized when he received 


orders not to treat with them; but the caution 


was almoſt needleſs, for Hamilton and his par- 
ty were averſe to any application of that kind. 
They were now dwindled to leſs than half their 
number, and even thoſe remained united only 
upon the principle of common danger. 
majority of them agreed upon a petition to the 
duke, who, notwithſtanding his orders, receiv- 
ed a deputation from them with great civility, 
and ſome ſhow of affection; for he ſaid he 
would do his utmoſt to procure from the king 
a redreſs of their grievances, but he would en- 
ter upon no treaty, unleſs they immediately 
laid down their arms, and threw themſelves 
upon the king's mercy, giving them but half an 
hour to conſider of the propoſal. _ 

The rebel army was then encamped on the 
ſouth ſide of the Clyde, near Hamilton, and 
maſters of the paſs of Bothwell-bridge. Upon 
the return of the deputies, Hamilton and the 
enthuſiaſts diſclaimed all they had done; and 
the half hour being expired, the carl of Lin- 
lithgow beat the advanced guard of the rebels, 
after a ſmart diſpute, from the bridge, and 
drove them back upon their main body, which 


A | 


_ remain- 


The 1ebels 
are defeated 


at Both- 


well-bridge 
by the duke 


of Mon- 
mouth, 
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A. P. 1679, remained under Hamilton, and had never ad- 


vanced to defend the paſs, as they undoubt- 
edly ought to have done. Mr. Wodrow, who 
lived at the time, intimates, that Hamilton 
was deficient in point of courage, as well as 


conduct. It is certain, that when the royal 
artillery was brought to play on the main-bo- 


dy of the rebels, Hamilton was among the firſt 
who fled, leaving the world (fays Mr. Wod- 
row's correſpondent) to debate, whether he 
ated moſt like a traitor, - coward, or fool. All 
the horſe followed Hamilton in his flight ; ſome 
of the foot eſcaped from the field, twelve hun- 
dred ſurrendered themſelves without a ſtroke, 


about five hundred being killed on the field, 
belides thoſe who fell in the purſuit. The loſs 


of the royal army did not amount to above 
four or five foldiers. Thus ended, on the 22d 
of June, this ill concerted rebellion, through 
the ſtupidity and cowardice of its leaders, and 


their diſſenſions in their councils of war. The 


amazing height to which it arrived in lefs than 
fourteen days after the archbiſhop's murder, 


leaves me no room to doubt, notwithſtanding. 
the ſu ggeſtions of Mr. Wodrow to the contrary, 
that it was preconcerted both with the diſaffec- 
ted party in England, and the exiled cove- 


nanters in Holland; for by the bèſt accounts 


that have come to my hands, their number on 


the day of battle amounted to four thouſand, 
great part of whom were horſe, 


The 
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The duke of Monmouth, though perſonally *. P. 267g. 
brave, and no mean officer, certainly behaved who returns 
in an unſoldierly manner; and it 1s agreed, 
that if the rebel officers had not been deſtitute 
of common ſenſe, his victory muſt have coſt 
him very dear. The truth-is, he did not ſeem 
to enjoy it, though he kept cloſe to the letter 
of his inſtructions. Several royaliſt officers 
were for giving no quarter, and many of the 
rebels were killed in cold blood; but the gene- 
ral, and ſome moderate nobility who attend- 
ed him, ſoon put a ſtop to all butcheries of 
that kind. It was then propoſed to burn Glaſ- 
gow, Hamilton, and other towns in the coun- 
try, as the neſts of rebellion, but more tempe- 
rate meaſures prevailed ; nor were the foldiers 
even ſuffered to plunder the houſes of the diſ- 
affected, though it was impoſſible entirely to 
prevent enormities of that fort. Innumerable 
however were the finings and forfeitures that 
followed, and ſevere proclamations were iſſued 
againſt harbouring the ſurviving heads of the 
rebellion. The priſoners were carried to Edin- 
burgh, and the general gave orders, that they 
ſhould be treated with humanity, eſpecially the 
wounded. He even ventured to offer a par- 
don fand indemnity to all tenants and ſub- 
tenants who had been in the late battle, pro- 
vided they ſurrendered themſelves and their 
arms in a limited time; but this offer had very 
Vol. X. > © © '. _ uWhe 
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THE HISTORY 


4 D. 2679 little effect, and on the ſixth of July, the ge- 


Lauderdale 


tried and 


acquitted. 


neral (who in Scotland went under the name 


of duke of Buccleugh) ſet out for London, 
I ſhall conclude the account of this rebellion 
by obſerving, that the rebels were impoſed 
upon by their friends at London, who knew 
nothing of the ſecond orders that had been 
ſent to the duke, and aſſured them that he 
was inſtructed to treat. 

Lauderdale obtained great advantages by the 
breaking out of the late rebellion, which he 
ſaid juſtified all his ſevere meaſures. The duke 
of Hamilton, who was favoured by the lords 
Eſſex and Halifax, and ſome other enemies to 
the popiſh intereſt, had impeached him anew 
at the Engliſh council-board, and by the king's 
deſire had reduced the charge againſt him to 
writing, The advocate, Sir. George Macken- 
zie, undertook his defence; but his arguments 
were anſwered, and refuted with much ſupe- 
rior ſtrength of reaſoning and knowledge of 


the law by Lockhart, who appeared on the 


other fide, and proved, to. the conviction of 
the board, that Scotland was more free than 
England itſelf; or, in other words, that all the 
ſevere acts, both of the parliament and the go- 
vernment, were repugnant to the ſpirit of her 
original conſtitution. Charles, - notwithſtand- 
ing this, kept by his former maxim of pro- 


teting a miniſter whoſe chief crime was his 


advan» 


F SCO T: LAND, 
advancing the prerogative; and declared, that 
Lauderdale had done nothing but by his au- 
thority. 

The firſt uſe that the duke of 11 

made of the credit he had gained by his late 
victory, was to obtain from his father an in- 
demnity for the rebels, which, though dated 
the twenty-ſeventh of July, was not publiſhed 
till the fourteenth of Auguſt; and coming 
through Lauderdale's office, it was clogged 
with the exceptions of all gentlemen, officers, 
and preachers, . Two miniſters were hanged at 
Edinburgh ; two hundred of the priſoners were 
ſhipped for Virginia, but periſhed on the 
voyage; and none of the reſt were diſcharged, 
except ſuch-as gave bonds for their good beha- 
viour. The general backwardneſs of the peo- 
ple, notwithſtanding all they ſuffered, to 
give thoſe bonds, ſerved as a pretext for Gra- 
ham of Claverhouſe, and other officers, con- 
tinuing in the weſtern counties, and for quar- 
tering their ſoldiers at free coſt upon the inha- 
bitants; an oppreſſion which in many places 
laſted for two years. It is even ſaid, that boys 
and women were tortured to diſcover perſons 
who had been in the rebellion, and who had 
not ſurrendered themſelves. Upon the whole, 
Lauderdale was now triumphant over all oppo- 
tion in Scotland, and the heads of it were 
glad to compound for their own ſafety. The 
moderate meaſures he had been obliged to 
| Des > give 
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THE HISTORY 


4. pb. 1679, give way to, were defeated by the obſtinacy of 


the priſoners at Edinburgh, who, though they 
had ſuffered inexpreſſible hardſhips, Kill reful. 
ed to give ſecurity for their good behaviour, 
and freſh cargoes of them were ſhipped for 
America. Some public executions followed 
thoſe of Mr. Kid and Mr. King, the two mini- 
ſters; and five perſons were executed in Magus- 
muir, as victims to the manes of the late 
archbiſhop. Circuit courts of juſtice were ap- 
pointed for forfeiting all the landed gentlemen 
who had been concerned in the late rebellion, 
and a premium of five hundred pounds fter- 
ling was put upon the head of every one of the 
archbiſhop's murderers. 

At this time I find that the preſs was great- 
ly employed by both parties. The royaliſts en- 
deavoured to prove, that obſtinacy and enthu- 
ſiaſm had evidently brought upon the whigs 
all the hardſhips they had ſuffered ; and that 
they were ſo far from acting upon the princi- 
ples of civil or religious liberty, that many of 
their preachers were jeſuits or popith prieſts; a 
charge for which there was but too much foun- 
dation. Mr. Wodrow in part confeſles it, 
though he denies that they preached at field- 
meetings; and ſeems to think, that thoſe emiſ- 
faries were employed by the duke of York to 
give a handle for enſlaving Scotland. The 
whigs, on the other hand, complained, that 


their perſecution violated every principle of 
| | law 
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law and humanity ; and that the king's good A. P. 1659. 


intentions in ſuſpending the execution of the 


laws againſt the conventicles, were defeated 


by the arts of Lauderdale and the prelates. It 
is certain, that ſome lenity was extended 
upon this occaſion. The miniſters only, and 
others who did not avail themſelves of it, 


were treated as enthuſiaſts; and obſtinate 


as they were, many of them were indulged 


with their liberty without laying them under 


any reſtraint, but that of appearing when call- 


ed for. They were, in ſhort, reinſtated in all 


the privileges of their former indulgencies, 
and ſuffered to form themſelves into ſynods 
and public aſſemblies. We are, however, to 
look for the ſources of all this moderation 


in England, where the duke of York's enemies 
were in the adminiſtration, and he himſelf 
.- obliged to retire to the continent, to avoid the 
| ſtorm raiſed againſt him by the popiſh plot. 
It is not my purpoſe to inveſtigate the ſecret 


ſprings that produced an alteration of meaſures. 
It is ſufficient to ſay, that the king fell ſo dan- 


gerouſly ill at Windſor, that the public was 


alarmed ; and that the duke of Monmouth 
made a very bad uſe of the credit he and 
his party had with his majeſty, by making it 
no ſecret, that he thought himſelf preſumptive 
heir to the crown, becauſe his mother had 
been married to the king“. Whatever may 


* Certain writers have laid hold of ſome expreſſions in letters 
of the princeſs of Orange to her brother the king, in which ſhe 
calls 
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THE HISTORY 
A. P. 1679. be in this, it is certain, that the king, during 
and in Eng- the intervals of his illneſs, by the advice of 


the earls of Sunderland, Eflex, and Halifax, 
who now managed all his affairs, ordered his 


brother to be ſent for; and he appeared all of 
a ſudden at court, to the inexpreſſible ſurprize 


and conſternation of the public, eſpecially of 
the duke of Monmouth and the earl of Shaf— 
teſbury. The city of London was alarmed, 
and proceeded to very undutiful expreflions of 
their reſentment againſt the duke of York. 
This completed the diſgrace of Monmouth with 
his father; and he was not only ftript of all 
his commands in the army, but obliged to take 
out a pardon and retire to Holland. At the 
ſame time, the kingdom of Scotland was fixed 
upon, at the duke of York's own requeſt, for 
his reſidence, and the earl of Shafteſbury was 


_ atinufled from the council-board. 


Whatever later writers may pretend, the 


duke of York appears to have received from 


the duke of Monmouth and his party ſuffi- 
cient provocation for rendering him their 
enemy; and the more ſober part of the peo- 
ple of England were of the ſame opinion. 
This alteration of affairs in England occaſioned 
the like in Scotland, where freſh ſeverities were 
inflited upon the whigs. In Novengber, the 


calls ane of his miſtreſſes his wife. Thoſe letters are ſtill ex- 
tant, but the expreſſion proves next to nothing, as it 1s plainly 
jocular; nor is it certain, whether it is meant of Monmouth's 
mother or another woman. | 


duke 


OF SCOTLAND. 


duke of York arrived in Scotland, where he 7 


was called duke of Albany and Vork, and 
was admitted into the privy- council without 
taking the oath. Proſecutions were then com- 
menced againſt thoſe who had not attended 
the king's army during the late rebellion ; and 
multitudes were fined on that account, or de- 
clared fugitives. The late indulgence was 
countermanded, or explained away, and gar- 
riſons appointed anew in the weſt. The earl 
of Linlithgow, Graham of Claverhouſe, and 
other officers, were again ſent thither, with a 
thouſand foot, and ſeven troops of horſe, who 
lived at free quarters, on account of a fooliſh 
Incendiary declaration, which had been pub- 
liſned by ſome wrong-headed miniſters at San- 
quhair. They had even the temerity once 
more to draw their diſciples into a body ; and 
among them was Rathillet, who had been pre- 
ſent at the archbiſhop's murder. They were 
attacked and defeated at a place called Air- 
moſs in Kyle, and Rathillet, after an obſtinate 
reliitance, was made priſoner. Being carried 
to Edinburgh, | he behaved as an enthuſiaft, 
though in the common concerns of life he al- 
ways appeared to be a ſenſible worthy gentle- 
man, He refufed to acknowledge either the 
king's authority, or the juriſdiction of the 
court which tried and condemned him. 
was very low in his perſon, on account of his 
wounds; and he bore the cutting off his hands, 
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Rathillet 
executed. 


Freſh ens 
thuſiaſts 
break out. 


THE HISTORY 
previous to his execution, with aſtoniſhing 
unconcern. 
We are now to view the Scotch covenant- 
ers in a light very different from what they 


had hitherto appeared in. Their friends in 
Holland were a deſperate ſet of enthuſiaſts, 
always ready to print and publiſh the ravings 


of the party, than which nothing could be 


more deſpicable, and ſending them miſſionary 
Preachers, whoſe civil principles were ſubver- 


five of all government. Thoſe miſſionaries 
formed a ſeminary of young zealots, who ſoon 
broke into a burſt of treaſon and rebellion, 
One of them, Mr. Richard Cameron, had been 
killed at the encounterof Air- moſs; another, Mr. 
Donald Cargyll, ſurvived. Weſhall not enter into 
the controverſy, whether his behaviour was 
agreeable to the principles of preibyterians ; but 
undoubtedly it was ſuch as juſtified ſeverity on 
the part of the government. He excommu— 
nicated at Torwood in Stirlingſhire, the king, 
the duke of York, and all the Scotch miniſ- 
ters of ſtate, conſigning them into the hands 
of the devil. Some of his followers being 
tried and executed, died in a kind of religious 
frenzy; and though Mr. Wodrow ſeems to dil- 


own their doctrines, yet he is extremely ten- 
der of their memory. 


The violence of the party in England who 
were for excluding the duke.of York from 
the throne, their indiſcreet conduct, and the 

_ ſimilarity 


.. my 


yy ny 


S CO HLA 20 
ſimilarity of their principles with thoſe of the 4. P. 2680. 
Scotch enthuſiaſts, had rendered the duke of 
York popular with the Church-of-England 
party in all the three kingdoms, and had re- 
conciled him entirely with the king. The 
duke was wile enough to avail himſelf of thoſe 
advantages, and he adopted a ſcheme of le- 
nity and moderation. The truth is, that with 
regard to religion, epiſcopiſts and preſbyte- 
rians were the ſame to his royal highneſs; and 
as, by this time, he no doubt had formed the 
deſperate ſyſtem he afterwards purſued, he 
thought it his intereſt to make the latter his 
triends. No fault was found, even by the beſt 
friends of liberty, with the executions of the 
Cargylites and the Cameronians, becauſe they 
had been offered their lives upon the mode- 
rate terms of their acknowledging the King's 
authority ; and before the end of this year, all 
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: animoſities ſeemed to be buried in Scotland. 
s The government, in order to prevent armed 
. field conventicles, very wiſely indulged the 
ts preſbyterians in worſhipping God after their 
own way, in their own houſes; and the ad- 
8 dreſſes to the king from the council of Scot- 
L land reſounded with praiſes of his royal high- 
neſs. Even the duke of Hamilton and his 
” party, who had been much ſoured by Lauder- 
3 dale's miniſtry, and had formed a ſtrong op- 
= pohtion to the duke, now dropt it; and the 
FE plauſible objection of his not being qualified 
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The duke 
of York's 
mild ad mi- 
niſtration in 
Scotland. 


to court; 


tion on both ſides. 
loyal addreſs from the council to the king, in 


TH HISTORY 


A. b. 1680. according to law, becauſe he had not taken 


the oaths, was ſet aſide, by the advice of Sir 
George Lockhart. 

The king having 3 all oppoſition 
without doors in England, recalled his brother 
and he took leave of the adminiſtra- 
tion in Scotland with the moſt cordial affec- 
He was attended by a 


which he was repreſented as the father of that 
country, and the healer of all its political ail. 
ments. The earl of Rothes was ſtill chancel- 


lor, and Lauderdale ſecretary of ſtate for Scot- 
land. 


The council, to prove how well they 
were ſatisfied with the duke of Vork, and how 


unwilligg they were to come again under Lau- 
derdalc's laſh, ſent another letter to that no- 


bleman, in which, beſides other loyal expreſ- 
lions, they broke out into raptures in praiſe 


of his royal highneſs; and defired Lauderdale 


to aſſure his majeſty, that they would always 


_ adhere to his royal brother's juſt rights. Among 


the other ſervices done to Scotland by the 
duke of York, was that of his quieting the 
highlanders; a ſtep that was quite conſiſtent 


with his views, and which coſt him a conſider- 


able ſum to their chiefs. 

We cannot form a more true idea of the dit- 
ficulties which the duke of York had to en- 
counter on his firlt arrival at Edinburgh, than 


by the reception he met with on account of 


his 


GFE SCOTLAKD. 


hgy was then firſt introduced into Scotland, 
and performed with great ſpirit by the ſtu- 
dents of the college, and a number of townſ- 
men, notwithſtanding the reſiſtance made both 
by the civil and military power. This inſult, 


as it was deemed, would have been attended 


with the moſt ſanguinary meaſures during the 


late adminiſtration: but though the offenders 


intrepidly owned their abhorrence of popery, 
and though the houſe of the provoſt, who 


was their declared enemy, was burnt down du- 
ring the ferment, yet no puniſhment, farther 
than a ſhort {ſlight confinement, and a tempo- 


rary ſuſpenſion of the college ſchools, was in- 
flicted upon the agents. During the duke's 
abſence in England, lord Bargeny was proſe- 
cuted upon a private pique of the Lauderdale 
faction, for having abetted the late inſurrec- 
tions, but releaſed by an order from Edin— 
burgh. The earls of Balcarras and Roxburgh, 


and lord Lorn, were admitted into the privy- 
council; the earl of Queen{berry was made 


juſtice- general, and one Mr. Maitland was ap- 
pointed juſtice-clerk. Several. other arrange- 
ments took place, which were by no means 


favourable to the Lauderdale intereſt. To- 


wards the end of October, the duke of York 


returned to Scotland, and the lord-chancellor 


Rothes was created a duke, 
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A. D. 1680. 
The duke 
of Vork 
opens the 
Scotch par- 
liament. 


Its acts. 


THE HISTORY | 

The reception of his royal highneſs in that 
kingdom was extravagantly loyal ; and upon 
the meeting of the parliament, the King's let- 
ter was produced; in which it was ſignified, 
& That his majeſty expected they would not 
connive at the ſmalleſt appearances of thoſe 
wicked and ſeditious principles, which (how 
plaufible ſoever diſguiſed, under the old pre- 
tences and fallacious maſks of liberty and re- - 
ligion, ever leaſt minded by the moſt clamo- 
rous pretenders to them) yet, in the iſſue, led 
to ſuch monſtrous effects and rebellious extra- 
vagancies, as neceflarily tended to the diſſolu- 
tion of all government and order.” The chief 


end of convening this parliament was to ſe- 


cure the ſucceſſion of the crown to his royal 
highneſs. Accordingly, the lords of the arti- 


cles prepared two acts, which paſſed: one for 


ratifying and approving all laws then in being, 
for the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, and 
againſt popery; and the other, declaring, 
& That no difference of religion, nor no act of 
parliament, made or to be made, could alter 
or divert the right of ſucceſſion, or lineal de- 
ſcent of the crown; or could ſtop or hinder 
them in the full, free, and actual adminiſtra- 
tion of the government; and that it was high 
treaſon in any of the ſubjects of that king- 
dom, by writing or acting, by word or deed, 
to endeavour the alteration or ſuſpenſion of 
the ſaid right of ſucceflion,” Thoſe acts were 

hurried 


we 


or 85 COT LAND. 


hurried through the houſe without a diflent- - 
ing vote; and when the duke gave them the 
royal nt, he declared to the members, © that 


he did very heartily go along with them in 


e- for the ſecurity of the nne; 
religion.“ 1 
The next buſineſs of the parliament was to 
continue the exciſe, and to vote a new ſupply 
for maintaining the army. This was done with 
wonderful unanimity, and the great men feem- 
ed to vie with each other in profeſſions of 
loyalty, eſpecially as at this time, by the death 
of the chancellor Rothes, that great poſt became 
vacant. An act paſſed for regulating the infe- 
rior courts of regalities, where the owners had 
all the forfeitures, and the' power of life and 


death, It was propoſed to do this by admit- 


ting of an appeal to the ſuperior courts ; but 
biſhop Burnet ſays, that the act was pended in 
ſuch a manner, that all was made to end in a 
perſonal appeal to the king, by which he be- 
came maſter of all the juſtice and A in 
the kingdom. 

Though his royal highneſs carried every 
queſtion, yet that was not ſufficient for his 
purpoſe, unlefs he humbled two great families, 
thoſe of Argyle and Lauderdale. He gave way 
to a charge brought in parliament by one 


Noble againſt Halton, for perjury in the caſe 


of Mitchel, which I have already mentioned. 
The matter was ſo coldly received by the lords 
of 
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The teſt act 
paſſes. 


THE HIS OU 
of the articles, that Halton was encouraged to 


preſs for a trial, but by the duke of York's 


management it was referred to the king. Some 
complaints were likewiſe made of ſubornation 
of witneſſes in the caſe of lord Bargeny, which 
might have aſſected Halton, but were ſtiſſed by 
the duke of York, Halton, however, did not 
ſo eaſily get clear of another accuſation brought 
againſt - him for malverſations in the coinage, 


where he was deputy-treaſurer ; for he was re— 


moved from that poſt, and fined a thouſand 
pounds ſterling. About this time, his brother 
the duke of Lauderdale, oppreſled with years 
and corpulence, died, and ſcarcely left a more 
wicked man or miniſter behind him. 

The next affair in which the parliament pro- 
ceeded was, that capital act concerning religion 
and the teſt, By this teſt it was propoſed, for 
all that ſhould be capable of any oflice in church 
or ſtate, or of electing, or being elected, mem- 
bers of parliament, that they ſhould adhere 
firmly to the proteſtant religion; to which the 
court party added, the condemning of all re- 
ſiſtance in any ſort, or under any pretence, the 
renouncing the covenant, and an obligation to 
defend all the king's rights and prerogatives; 
and that they ſhould never meet to treat of 
any matter, civil or eccleſiaſtical, but by the 
king's permiſſion; and never endeavour any 
alteration in the government in church or 
ſtate: and they were to ſwear all this accord- 

| ing 
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ing to the literal ſenſe of the words. Towards D. 1681. 
the end of this act there was an exception for 
the king's lawful brothers and ſons. 
The moſt uninformed reader may eaſily ſee, 
that this act was like Nebuchadnezzar's ſtatue, 
compoſed of metal and ſand. By the oath 
which the ſubjects were to take, the proteſtant 
religion was ſaid to be contained in the con- 
feſſion of faith recorded in the firſt parliament 
of James the Sixth. That the framers of that 
confeſſion thought reſiſtance to wicked princes 
to be a religious duty, cannet be queſtioned ; 
ſo that it is incompatible with the ſuccecding 
part of the act. It met with great oppoſition 
upon its being read, The friends of liberty 
eaſily perceived, that the duke had admitted 
the looſe mention that was made of the pro- 
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— teſtant religion (which might be eaſily explain- 
\ ed away), as a vehicle for the paſſive obedience 
5 clauſes, which were clear, firm, and permanent. 
The lord Belhaven moved for a proviſion to be 
e | made againſt a popiſh or a fanatic ſucceſſor to 
„ the crown ; but the words had ſcarcely eſcap- 
F: ed him, when he was voted to priſon, under a 
0 charge of high-treaſon againſt the late act of 
F ſucceſſion; nor was he ſet at liberty till he had 
of acknowledged his fault, and aſked pardon 
1e upon his knee. The earl of Argyle fatally, _ 
y though modeſtly, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this 22 
\ debate, „It was one happineſs (ſaid he), that 1 


keing and people were of one religion by law, 
N and 


2 | 
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He explains 
the teſt. 


THE HISTORY 
and he hoped the parliament would do no- 
thing to looſe what was faſt, nor open a gap 
for the royal family to differ in religion ; and 


therefore wiſhed, if any exception were made, 


it might be made particular for his royal high- 
neſs.” Upon the commiſſioner ſtanding up 


and oppoſing this propoſal, the earl ſaid, © That 


if this exception did pals, it would do more 
prejudice to the proteſtant religion, than all 


the reſt of the act, yea, many acts would do 


good.” All his oppoſition, however, was in 
vain; and towards the evening, the act paſſed 
by a majority of ſeven voices. Sir James Dal- 
rymple, the preſident of the ſeſſion, a ſecret 
friend to the whigs, voted againſt this act; 
though he had ſo great a hand in drawing it 
up, that the duke of York upbraided him for 
loading it with the clauſe about the confeſſion 
of faith, in order to make the whole mil- 
Rm 

His royal highneſs now thought, that it was 
high time to ruin the earl of Argyle. He be- 


gan at firſt by reviving ſome old claims upon 
his eſtate, and by attempting to deprive him 


of his hereditary offices. Argyle applied to 
the earl of Murray, who had ſucceeded Lau- 
derdale as ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, for 
leave to wait upon the king; but this was re— 


fuſed, and both he and Dalrymple were turn- 


ed out of their ſeats in the court of ſeſſion. 
The teſt was offered him, and as ſeveral per- 
: ſons 
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ſons of great rank, earl of Queenſberry, parti- 63x. 

cularly, had refuſed to take it without expla- 
nation, and even ſome. of the clergy had re- 
monſtrated againſt it, he aſked time to delibe- 

rate, He obtained leave till the next council- 

day, and in the mean while, he had ſome hints 

of the fate that was awaiting him; but being 
called upon, he took it in the duke of York's 
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preſence, with a declaratory explanation, for 

| which he alledged he had his royal highneſs's FT 

permiſſion, ſignified to him by the biſhop of i 

1 WW Edinburgh. The whole of this tranſaction is | 4 

: one of the moſt ſhameful to be met with in ; ; 

t . hiſtory, and the reader, in the adjoining note, * 

n will ſee the earl's explanation *. The court 1. 

£ party were under ſome difliculties how to be- ; i 

5 have, for the duke at firſt was ſo well pleaſed ; 

na WM vith the explanation, that after the affair was N 

(. over he deſired the earl to take his ſeat at ; 
the council-board. Several days paſſed without 

1 his royal highneſs expreſſing any diſlike of the 

e- ear] ; but ſome whiſpers enſuing about his ex- 

"I planation, he again went to court, and in con- 

5 21 have conſidered the teſt, and am willing to give obe- 


dience ſo far as I can. I am confident the parliament never in- 
u- tended to impoſe contrary oaths ; and therefore I think no man 
can explain it but for himſelf, and reconcile it as it is genuine, 
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or and agrees in its own ſenſe, And I take it in ſo far as it is con- 

e- ſiſtent with itſelf and the proteſtant religion. And I declare, 

FR I mean not to bind up myſelf in my ſtation, and in a lawful way 

x to reach and endeavour any alteration I think to the ad vant- 4 
"MN. age of church or ſtate, and repugnant to the proteſtant religion 

FE and my loyalty ; and this I underſtand as a part of my oath.” 
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A. D. 1681. verſation with the duke, whom he found more 


fie juſtifies 
his own 
conduct. 


cold with him than uſual, he n. all he 


had done. 
It is impoſlible to deſcribe the ſtate of dais 


in Scotland at this time; even the duke of 
York declared, that no honeſt man could take 
the teſt. The learned and ſenſible part of the 


clergy boldly remonſtrated againſt it, and drew 
up their reaſons with a ſpirit and learning that 
does honour to their memory, The chief no- 


bility of both ſexes refuſed it, and it was ridi- 


culed by men of ſenſe, till at laſt it was 


given up by all parties as being indefenſible. 
Notwithſtanding this, the privy counſellors, in 


all their numerous addreſſes to the crown, con- 
tinued to mention the teſt as being the bul- 
Wark of the ſtate; and it was reſolved by the 
duke of York and his junto to ſacrifice the earl 


of Argyle to their own ambition and avarice. 


The juriſdictions and immunities of his family 
were conſidered as being too powerful for any 
ſubject to poſſeſs, and his eſtates were already 
portioned ' out among the duke's creatures. 
His own openneſs gave them great advantages, 
for they ſaw he was reſolved not to retract his 
former explanation, It required, however, great 
effrontery to bring him to a trial, eſpecially 
as the duke had more than once ſignified in 
public, that he was ſatisfied with the earl's de- 
claration, At laſt, he was called upon to take 
the teſt as a commiſſioner of the treaſury ; and 


on 


Sod. hand e 
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on pretence of having before pronounced it . 1687. 
with too low a voice, he was required to read 
it aloud; which he not only did, but readily 
ſigned the paper. After this, he was ordered 
to ſurrender himſelf a priſoner to the caſtle of 
Edinburgh ; he complied with the requiſition, 
and in a few days had notice of trial before the 
earl of Queenſberry as juſtice-general, (who had 
himſelf taken the teſt with a reſerve,) and the 
lords of juſticiary. The public did not ima- 
cine the junto to be in earneſt, and thought 

all that was meant was to extort from the 
earl his dangerous juriſdictions, and ſome of 
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1 his eſtates ; and even the duke of York talked 

7 in that ſtrain, 

- The earl, notwithſtanding, was brought to Trl and 
e his trial, and Sir George Lockhart was aſſigned . pe 
y for his counſel. Sir George refuſed to enter Argyle, 
* upon ſo dangerous an office, without the for- 

y mality of being obliged to doit; and he ac- 

L quitted himſelf with amazing abilities. He 

y was ſeconded by Dalrymple and Stuart, two 

8. other eminent lawyers, who had likewiſe been 

5, aſſigned as counſel for the priſoner. The plead- 

18 ings on both ſides are extant; and thoſe for 

at the crown, though drawn up by Sir George 

ly Mackenzie, when compared to thoſe of their 

in antagoniſts, ought to cover all the advocates 

le- for ſo infamous a proceeding with confuſion. 

ke Four lords, beſides the juſtice- general, ſat upon 


the dench. The trial continued from nine in 


E e 2 the 
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A. D. 2681. the morning till nine at night; and the court 


being diſmiſſed, the judges ſhut themſelves up, 


to give their opinion as to the relevancy of the 


libel, by which the cauſe was to be determined. 
Two of the judges, the lord Collington, who 
was an old royaliſt, and the lord Kirkhouſe, 
declared againſt the relevancy of the libel in 
favour of the priſoner. The two others, the 
lords Newton and Forret, declared for the re- 
levancy ; and thus it reſted upon the juſtice- 
general to give the caſting vote. The affair 
was delicate, and diſagreeable to his lordſhip; 
and it was propoſed to eaſe him, by ſending 
for a fifth lord, the lord Nairn, who was ſo 
ſuperannuated, that he had not attended the 


trial, and was then in bed. The old man, 


however, was brought into court, and without 
heſitation gave his opinion for the relevancy. 


Nothing then remained for the crown-lawyers, 


but to produce before the jury the earl's own 
explanation of the teit ; upon which he was 
capitally convicted of treaſon, leafing-making, 
and leafing-telling. - The earl employed a fpeedy 
meſſenger to the king, who arrived at court 
before the expreſs ſent by the council reached 
London ; and the earl, upon the return of the 
meſſenger, having the ſtrongeſt reaſon to be- 
lie ve both from what the king ſaid, and from the 
preparations that were making at Edinburgh, 
that ſentence of death would be paſſed and 
executed upon NO made his eſcape out of 
priſon; 
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priſon; and after a hazardous journey, (the A. D. xs. 
roads being beſet, and a large reward laid | 
upon his head) he was conducted ſafe by two 
honeſt preſbyterian friends to London, in dif- 
guiſe. His eſcape being known, the juſticiary 

court met; and though his counteſs petitioned 

that no ſentence might pals againit him in his 
abſence, yet her requeſt was over-ruled; and 

he was condemned to loſe his life, honours, 
and eſtate, contrary to all the known laws of 

the kingdom. 

Though Charles did not chuſe to hack thoſe 22 
horrid' proceedings, which took place both in ; 
Scotland and England after the bill of exclu- 
fon was thrown out of the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, yet he was involved with ſo much diſ- 
agreeable buſineſs, and ſo many difficulties, 
that he would have been glad to have made 
uſe of all the ſtrength of his prerogative in 
bringing his affairs to a ftate of tranquillity. 
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He ſent the lord Hyde, upon the riſing of the 4 
g. Scotch parliament, to acquaint his brother, the 7 1 
y duke of York, how neceſſary it was for his * 
rt quiet, and that of the kingdom, that he ſhould 4 
d return to the church of England. Hyde pro- 1 
he bably found the duke intractable, for the meſ- I | 
e ſage had no effect; and he applied to the king 1 
he for leave to wait upon his majeſty at New- # 
h, market. It muſt be acknowledged that he had a Y 
nd managed matters in Scotland with unuſual * 
of UI * chiefly to the diſſimulation 1 
n; which q f 
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A. D. 1633, which was taught him by his prieſts, and 


1682. 


which, at firſt, gave the public an opinion of 
his moderation. As it was known that he un- 
derſtood commerce and navigation, he propoſed 
many plauſible ſchemes for the improvement 
of trade and manufactures, which had gained 
him ſome degree of popularity with the mer- 


cantile part of the nation. There is reaſon to 


believe, that many of them would have taken 
place, if he had had an opportunity of carry- 
ing them into execution; but he was at this 


time wholly engroſſed in ſecuring the lawleſs 


power he had obtained. The conſtitution of 
Scotland was now, in a manner, unhinged. 
About twenty of the chief nobility and gen- 
try, with the duke of Hamilton at their head, 
had refuſed to take the teſt, by which all their 


| hereditary offices came to the crown, as did 


the livings of the clergymen who had the 
ſmalleſt ſenſe of. religion or their duty, Even 


the papiſts were among the number of recu- 


ſants, with the approbation of the duke of 


York himſelf, Means, however, were found 


to ſoften their penalties, either by admitting 
their own explanations, or by placing their of- 


fices in the hands of truſtees, I know of no 
Scotch biſhops who refuſed this deteſtable oath; 


for they ſeem to have devoted themſelves to 


the duke of York's will, and to have been the 
great inſtruments of his ſeverities. They were 


ſo inflexible, that a few of their clergy com- 
w _ plied, 


jy. © 
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plied, and accepted of new preſentations. The . P. 1682. 
duke and the council ſent up to court a liſt of 
all the vacant juriſdictions and hereditary of- 
fices which had fallen by recuſancies into his 
majeſty's hands, with the names of the noble- 
men and others whom they recommended to 
fill them, who were all of them approved of. 

While the duke of York was behaving thus, 


| Proceed- 
deſpotically in Scotland, a number of male; ines of the 


contents, the relics of the old covenanters th 
and Calviniſts, aſſembled at Lanerk, where they 
publiſhed a treaſonable declaration againſt the _ 

teſt, and all the other proceedings of govern- 

ment. The magiſtrates of Lanerk were fined 

ſix thouſand marks Scots, for not oppoſing the 
inſurgents; and I find about the ſame time, 

that the lords of the privy-council, and ma- 
giſtrates of Edinburgh, amuſed themſelves in 
burning once more, with great formality, the 


ſolemn league and covenant, and other rebel- 
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make way for the earl of Perth, a ſevere pa- 
piſt, to be juſtice-general, Several new coun- 
8 ne ſellors 


|: 
- lious papers, The parliament was prorogued 1 
f from day to day; and from the beginning of i | 
d May a new arrangement was declared by his M 
g royal highneſs in the offices of ſtate. Gordon 5 
f- of Haddo lord- preſident, and afterwards earl + 
10 of Aberdeen, was made chancellor. He was , ; 
'F the Jefferies of Scotland, and had been always A 
to a convenient tool of deſpotiſm. The marquis iN 
he of Queenſberry was appointed treaſurer, to # 
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A. b. 1622. ſellors were created; - and the duke of Ha- 


milton, who always meant well to liberty, 
but had not courage ſufficient to ſuffer in that 
cauſe, took the teſt, and was reſtored to all 
his hereditary offices and juriſdictions. The 
earl of Middleton, ſon to the commiſſioner, 4 
proteſtant, the only man of ſenſe and virtue 


jn the duke's party, was made joint ſecretary 
of ſtate with the ear] of Murray, by way of 


atonement for his father's ſufferings from the 


Lauderdalian faction, which was now in diſ— 
grace. Though the fact may ſeem to be a little 


too ludicrous, yet I mention it to ſhow. the 

credulous complexion of the duke's loyal ad- 
miniſtration; for it appears from the public 
records, that the king wrote a letter to the 
council on the fifth of March, importing, « That 
don Reſtaino Cantellino, a perſon of eminent 
truſt under the king of Spain, and brother to 
the duke de Populi, in the kingdom of Naples, 
had given him a repreſentation, that theſe two 
brothers had good evidences to produce, that 
their family was deſcended from the royal fa- 
mily in Scotland, for a continued courſe of 
pedigree, from about three hundred and thirty 
years before the Incarnation to this day, and 
deſiring the proofs and account of their deſcent 
may be entered in the proper public records in 
Scotland, and an authentic extract granted him 
in the moſt ſolemn manner.” The king re- 
quires the ſame be done in ordinary form, that 
it 


* 
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it may be preſented to the next parliament, * D. 1682. 


and allowed by them, 

All this while proſecutions. were going on 
againſt the non-conformiſts. Some of the moſt 
enthuſiaſtic of them were put to death, which 


ſerved only to encreaſe the party, A reſolu- 


tion, therefore, was taken to ſend them as re- 
cruits to the prince of Orange's army in Flan- 
ders, or as convicts to people Carolina, and 
other Britiſh dominions in America, We 
know of no oppoſition made to thoſe barba- 


rous proceedings; but, in reality, the friends 


of liberty in England began to throw their 
eyes towards the Scotch diſſidents, in caſe the 
progreſs of deſpotiſm and the principles of 
ſelf- preſervation ſhould force them to take 
arms. The ſufferings of the Scotch preſbyte- 
rians induced ſome of their heads to form a 
ſcheme, in imitation of their Engliſh brethren 
in the reigns of James and Charles the firſt, for 
ſettling in the wilds of America; and the unpeo- 
pled ſtate of Carolina ſeemed favourable for that 
purpoſe. It has generally been thought, that 
this plan was only a blind for the diſcontented, 
under that pretext, to meet with their friends 


in England; and undoubtedly it partly ſerved 


for that purpoſe. Mr. Wodrow, however, has 


given us undoubted evidence that the ſcheme 


was real, and that he ſaw the original bond, 
bearing, in the body of it, “a contract betwixt 


Sir John Cochran and Sir George Campbell, 


Vor. X. F f and 
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A. D. 1682. and the lords proprietors of Carolina, for 2 


Farther ſe- 


verities and 
executions, 


fulſome terms. 


county conſiſting of thirty-two ſquare plats, 


each of which conſiſted of twelve thouſand 
acres, at a penny per acre quit-rent ; 


with 
clauſes, needleſs here to be reſumed, and an 
obligement of the undertakers to advance ten 
pounds ſterling each to Sir Robert Baird, caſh- 
keeper, before the firſt of October 1682, for 


each hundred acres, and other ten pounds 
ſterling, if need be, for charges; with a clauſe 


of renunciation to the undertakers, from Sir 


John Cochran and Sir George Campbell, and 
the ordinary clauſe of regiſtration and procura- 
tory.” 
Callender, Cardroſs, Haddington, Yeſter, P. 
Hume of Polwarth, Archibald Cockburn, Ar- 
chibald Douglas, George Lockhart, Alexander 


The ſubſcribers are about thirty-lix, 


Gilmour, and others. 
The duke of York, according to his requek, 
was permitted to wait upon his brother at 


Newmarket; and having left Scotland entirely 


under the power of his own creatures, who 
had the army at their devotion, he gave Charles 
fuch plauſible accounts of his conduct as merit- 
ed his approbation. He was attended by Pa- 
terſon, biſhop of Edinburgh, and ſome other 


tools of the court, who preſented a letter com- 


mending the duke's government in the moſt 
His royal highneſs having left 
his ducheſs in Scotland, went down in May, 
by ſea, to carry her to England. The Glou- 

ceſter 
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ceſter frigate, in which he ſailed, ſtruck on a 4D. 1682. 
bank of ſand, and the duke was forced to be- 
take himſelf to the long-boat. If we are to be- 
lieve biſhop Burnet, he there took care of his 
dogs and ſome unknown perſons, who were 
believed to be prieſts, and the long-boat went 
off with very few in her, though ſhe might 
have carried above eighty more than the did. 
This is one of the moſt exceptionable paſſages 
in the biſhop's Hiſtory of his Own Times, as the 
fact is not only contradicted by contemporary 
hiſtorians, but by the dimenſions of the barge 
in which the duke was ſaved. It is true, the 
carl of Roxburgh, Mr. Hyde, the duke's bro- 
ther-in-law, the laird of Hopton, Sir Joſeph 
Douglas, and the lord Obrian, with ſome other 
gentlemen, were drowned ; but it is general- 
ly thought, that the barge was fully loaded : 
and as the duke went on board the Mary 
yacht, it was not impoſſible but it might re- 
turn and take up the remainder of the paſſen- 
gers. The duke's ſtay in Scotland was but 
ſhort; and before he left it, he delivered to the 
council a more enlarged plan of oppreſſion and 
tyranny upon the unhappy diſſidents, than 
ever had been practiſed before. It had a re- 
troſpect to all offences that had been commir- 
ted ſince the year 1666, and the execution of 
it was left to the officers of the army, even ſo 
low as a ſerjeant. Thoſe oppreſſions were 
chiefly confined, to the weſtern counties, where 
Fx - even 
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4. b. 162. even women with ſucking children at their 


breaſts were impriſoned; and it was rendered 


criminal in the fathers to ſhelter their ſons, 
though not exceeding fifteen or ſixteen years 


Sufferings 
of the weſt 
Fountry. 


of age. Mr. Wodrow has given us many in- 
ſtances of thoſe barbarities, too well atteſted to 
be denied. Tranſportation to Jamaica or Ame- 
rica, as ſlaves, was the mildeſt lot of the ſuf- 
ferers; and ſome perſons of very great ſigure, 
particularly the earl of Loudon, the lord Strath- 
naver (afterwards earl of Sutherland), and 
Dalrymple, who was created earl of Stair, were 
obliged to ſhelter themſelves from the ſtorm, 
by leaving the country. It is not to be denied, 
that many of thoſe unhappy perſons, ſome of 
whom ſuffered capitally, were dangerous en- 
thuſiaſts; but moſt of them were ignorant, in- 
offenſive, people, and were exaſperated chiefly by 
perſecution ; while others of them really with- 
ed the perſon of the king no harm, but had 
been perſuaded by their deſperate preachers, 
that by ſaying © God ſave the king” they were 
guilty of idolatry, becauſe the king, by declar- 
ing himſelf the head of the church, had de- 
throned Jeſus Chriſt. 

The trial and execution of a gentleman of 
the name of Hume, even after acquittal, and 
though no overt a& of treaſon was proved | 
againſt him, made a great noiſe, and occaſioned 
many enemies to the government, One Weir 
of Rake wood underw * a like ſentence, and 


upon 
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upon as ſlender evidence; but he obtained a $2. 1683. 


reprieve, through the intereſt of the marquis 
of Douglas. Thoſe cruelties ſtruck the greateſt 
part of the ſubjects in Scotland with the deep» 
eſt concern and horror. No man was ſafe 
from informations and from conviction, be he' 
ever ſo innocent, if obnoxious to the court; 
and the perſecution was far from being abated 
during the year 1683. New commiſſions were 
iſſued for levying fines and forfeitures, which 
tended, 1n ſo narrow a country, to unhinge all 


private property, Huſbands were obliged to 


produce their wives, and to be anſwerable for 
their fines, even though they themſelves were 
fined likewiſe, Parents were rendered account- 
able for their children keeping the church, 
after they were ſeven years of age. One An- 
drew Herron of Kerrochtree rendered himſelf 
liable to the pains of death, for keeping com- 
pany with his ſecond ſon; but becauſe he vo- 
luntarily confeſſed his offence to the lord high- 
treaſurer, the chancellor interceded with his 
majeſty for mercy. Three .oflicers of the army, 
Claverhouſe, Meldrum, and major White, had 
arbitrary powers veſted in them for harraſſing 
the poor people, which they are ſaid to have 


executed with unremitting barbarity ; and in- 


deed, ſo far as I can perceive, the hiſtory of 
thoſe and the like ſeverities chioWy:; form that 
of Scotland at this time. 


The 
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pen mg The plan of peopling Carolina was encou- 

racy plan- Taped by the duke of York himſelf, as the beſt 

ned. 3 1 
expedient for ridding the nation of the preſ- 
byterians; but it was improved to other pur- 
poſes by the friends of liberty in Scotland. 
One Aaron Smith was employed as an agent 
between the Engliſh and the Scotch male- con- 
tents; but, as great part of his management 
falls in with the hiftory of England, I ſhall 
confine myſelf to what relates to Scotland. 
Though the lord Ruſſel was innocent of the 
treaſons for which he ſuffered, yet he undoubt- 


edly (though, perhaps, he did not know it) 


kept dangerous company; and ſome of his 0 
friends were men of deſperate fortunes. The n 
lord Melvil, Sir John Cochran, commiſſary e) 
Monro, and two gentlemen of the name of h 
Campbel, were the chief perſons in Scotland fc 
with whom the Engliſh whigs kept correſpond— tl 
ence, thro' the agency of Smith ; but as the Pl 
principal accounts we have of thoſe tranſac- < 
tions reſt upon the lord Howard and other th 


perjured evidenccs, at the trial of Sidney and 
the Engliſh male-contents, it is impoſſible to 
pronounce with any certainty, whether the 
Carolina project was not really the chief ſub- 
ject of their correſpondencies, or whether they 
did not promiſe to bear a ſhare in the intended 
revolution. It is certain the duke of Mon- 
mouth, who had been obliged to abſcond for 
ſome time, ſurrendered himſelf, and confeſſed 
| on 
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on his knees to the king, that there was a con- a,v, 685: 
ſpiracy. Shepherd, who had been evidence 
againſt lord Ruſſel, pretended, that the fas 
mous plotter. Ferguſon, and Bailie of Jervaſe- 
wood, had been treating with the Engliſh 
male-contents about raiſing a ſum of money 
to ſupport a rebellion in Scotland. This in- 
formation was partly confirmed by major: 
Holmes, a friend to Argyle, who ſaid, that the 
latter had demanded thirty thouſand pounds; 
but that the Engliſh noblemen, whom he un- 
derſtood to be the duke of Monmouth and 
the lords Ruſſel and Grey, as he was informed, 
offered only ten thouſand; and that he knew 
nothing farther of the negotiation. Thoſe 
evidences being all hearſay, the matter might 
have reſted there, had not ſome letters been 
found upon Holmes, written in cypher, from 
the earl of Argyle 'to his lady; and-in the 
progreſs of the examination,. which theſe pro- 
duced, it appeared that one Spence knew of 
the cypher ; that Carſtairs the preacher was. 
employed to manage the correſpondence; and 
that Bailie of Jervaſe- -wood and ſeveral other: 
gentlemen were managers of the plot, under 
the pretext of the Carolina patent. | 
Thoſe gentlemen were immediately put un- 3 
der $87 as were many other-Scotchmen then 2 
at London; and the moſt obnoxious were ſent Scotland. 
down to be tried in Scotland. This plot was 
very critically diſcovered; and though I am apt 
to 
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A. D. 1683. to believe that ſome meaſures dangerous for the 
government were in agitation ; yet they were 
greatly magnified, in order to deſtroy the credit 
which the popiſh plot had met with in England. 
Ferguſon was a dangerous man, and of a pecu- 
liar character. Without any depth of judg- 

ment, or indeed any knowledge of managing a 
conſpiracy, he was the author, or rather the diſ- 
coverer, of many ; and often betrayed to the go- 
vernment what he knew of his confederates; 
and, at the ſame time, adviſed the miniſter of 
ſkate to put a reward on his own head as an ac- 
complice in the treaſon. His pen and parts were 
equally deſpicable, as appears by the publica- 
tions he has left, which are as little to be de- 
pended upon as the informations he gave to the 
government. He ſunk at laſt into contempt and 
poverty; but when at the loweſt ebb he ſtill en- 
deavoured to make himſelf of importance, by 
pretending that he was a far more dangerous 
man than he really was. Jenkins, who was the 
abject tory ſecretary of ſtate in England, order- 
ed the meſſenger, when he delivered his war- 
rant againſt Ferguſon, by all means to take no 
notice of him, if he ſhould meet him; but a 


letter was diſpatched to the privy-council in h 
Scotland for ſearching all ſkips, and ſeizing all p 
Engliſhmen there, who could not prove that di 
N they were traitors. A declaration was publiſh- 1 
| ed by authority in England, expreſly charging be 


the earl of Argyle, the lord Melvil, Sir John 
Cochran, 
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Cochran, Mr. John Carſtairs, and others who 4. p. 163g. 
were not taken, for being concerned in the 
plot; and a thankſgiving-day was celebrated in 
Scotland for its diſcovery and defeat. 

The bulk of the people in England, at this meg 
time, were prone to ſlavery, occaſioned partly ford decree, 
by the indiſcretion and zeal of thoſe who pre- 
tended to be friends to liberty, No fewer than 
eight Scotch performances, by the infamous 
Oxford decree which enforced the doctrine of ab- 
ſolute ſubmiſſion to kings, were ordered to the 
flames. Theſe were, Buchanan De Jure Regni, 
Knox's Hiſtory, Calderwood's Altare Damaſce- 
num, Rutherford's Lex Rex, Nepthali, the 
Apologetical Relation, the Hiſtory of the In- 

dulgence, and, to crown all, the Solemn 
League and Covenant. It was no wonder, 
while ſuch a political frenzy raged in England, 
where all efforts for liberty were cruſhed, if 
the deſpotic council in Scotland exerciſed their 
powers to the full. Spence was tortured in the 
boots in the moſt excruciating manner, but 
contefled nothing till other tortures were en- 
creaſed ; particularly that of keeping him from 
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15 lleep for eight or nine days and nights, till na- 
1 ture gave way ſo far that he agreed, provided 
1 he was not obliged to be a witneſs againſt any 
al perſon, and received a pardon for himſelf, to 
at diſcover who the earl of Argyle's correſpon- 
h- dents were; but this was no more than had 
"a been diſtrwerec before by other means. Mr. 
II 
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William Carſtairs was next tortured ; but all he 


diſcovered was, that Ferguſon had hinted to 
him a deſign of aſſaſſinating the king and the 
duke of York, to which he (Carſtairs) would 
not conſent. Upon the whole, the plot turned 
out to be no better than a chaos of matter; 
and of all the conſpirators the earl of Tarras, 
who was the duke of Monmouth's brother-in- 
law, Murray of Philiphaugh, and Scot of Gal- 
lowſhiels, were apprehended. Tarras frankly 
confeſſed all he knew ; but the great aim of the 
miniſtry was to deſtroy Bailie, who was a man 


of intereſt and family, but of a moſt intrepid 


ſpirit, He had ſuffered ſo much by the barba- 


rity of his impriſonment, that it was. thought 


he could not hve to be tried. 
The evidence againſt Bailie muſt have been 
detective, had not Tarras; Monro, and others, 


who were engaged in the ſame party, confeſſed 


all they Knew. The proof againſt him ſuffict- 
ently evinced the reality of a plot, and an in- 
tended inſurrection ; but all the proceedings 


were illegal and arbitrary; nor can a free- 


born; ſubject, at this day, condemn mea- 
ſures that could be taken by Scotchmen to de- 
liver their country from the thraldom which ſhe 
then ſuffered. This being premiſed, I ſhall re- 


fer the particulars of this dark conſpiracy to 


biſhop Burnet and the Engliſh hiſtorians. The 
particulars are both uncertain and immaterial. 


| Bailie was tried and condemned, and his exe- 


cution 
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cution was barbarouſly haſtened, left he ſhould 4. P. 2684. 
have died a natural death. In the paper he left 
behind him, he declared himſelf a preſbyterian, 
but that he never was conſcious of any conſpi- 
racy againſt the life of the king, or the duke of 
York, or even for the ſubverſion of the govern- 
ment; and that all he intended was © ha pre- 
PEST hol of the proteſtant religion, the ſafety 
of his majeſty's perſon, the continuation of our 
ancient government upon the foundations of 
juſtice and righteouſneſs, the redreſſing of our 
juſt grievances by king and parliament, the re- 
lieving of the oppreſſed, and putting a ſtop to 
the ſhedding of blood.” I have been the more 
particular as to this confeſſion of Bailie, who 
was a worthy, ingenious, man, becauſe I believe 
it was the political creed of all the friends of 
| liberty in Scotland, who, as appears from un- 
queſtionable evidences, never could be brought 
into the deſperate ſchemes of the Engliſh con- 
ſpirators ; and always expreſſed an abhorrence 
for erecting the government into a common- 
wealth. : N 
Upon the defeat of this conſpiracy (if an at- [ITN 
tempt to reſtore Scotland to the firit principles 
of her conſtitution can be termed ſnch) the 
members of the council there grew ſo wanton 
in their exerciſe of power, that they ſeem to 
have loſt their ſenſes. New orders were iſſued 
to much the ſame purpoſe as thoſe already ſub- 
liſting, for fining, baniſhing, or executing preſ- 
G 8 2: byterians 
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4. p. 4 byterians; but ſtill with an eye of extorting 
money from the delinquents. In ſome towns 


gibbets were erected in the market - place for in- 


timidating people into paying exorbitant fines; 


and all men and women who would not purge 


themſelves by oath, upon whatſoever queſtions 


were put to them, were liable to be amerced 
according to the diſcretion of the commiſſion- 
ers. They were impowered to hang every per- 
ſon upon the ſpot, who did not preciſely, with- 
out the leaſt qualification, anſwer the follow- 
ing queſtion, © Do you own the king's autho- 
rity or not?” I am ſorry to ſay that ſeveral 
of the nobility, and others, who afterwards pre- 
tended to be the friends of liberty, were but too 
forward in thoſe inhuman practices. All that 
can be urged in their excuſe 1s, that the leaft 
ſhew of moderation might have rendered them 
ſuſpected. To gfye the reader ſome idea of the 
temper of the times, I ſhall here lay before 
him „a query propoſed by his majeſty's ad- 
vocate to the lords of council and * el 
command of the ſecret committee, 

It being treaſon by the common law and 
ours, to ſupply and comfort declared traitors, 
and it being treaſon by our law to conceal trea- 
Wn: | 

« Quzritur, Whether Sir John Cochran, hav- 
ing aſked of Porterfield of Douchal, who was 
not related to the earl of Argyle, the ſum of 
me pounds ſterling for the laid earls uſe, 

being 
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being a declared and notour traitor; and 


Douchal not having revealed the ſame to his 
majeſty, or his officers, whereby the prejudice 
that might have followed thereupon might 
have been prevented ; is not the foreſaid con- 
cealing, and not revealing, treaſon ? 

The lords of council and ſeſſion having 
conſidered the . facti ſpecies” propoſed in the 
foreſaid query, it is their judgment, that the 
concealing, and not revealing in the caſe fore- 


ſaid, is treaſon.” 


Ibis inhuman opinion was ſigned by the 
chancellor Perth, and fifteen lords of the ſeſſion. 
The reader may eaſily conclude, that Porter- 
field received ſentence of death as a traitor; 
and I perceive that the earl of Melfort, who 
was brother to the chancellor, and had for 
ſome time acted as ſecretary of ſtate for Scot- 
land, had a gift of his perſonal and heritable 
eſtate, Porterfield was not indeed executed, 
but he was obliged to buy his life from Melfort 
with a very large ſum of money, half of which 
was paid down; the ſentence being ſo infa- 
mous, that even Mackenzie, the king's advo- 


cate, was aſhamed of it, and uſed to call Por- 


terfield lord Melfort's martyr. I have ſelected 
this caſe only as a ſpecimen of other perſecu- 
tions, equally cruel, that happened about the 
lame time, the recital of which would fill a 
large volume. In ſhort, the character of the 
juncture is well drawn by one of Mr. Wodrow's 

friends, 


who is 

condemned 
but not exe- 
cuted. 
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friends, who was then alive. “ This (ſaid he) 
is a time when ſtretches of obſolete laws, 
knights of the poſt, half or no probation, ma- 
licious informers, ſcandalous rogues, and miſ- 
creants, were the government's tools, to ruin 
men of eſtates, honour and principle.” 

The vaſt multitude of convictions upon the 
lighteſt grounds, all which were turned into 
fines, are ſufficient proofs of the poverty of the 
Scotch nobility, who were the moſt active in 
thoſe proceedings. The fines generally fell 


upon noblemen and gentlemen of large eſtates, 


for the uſe of court tools or favourites; and J 
think myſelf unfortunate -in being detained 
longer on the cruelties inflicted upon the lower 
people, whoſe purſes could not redgem their 
ſufferings. 

The preſbyterian preachers were now upon 


various pretexts, either deprived, impriſoned, 


or baniſhed. The gentlemen of their perſua- 


ſion were either in confinement for alledg- 


ed crimes, or till their fines were diſcharg- 
ed. Thus, the common people being deſtitute 


-of all direction, formed themſelves into what 


they call Societies, eſpecially in the weſt; and 
reviving all Cargyll's doctrines, publiſhed ſeve- 
ral treaſonable papers. Numbers of priſoners 
on this account were brought before the coun- 
cil at Edinburgh, where ſome of them were 
tortured, and ſome executed, while, in re- 
venge, the inſurgents put two of the king's 

| lite» 
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life guard men to death. This gave rife to the 4. D. 684. 
following proceeding in council, which is ex- 
tracted from its regiſters, and T hope will fully 
juſtify my unwillingneſs to dwell longer than 
is abſolutely neceflary on ſo barbarous a period. 
« Tt being put to the vote in council, whe- 
ther or not any perſon, who. owns, or does 
not diſown the late traitorous declaration upon 
oath, whether they have arms or not, ſhould 
be immediately killed before two witneſſes, 
and the perſon or perſons who are to have in- 
ſtructions from the council for chat effect? 
Carried in the affirmative. 
« The lords of his majeſty's privy- council 
do hereby ordain any perſon, who owns, or 
will not diſown the late treaſonable declara- 
tion upon oath, whether they have arms or 
not, to be immediately put to death; this be- 
ing always done in preſence of two witneſſes, 
and the perſon or perſons having commiſſion 
from the council for that effect. 
A form of abjuration, which ſuſpected per- 
ſons were to pronounce, in order to ſave them- 
ſelves from this maſſacre, was drawn up, and 
approved of by the council; and lieutenant-ge- 
neral Drummond, with proper aſſiſtants, was 
appointed to be the chief executioner. The 
reader will ſcarcely expect, that I ſhould give a 
detail of the numbers ſhot in cold blood in the 
ſields, or executed upon gibbets in conſequence 
ok thoſe warrants, One of the principal agents 


in 
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A.D. 1684. in thoſe murders was, according to Mr. Wod- 


and execu- 
tion. 


Wodrow. 


row, Graham of Claverhouſe, who, among 
other inhumanities, is ſaid to have ſhot four 
poor unarmed countrymen in one day, and to 
have hanged two. There is reaſon however 
to believe, that many of thoſe barbarities were 
committed without that officer's knowledge; 
and ſometimes the whigs had the ſpirit to riſe 


in parties, and reſcue their fellow- victims from 


the ſoldiers, who were leading them to execu- 
tion, as happened to be the caſe at Enterkin- 
path. The triumphs of the government were 
not confined to religion, or alledged treaſon. 
After Melfort was made ſecretary of ſtate, the 


Meriffs of counties were by act of the privy- 


council ordered to adminiſter the teſt to all 
voters at county elections, and to chuſe other 
members in the room of thoſe who were un- 
der citations for treaſon. The pretended pe- 


nalties which hung over the heads of burghs, | 


put their elections for burgeſſes entirely into the 


hands of the court, and then the enſuing par- 


liament which was ſummoned, when met, muſt 
conſiſt almoſt entirely of the duke of York's 
creatures; for no perſon, be he ever ſo inno- 
cent, could exempt himſelf from an arbitrary 
citation for treaſon. We accordingly find pro- 
ceſſes of forfeiture brought previous to the 
meeting of parliament, againſt many of the 
worthieſt and moſt reſpectable gentlemen in 


Scotland. 
The 
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The biſhops and clergy of that kingdom con- AD: 1685. 


a : The king 
tinued to ply Charles with the molt fulſome ac- reſolves up- 


counts of the happineſs of their country under — 
the duke of York's adminiſtration, and the mid- 
dling ranks of the Engliſh were ſmitten with the 
fever of loyalty. Theſe appearances, however, 
did not impoſe upon the king, who had ſo much 
good ſenſe as to know that they were over 
violent to be permanent. . He admitted to his 
familiarity, though not into his councils, many 
perſons who had clear and ſound notions of li- 
berty, and the hints he received from them ſunk 
deep into his mind. He was too indolent to 
adopt any ſteady reſolution at once; and it he 
had any principle, it was that of fraternal love: 
but even that, had he lived longer, would have 
proved too weak for his indolence. While he 
gave way to the duke of Monmouth's diſgrace 
and humiliation, he privately ſaw him; and 
while he ſeemed to be entirely under the duke 
of York's power, he told his royal highnels it 
was neceffary for his buſineſs that he ſhould go 
back to Scotland, and open a parhament there. 
It is matter of ſpeculation what courſe Charles 
intended to purſue, had he lived; but it is ge- 
nerally agreed, that ſome ſignal revolution 


0 would have taken place in the government, if 
e not in the ſucceſſion. Some have gone fo far 

| 3 to pretend, that he diſcovered certain deſpe- : 
n rate deſigns againſt his life, in which the duke 


of York was involved by the jeſuits, becauſe 
. „ he 
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A diyifion 
in theScoteh 
miniſtry. 


pery. Others imagine that he would have own- 


ed his marriage with Mrs. Walters, mother 


to the duke "a Monmouth. Theſe are not 
very probable conjectures; and I am inclined 


to believe, that he intended to new-model the 


excluſion- bill, and to have employed his credit 


with the Engliſh tories to have rendered it 


agreeable to the whole nation, the violent pa- 
piſts (who were but an inconſiderable party) ex- 
cepted. While thoſe matters were under deli- 
beration, and while the people of England 
were laying their laws and liberties at the 
king's feet, the new adminiſtration in Scot- 
land ſplit among themſelves. 

Ever ſince the condemnation of Porterfield, 
juries in Scotland had been more backward 
than formerly in condemning priſoners againſt 
law and evidence ; and the miniſtry Vegan to 
be divided in itſelt. Lord Queenſberry, though 
ſuſſiciently devoted to the court, took it amiſs 
that the chancellor, lord Aberdeen, held a pri- 
vate correſpondence with the duke of York, 


by which he ſent him whatever papers were 


proper to be ſigned by the king for the govern- 
ment of Scotland, on pretence of their having 
been concerted and approved of by his majel- 
ty's friends in that Kingdom. Queenſberry was 
a man of great eminence and intereſt ; but Aber- 
deen had none but what he acquired from his 


intemperate zeal and 1 and the counte- 
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nance he received from the duke of Gordon. A. D. 1685. 
Add to this, that the former was far ſuperior in 
genius, and ſoon convinced the duke of York 
how much he had been impoſed upon by Aber- 
deen. The queſtion about fining huſbands for the | 
miſbehaviour of their wives, in going to con- 
venticles, was {till open ; and Aberdeen finding 
his credit decreaſe, took the popular fide of the 
queſtion, by doubting whether the huſband 
was liable for the wife, as no mention was 
made of her in the act. The queſtion was of 
far greater importance than it ſeemed at firſt. 
The inhumanities praiſed by the ſoldiers, un- 
der the ſanction of the prelates and their pa- 
trons, had frightened almoſt all the women of 
rank in Scotland from the eſtabliſhed ſervice; 
and as the fines impoſed upon their delinquen- 
cy were arbitrary, and would not only encreaſe 
the revenue, but bring the eſtates of their huſ- 
bands to the mercy of the government, Queenſ- 
berry as treaſurer, and all the popith party, were 
on the indelicate fide of the queſtion. The mat- 
ter at laſt was referred to the king, who, by the 
inſtigation of the duke, decided againſt the la- 
dies, Lord Aberdeen, upon this, was diſmiſſed 
trom the chancellorſhip, which was given to 
the earl of Perth. g 
This compliance in Charles was intended 
to ſoften his brother, whom he was fully de- 
termined to ſend to Scotland, and to form a 
new adminiſtration. The duke remonſtrated 


A againſt 
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A. D. 1685. againſt that ſtep, and ſhewed the ſituation of 


Scotland to be ſuch, that the king might loſe, 

ut never could gain, by calling a parliament 
in that kingdom. The anſwer of Charles was, 
& Brother, either you muſt go or I;” and with- 
out explaining himſelf farther, he treated the 
duke ever after with unuſual reſerve, Lord 
Perth, to ſhew how well qualified he was to 
ſpare beth the king and the duke the trou- 
ble of governing Scotland, redoubled the per- 
ſecutions of the proteſtant diſſidents there, and 
encouraged the practice of torture more than 
ever. This inhuman operation was always per- 
formed in preſence of the privy-council ; the 
members of which generally made pretences 


for abſenting themſelves on ſuch occaſions. The 


duke of York, while 1n Scotland, had always 
attended the writhings and contortions of the 
unhappy delinquents ; and in this he was imi- 
tated by the earl of Perth, as if cruelty had 
been entailed upon popery; for the earl in other 
reſpects was a good natured man. Tortures 
were now multiplied, and varied as the chan- 
cellor pleaſed, againſt all' former practice in 
that country. It was no new thing to quel- 
tion perſons whether they would take the teſt; 
and, upon their declining it, to hang them in an 
hour after, While thoſe inhuman proceedings 


Were going forwards in Scotland, and every 


thing was getting ready for the duke's jour- | 
ncy to that country, the king died on the 
| . 6th 
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OF SCOTLAND. 
6th of February, of ſomewhat that had the ap- 
pearance of an apoplexy. Many conjectures 
and arguments have been offered to prove that 
his death was not natural; and indeed there 
are plauſible reaſons for that opinion. I do not, 

however, believe that his brother had the leaſt 
concern in the affair. The ſociety of jeſuits, 
who then governed the councils of France and 
Spain, were a body of men whoſe ways were 
paſt finding out, whoſe deſigns were inſcruta- 
ble, their ſecrets impenetrable, and their inter- 
eſts ſeparate from thoſe of all princes and com- 
munitics, and even the pope himſelf. They 
might have been intereſted in precipitating the 
acceſſion of their favourite the duke of York, 
by removing his brother, and yet the duke 
perfectly innocent of the guilt. 

The duke of Vork, now james the ſeventh 
king of Scotland, and ſecond of England, mount- 
ed the throne of both kingdoms with great ad- 
vantages. He reaped the benefit of all his bro- 
ther's popularity, which, at the time of his 
death, was greater than that of any Engliſh 
monarch ſince the days of queen Elizabeth; 
and in Scotland the diſcontented were doubly 
over. awed by a deſpotic privy- council, and a 
numerous ſtanding army. It has not been ſuf— 
ficiently attended to by hiſtorians, that James 
never took the coronation oath, nor received 
the crown of Scotland, which gives occaſion 


tor Wodrow very properly to queſtion whether 


he 
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he ever was lawful king of Scotland, as he cer- 
tainly was the firſt prince that ever ſwayed that 
ſceptre, without going through thoſe ceremo- 
nies. How far the ſubjects who had taken the 
teſt, and conformed themſelves to other acts of 
government, were obliged to obey him, falls 


not within the province of hiſtory to diſcuſs; 


nor whether a king of Scotland is not ſuch to 
all intents and purpoſes, without taking the 
coronation oath, The whole foregoing hiſtory, 


however, ſhews that the taking it was always 


Firſt acts of 
his govern- 
ment. 


thought to be an indiſpenſible duty in the mo- 
narch ; and indeed the reciprocality of obedi- 
ence, and protection, ſeems to require it. 
It is well known that James, upon his acceſ- 
ſion, in a ſolemn declaration, promiſed to pre- 
ſerve the government of England, both in 
church and ſtate, as they were then eſtabliſhed 
by law. Thoſe repeated aſſurances at firſt ſtum- 
bled even the court of France; and when he 
went publickly to the chapel, it was pre- 
tended that the private exerciſe of the king's 
own religion, was not inconſiſtent with his 
oath to protect that of the Church of England. 
The proclamation arriving from London, it 
was found to include an oath of ſupremacy 
and allegiance; and it was remarked, that the 
chancellor's name ſtood in it before that of the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's. It mentions the 


king as the only righteous ſovereign over all 
perſons, and in all cauſes, as holding his im- 


̃ perial 
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perial crown from God alone. This procla- 
mation was ſigned by twenty-ſix privy-counſel- 
lors, among whom 1 find the names of ſeveral 


who, but a few years after, were the moſt for- 


ward inſtruments of the Revolution. All offi- 
cers were continued in places of power and 
truſt till farther orders; but a ſpecial injunction 


was ſent from London to have a watchful eye 
upon all perſons who arrived in Scotland from 


the continent. An indemnity was publiſhed 
about the ſame time, but, as uſual, greatly 
clogged and confined to perſons who were not 
landholders in ſome reſpect or other; and all 


fugitives were obliged either to take the oath 


of allegiance, or to agree to their own baniſh- 
ment. EY | 
In other reſpects the government went on in 
its uſual train. The exerciſe of military vio- 
lences was {till continued; and numbers were 
tranſported to America. New puniſhments were 
deviſed for the lower ſort. The women were 
whipped, and ſeverely branded with hot irons. 
The men had one of their ears cut off, and were 
branded likewiſe, even previous to their tranſ- 
portation. Above two hundred of thoſe con- 
victs were ſent as ſlaves to Jamaica, or the con- 
tinent of America, at one time; and the num- 
ber of the ſufferers, upon the whole, was pro- 
digious. The earl of Tarras was tried and con- 
victed vpon his own confeſſion, for being con- 
cerned in the conſpiracy with the duke of Mon- 
| mouth 
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he ever was lawful king of Scotland, as he cer- 
tainly was the firſt prince that ever ſwayed that 
ſceptre, without going through thoſe ceremo- 
nies. How far the ſubjects who had taken the 
teſt, and conformed themſelves to other acts of 
government, were obliged to obey him, falls 
not within the province of hiſtory to diſcuſs; 
nor whether a king of Scotland is not ſuch to 
all intents and purpoſes, without taking the 
coronation oath, The whole foregoing hiſtory, 
however, ſhews that the taking it was always 
thought to be an indiſpenſible duty in the mo- 


narch ; and indeed the reciprocality of obedi- 


ence, and protection, ſeems to require it. 
It is well known that James, upon his acceſ- 


ſion, in a ſolemn declaration, promiſed to pre- 


ſerve the government of England, both in 
church and ſtate, as they were then eſtabliſhed 
by law. Thoſe repeated aſſurances at firſt ſtum- 
bled even the court of France; and when he 
went publickly to the chapel, it was pre- 
tended that the private exerciſe of the king's 
own religion, was not inconſiſtent with his 
oath to protect that of the Church of England. 
The proclamation arriving from London, it 
was found to include an oath of ſupremacy 
and allegiance; and it was remarked, that the 
chancellor's name ſtood in it before that of the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's. It mentions the 


king as the only righteous ſovereign over all 
perſons, and in all cauſes, as holding his im- 
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perial crown from God alone. This procla- AD. i685. 
mation was ſigned by twenty-ſix privy-counſel- 
lors, among whom I find the names of ſeveral 
who, but a few years after, were the moſt for- 
ward inſtruments of the Revolution. All offi- 
cers were continued in places of power and 
truſt till farther orders; but a ſpecial injunction 
was ſent from London to have a watchful eye 
upon all perſons who arrived in Scotland from 
the continent. An indemnity was publiſhed 
about the ſame time, but, as uſual, greatly 
clogged and confined to perſons who were not 
landholders in ſome reſpect or other; and all 
fugitives were obliged cither to take the oath 
of allegiance, or to agree to their own baniſh- 
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| its uſual train. The exerciſe of military vio- adminiftra- 
: lences was ſtill continued; and numbers were 2 
8 tranſported to America. New puniſhments were 
1 deviſed for the lower ſort. The women were 
whipped, and ſeverely branded with hot irons. 
” The men had one of their ears cut off, and were 
d. branded likewiſe, even previous to their tranſ- 
4 portation. Above two hundred of thoſe con- 
victs were ſent as ſlaves to Jamaica, or the con- 
_ tinent of America, at one time; and the num- 
he ber of the ſufferers, upon the whole, was pro- 1/8 
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al victed upon his own confeſſion, for being con- . 
of cerned 1n the conſpiracy with the duke of Mon- 
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A. p. 2655. mouth ae cad of Argyle. He ſeems to 


have been a ſoft man, and his life was pardon- 
ed by the king. Three other gentlemen of a 
different caſt gave greater uneaſineſs to the go- 


vernment. Theſe were, Sir Patrick Hume of 


Polwarth, whom I have already mentioned ; 
Pringle of Torwoodlee ; and the famous Flet- 
cher of Salton. All of them were then in Hol- 
land; but they were declared fugitives, and 
their effects were ſeized for the king's ule. 
Other gentlemen of conſiderable rank were de- 
clared fugitives at the ſame time, and their 
perſonal eſtates ſequeſtrated, for being concern- 
ed in the above-mentioned conſpiracy for mur- 
dering his majeſty, and his brother the late king 
Charles. After being declared fugitives, all of 


them were tried in their abſence, and con- 


demned to ſuffer death. Some of theſe gentle- 
men, beſides thoſe I have already particularized, 
were the brighteſt ornaments of their country, 


for the knowledge of her laws and conſtitution. 


Among them were Sir James Dalrymple, after- 


Wards earl of Stair, Sir James Stuart afterwards 


Eing's advocate, and Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto, 


a lord of juſticiary and ſeſſion in the due ding 
reigns. 


They drown 
two wo- 
men. 


The acceſſion of James to the crown, got⸗ 
withſtanding his indemnity, ſeemed to give 
freſh fuel to the flames of perſecution. It was 
common for the officers of the army to piſtol 


or hang the unhappy priſoners who fell into 


their 
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their hands on the highways. Mr. Wodrow, 4-D. 16, 
from whom I take theſe particulars, and who 
writes from the beſt authorities that could be 
obtained at the time, and generally appeals to 
the records of the council, or courts of juſtice, 
mentions two women, or rather girls, Margaret 
Wilſon and her fiſter Agnes. who were con- 
demned to death for nonconformity; and it 
was with difficulty that their father procured 
the deliverance of the youngeſt from priſon, 
by giving a bond of a hundred pounds ſterling 
to preſent her when called. Margaret was af- 
terwards apprehended and impriſoned, and 
with another woman ſuffered death, by be- 
ing tied to ſtakes fixed within the flood-mark, 
in the water of Badenoch near Wigtoun. Wil- 
ſon was not above eighteen years of age when 
. I ſhe was executed ; and Mr. Wodrow very candid- 
ly gives his reaſons for thinking, that their inhu- 
man murders happened againſt the intention of 
the government, through the zeal and 9 
of their judges at Wigtoun. 


8 The duke of Monmouth, the earl of Argyle, 
„ and other exiles both from Scotland and Eng- 
S land, had taken refuge in Holland. Many rich 
| individuals wiſhed well to their cauſe; and 
t- great matters were expected from the prince of 
e Orange, whoſe ruling paſſion was a hatred of 
8 the French, with whom his father-in-law was 
0 


now connected, though he affected an equality 


= with Lewis the Fourteenth. I am of opinion, 
ir Vok. X. 1 1 a that 
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A. D. 2685. that the great outlines of the Revolution, which 


afterwards took place, had been marked out 


towards the end of the late reign, though the 


whole ſcheme was an impenetrable ſecret. This 
being 'the caſe, the unfortunate fates both 


of Monmouth and Argyle are eaſily accounted 


for, becauſe their views claſhed with thoſe of 
the prince of Orange. Other cauſes, no doubt, 
co-operated, The earl of Argyle's ſuffer- 
ings rendered him next to an enthuſiaſt for 
revenge: he was inceſſantly importuning the 
duke, and the other Engliſh exiles, for money 
to buy arms and ammunition ; - pretending, 
that as ſoon as he ſhould ſet his foot in Scot- 
land, five thouſand of his own tenants, and all 
the weſtern counties, would join him, He was 
almoſt ſingle in his own opinion, and put him- 
ſelf upon a footing with the duke of Mon- 
mouth, eſpecially. after he had received from 
a rich zealous widow of Amſterdam ten 
thouſand pounds ſterling, with which he 
bought arms and ammunition. When theſe 
were ſafely put on board, he was inexpreſlibly 
impatient to fail for Scotland, notwithſtand- 
ing the remonſtrances of the duke of Mon- 
mouth, Fletcher of Salton, and the viſeſt of 
his friends. 

The prince of Orange was, at this time, in no 
condition to oppoſe the will of his father-in- 
law, who required that the duke of Monmouth 
mould be diſmiſſed out of Holland. All he 

could 


uth 
| he 
ould 
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by privately informing the duke of his dan- 
ger, and ſending him ſome money to ſupport 


him at Bruſſels, The Engliſh miniſtry had ſo 
good intelligence, that though the earl of Ar- 


gyle's friends were inviolably ſecret, and tho? 


his arms and ammunition had been put on 


board ſhips on pretence they were' bound for 
Venice, yet his departure was known in Eng- 
land in leſs than two days after he had ſailed. 
The Scotch parliament fat down at Edinburgh 
on the 28th of April, the duke of Queenſberry 
acting as lord high-commiſſioner, and the earl 
of Perth as chancellor. The king's letter to 
the members was penned in a very high ſtrain 
of deſpotiſm ; for he told them, that © the ag- 
orandizing his power and authority was neceſ- 
ſary for their ſafety.” Some hints were like- 
wiſe thrown out of the intended diſpenſing 
power, and the commiſſioner's ſpeech railed a- 


gainſt the nonconformers, whom he repreſent- 


ed as no deſpicable party. The ſpeech of the 
chancellor ran in a ſtill more virulent ſtrain. 


One of their firſt acts was conceived in the fol- 


lowing laconic terms: © Our ſovereign lord, 
with conſent of his eſtates in parliament con- 
vened, ratifies and confirms all the acts and ſta- 
tutes formerly paſt for the ſecurity, liberty, and 
freedom of the true church of God, and the pro- 
teſtant religion, preſently profeſſed within this 
kingdom, in their whole ſtrength and tenor, as 
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if they were here particularly ſet down and ex- 


prefled.” | 
The duke of Queenſberry was againſt at- 
tempting any alteration of the eſtabliſhed reli- 


gion of Scotland, but offered to do his beſt to 


get the revenue ſettled, and to procure ſuch 
laws as might be moſt conducive to their com- 
mon ſafety. The chancellor, who was a de- 
termined, but ſecret, papiſt, was not ſo expli- 
cit on the point of religion; but the king, 


whoſe conſcience no doubt was made eaſy. by 


his prieſts, gave the moſt frank aſſurances, that 
he intended no alterations in the eſtabliſhed 
church, When the probability of Argyle's in- 
vaſion was known, a proclamation was pub- 
liſhed for putting the kingdom in a poſture of 
defence; and it was made high treaſon for the 
ſubjects to write in defence of the ſolemn 
league and covenant, or to own them as law» 
ful and obligatory upon themſelves or others, 
The reſt of the acts of this parliament were of 
the ſame complexion, all tending to raiſe the 
prerogative. Sentences of forfeiture and death 
again paſſed upon the earl of Argyle and all his 


adherents; and, in ſhort, nothing was omit- 


ted that the moſt ingenious zeal could invent 
for the ruin of all who wiſhed well to that un- 
happy country, 


The friends of the earl of Argyle excuſe his 


precipitancy, and lay the blame of his miſcar- 
riage, in a great meaſure, upon the duke of 
Monmouth 


* 
> _— 
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Monmouth failing in his promiſe of not re- A. p. ug. 
maining above ten days after him in Holland ; 
for he delayed his expedition to England for 
a month. As the Engliſh hiſtorians are very 
uninformed with regard to Argyle's con- 
duct, it is proper here to obſerve, that the 
principles of his invaſion are pretty dark; and 
all we gather from what has come to our 
hands is, that his friends gave the king no other Wodrow, 
title than that of James duke of Albany and 
York; that they formed themſelves into a 
council for the management of their undertak- 
ing; and that they choſe and appointed Archibald 

earl of Argyle their captain-general, with as 
full and ample powers as any captain-general 
is ordinarily in uſe to have from any free ſtate 
in Europe. Thoſe expreſſions, which are taken 
from the journals of their own proceedings, 
leave it doubtful, whether they intended to 
raiſe Argyle to the throne, or to turn the go- 


f vernment of Scotland into a republic. Perhaps 
D that part of their plan was not ſettled, and all 
1 they agreed upon when they ſet ſail was, to 
8 overthrow the eſtabliſhed government; for I 
'. cannot imagine, whatever they might pretend, 
t that they had. made any expreſs promiſes that 
. the duke of Monmouth ſhould be king. f 
The government of Scotland had early and and bogs 
8 exact intelligence, and full time to prepare for F 
"= the reception of Argyle. He and his few friends ; 
of landed at a place called Tobermore, in the iſle i 
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5 A. D. 1685. 


The earl of 


Argyle's in- 


ſurrection 
quelled. ; 


TRAL WISTORY 
of Mull, from whence they went over to Kin- 
tyre, and the carl's eſtates. Their declaration, 
which is drawn up by Stuart, contained a moſt 
frightful picture of the late and preſent reigns, 
but without hinting at their future form of go- 
vernment if they ſhould ſucceed. It appears, how- 
ever, that the invaders were too ſanguine, and 
that the vigorous meaſures of the government 
had intimidated their partizans; for the appear- 


ance of the earls army, after landing, was but 


deſpicable. He was joined indeed by Sir Dun- 
can Campbel of Auchinbreck, with eight hun- 
dred men, and about four hundred more re— 
forted to his ſtandard ; but he tarried too long 


in Kintyre, on pretence of waiting to hear that 


the duke of Monmouth was landed in Eng- 
land. The whole of his army did not amount 
to above fifteen hundred men, who were di- 
vided into three regiments, and Sir John 
Cochran demanded to be ſent upon a ſeparate 
command into Airſhire, with a hundred men, 
and half the arms and ammunition. Thoſe and 
other diſtractions and difterences which hap- 
pened among Argyle's followers, ruined his at- 


tempt. He was obliged to abandon a promiſ- 


ing march to Inverary, and, againſt his better 
judgment, Sir John Cochran, colonel Elphin- 
ſton, and major Fullerton, were ordered to the 
Lowlands, where it was refolved, in the earl's 
council, that the great impreflion ſhould be 


made, The Engliſh fleet were, by this time, 


lying 


or sc OT EAN 
lying off thoſe coaſts, and the marquis of Athol, 


the hereditary enemy of his family, had come 


up with fifteen hundred men; while the earl of 
Dumbarton, the king's general, and an expe- 
rienced officer, was advancing at the head of 
the regular troops, and the duke of Gordon, 
lord-lieutenant of the north, was marching 
againſt him with the northern forces. With- 
out entering into many diſagreeable particu- 
lars, it 1s ſufficient to ſay, that the earl had no 
command over his officers, and was diſconcert- 
ed in his beſt laid plans. Colonel Rumbold, 
the republican, who had made ſo much noiſe 
in England, commanded one of his regiments, 
and ſeized the caſtle of Ardkinglaſs; but it was 


ſoon blocked up on the ſide of the ſea by the 


Engliſh men of war. The earl had ſome 
thoughts of attacking the men of war, by man- 


ning three prizes he had got at ſea; but this 


project likewiſe miſcarrying, he was forced, by 
his followers, to proceed to the lowlands, and 
to leave his magazines in the caſtle of Allan- 
greg. This ſtep proved Argyle's utter ruin. 
The commander of the caſtle, inſtead of blow- 
ing up the magazines, ſuffered them to fall into 


the enemies hands, and carried off the garrt- 


ſon. When Argyle croſſed the river at Dumbar- 
ton, he found the king's army under their ge- 
neral drawn up, and his want of provitions 
would not ſuffer him to remain in a ſtrong 
camp which he took up. 

He 
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A. D. 168 f. 
He is taken 


y priſoner, 


THE HISTORY 
He had now no choice but to march ſouth- 


wards, and take poſſeſſion of Glaſgow ; but he 


was miſled by his guides, and croſſed in every 
ſep by Sir John Cochran. Several parties of 
the militia appeared from time to time, but 
were beaten off; and by the beſt accounts, 
Argyle's army was in ſuch diſtreſs, that they 


had no other view in their march but to pro- 


and execut- 
ed, 


cure themſelves victuals. Sir John Cochran 
and Sir Patrick Hume, with a ſmall party, bar- 
ricaded themſelves in an encloſure, and made 
their eſcape from the militia, The earls other 
followers had by this time wandered from him, 
and he was attended only by major Fullerton, 
who was taken priſoner in attempting to croſs 
the river of Inchannark. The earl had diſ- 
guiſed himſelf in a mean habit; but the orders 
of the militia were ſo ſtrict, that two of them 
attempted, to ſeize him. After ſome ſtruggle, 
he delivered himſelf from their hands, by pre- 
ſenting to them his pocket-piſtols ; but being 
attacked by five more, he was overpowered, 
and obliged to ſurrender. Such 1s the account 
given by the earl himſelf of his being made 
priſoner, and I give it the preference to that 
publiſhed by authority, though the difference 
is far from being material. 

Thus ended this ill concerted expedition; 
and by the earl's own account, he was betray- 
ed, plundered, and cheated, by thoſe whom he 
chiefly truſted, He mentions the two Engliſh- 

| men 
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friends, and ſpeaks of them with great affec- 
tion. An officer coming up on his ſurrender- 


ing himſelf to the militia-men, his quality was 


known, and he was carried from Glaſgow to 
Edinburgh, where he was treated with great 
brutality, his hands being bound behind his 


back, and preceded by the hangman through 


the ſtreets to the caſtle, where, it is ſaid, he was 
put in irons. From ſome of his notes there 
is reaſon to believe, that he was threatened 
with the torture to make diſcoveries. The 


interrogatories which were brought to him, are 


to be found in Mr. Wodrow, and relate chiefly 
to his correſpondents; but one of the queſtions 


is, (Who was to be raiſed to the throne, if 
this king was to be laid aſide?” The earl an- 


ſwered the interrogatories only in part, and 
his anſwers have not come to our hands; but, 
| believe, he could give very little information 
that the government was not already poſſeſſed 


of. After ſome deliberation, it was reſolved 


not to waſte time on a new trial ; and that he 
ſhould be executed on his former ſentence. 
His behaviour during the ſhort interval before 
his death was calm and reſigned, as appears 
by the letter which he wrote the morning be- 
fore his execution to Mrs. Smith, the lady who 
had lent him the money in Holland. He was 
ſo undiſtarbed, that an hour before he was 
carried to the ſcaffold, he did not deny himſelf 
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CUT inen 
his uſual refreſhing fleep after dinner, to the 


amazement of thoſe who beheld him. His be- 
haviour on the ſcaffold, though devout, was 


very reſolute; and he declared he died“ not only 


a proteſtant, but with a heart - hatred of pope- 
ry, prelacy, and all ſuperſtition whatſoever.“ 


He kiſſed the inftrument of his execution (com- 


monly called the maiden) with great compo- 


ſure, ſaying, it was the ſweeteſt maiden he 


ever kiſſed. Among other proofs of his ſere- 
nity in his laſt hours, I may mention the epi- 
taph he compoſed for himſelf in Engliſh rhime, 
in which he ſpeaks of his falſe friends with 


rather too much acrimony. He ſuffered on the 


As is the 
duke of 
Monmouth 


in England, 


thirtieth of June, and his execution was fol- 
lowed by that of Rumbold, and thofe of fome 
of his followers in the expedition. The read- 


er needs not queſtion that the marquis of 


Athol, and the other enemies of the Argyle fa- 
mily, ſeverely ravaged his eſtates; and that no 
circumſtance of ſeverity was wanting on the 


part of the government, for detecting and 
puniſhing his friends and followers. 


The common jails of Scotland were ſo crowd- 


ed with priſoners on account of Argyle's inva- 


ſion, that numbers were ſent to the caſtle of 
Dunnotter, where they were confined in 2 
loathſome dungeon, till they were either tranſ- 
ported or executed. It is well known from 
hiſtory, - that the fate of Monmouth in Eng- 
land was as tragical as that of Argyle in Scot- 
OO . | land, 
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land, and his expedition almoſt equally as ill 4. p. 1683. 


concerted, The barbarity of Jefferies in the 
Weſt has made a great noiſe, becauſe the En- 
gliſh were little accuſtomed to the fight of ſuch 


cruelties; but I doubt, whether they equalled 


thoſe exhibited amongſt the Scotch preſbyte- 
rians, who had been habituated to them for 
above twenty years. The parliament, to take all 
proſpe& of relief from the unhappy ſufferers, 
in every act they paſled, inſerted words decla- 
ratory of the King's deſpotic power over his 
ſubjects, wherewith he was inveſted by the firſt 
and fundamental laws of their monarchy. 
They declared their abhorrence and deteſtation 
of all reſiſtance, upon whatever pretext, by deed, 
word, or writing; and, at laſt, they paſſed an 
act to approve whatever had been done by his 
majeſty's privy-council, juſtice-court, and thoſe 
commiſſionated by them, in baniſhing, impri- 
ſoning, or fining ſuch as refuſed to take and 


231 


ſwear the oath of allegiance, and to afſert the 


royal prerogative, in their utmoſt extent. 
Though the people of England, as well as 
the parliament of Scotland, had at this time 
made a ſurrender to the crown of all their con- 
ſtitutional and natural rights, yet the hiſtory 
of both kingdoms proves how little dependence 
is to be had on thoſe profeſſions, when the 
caſe is brought home to the feelings of the par- 
ties themſelves. Hitherto James had behaved 
with tolerable decency towards the eſtabliſhed 
KN church 


1626. 
Prozreſs of 


James in 


eſtabliſhing. 


popery. 
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A. P. 1686, church of Scotland. This year the ſufferings 


of the preſbyterians were ſomewhat relaxed, 


| partly from political cauſes, and partly be- 


cauſe the objects of ſeverity were almoſt worn 
out by death, baniſhment, or impriſonment; 
and thoſe who were at liberty, profited by the 
ſufferings of their brethren, and kept them- 
ſelves at a diſtance from danger and diſcovery, 
In England, the king's meaſures were far from 
being equivocal ; for it was plain, that he in- 
tended not only to ſuſpend all the laws againſt 
popery, but, if poſſible, to render it the eſta- 
bliſhed religion of his dominions. It required 
no great effort of reaſon to inſtru the Scots 
that the ſame bitter draught was preparing for 
them, and that their own acts of parliament 
compelled them to ſwallow whatever the court 
ſhould adminiſter. The duke of Queenſberry, 
though he had gone too great lengths, made | 
his retreat in time; and James perceiving that 
he had ſcruples as to the eſtabliſhment of pope- 


ry in Scotland, deprived him of his high com- 


miſſion, Thus he loſt the ſervice of the ableſt 
miniſter he had; though, in fact, during the 
laſt parliament he outwitted himſelf, {owing 
entirely to the good opinion he had of the 
king's fincerity. The act which he paſſed, 
obliging all perſons to take the teſt when ten- 
dered to them by the council, under pain of 
treaſon, he thought would ſecure the proteſtant | 
religion; and that the large revenues 

| by 
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by the Scotch parliament upon the king would a. D. 1686. 
_ entitle the country to his favour. The jeſuits, 
however, ſaw that, by the repeated declarations 
made by parliament of the king's deſpotic 
right, the court had obtained a defeazance even 
of the teſt itſelf. 

The duke of Queenſberry becuinis ſenfible of puke of 
all this when it was too late, and perceived that — 
the great ſervices he had done to the preroga- . 
tive muſt go for nothing, unleſs he ſacrificed his 
religion. This was the true court-teſt both in 

England and Scotland; and the Scotch privy- 
council was ſo entirely under the power of 
the prerogative, that the papiſts had no ap- 
prehenſions that the parliamentary teſt would 
be adminiſtered to any of their communion. 
James, who had a very mechanic genius in go- 
vernment, thought his deſpotic plan to be 
ſo well laid in Scotland, that it would execute 
itſelf, into whatever hands he placed it. The 
earl of Perth had ſomewhat below a middling 
capacity, but great ambition; and though he 
ſtill preſerved ſome ſhew of proteſtantiſm, yet 
James knew he was either at heart a papiſt 
(which is moſt probable), or that he might be 
eaſily rendered ſo. He therefore threw his eyes 
upon. him, and his brother Melfort, who was 
rather the worſe man of the two, but had bet- 
ter parts, to conduct the whole ſyſtem of 
Scotch affairs, upon their making open profeſ- 
fon of popery, which they readily did. Queenſ- 

berry 
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4. D. 1696. berry had long ſuſpected this, and had treated 


The ear! of 


Perth with ſome contempt. This created a 
quarrel between them, which brought them 
both to London, where James, by the inſtiga- 
tion of the two brothers, reſolved upon Queenſ- 
berry's ruin; and it was determined, if poſſible, 
to bring him to the block. 

Though the interior ſprings of government: 
were thus arranged, yet it was neceſſary to 
ſettle the exteriors by pitching upon a conve- 
nient high-commiſſioner, who would be pliable 
in point of religion, . Such a one preſented 
himſelf in the perſon of the earl of Murray, 
who was appointed high-commiſſioner to the 
Scotch parliament, which was opened April the 
twenty-ninth. The king's letter on that occa- 
ſion contained an encomium upon the loyalty 
of his Scotch Roman-catholic ſubjects, and re- 
commended, in the moſt earneſt manner, to his 
parliament, that they ſhould not be ſuffered to 
lie under obligations that their religion could 
not admit of. 'This, in plain Engliſh, amounted 
to their being freed from all legal diſqualifica- 
tions either by the teſt or otherwiſe. - To en- 


es force this requeſt, the high-commiſſioner in his 


ſpeech ſaid, that his maſter was ready to make 
good all he had promiſed for the advancement 
and improvement of the Scotch commerce a- 
broad, particularly in reſtoring the merchants 
to their former privileges in France and the 
Low Countries, He promiſed them a mint, 
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OF SCOTLAND 255 
and a more full indemnity, that the quarters of +2: 6%, 
officers and ſoldiers ſhould be regularly paid; 
and that he would paſs all the acts which 
ſhould be judged neceflary for the benefit of 
his ancient kingdom, provided the parhament 
would grant the indulgence he defired for his 
good Roman-catholic ſubjects. 

The propoſal for ſuſpending the penal laws ee ul 
againſt papiſts, had been for ſome time expect- — 
ed; and it is highly worthy of obſervation, 
that the clergy of the dioceſe of Aberdeen, 
who had been always ſignal for their loyalty 
to the crown, and were incomparably the moſt 
learned body in Scotland, was the only ſet of 
eccleſiaſtics in that kingdom who addreſſ- 
ed their biſkop to oppoſe it. Roſs, archbi- 
ſhop of St. Andrew's, was weak; and Pater- 
ſon was venal, both to an uncommon degree, 
but concurred in doing more for the Roman- 
catholics than had been required even by the 
king himſelf, The duke of Queenfberry had 
not yet been turned ont of all his places, for 
he was at the head of the commiſſion for the 
treaſury ; and he had other reaſons for being 
ſilent. His filence, however, was naturally con- 
ſtrued by the members as a diſapprobation of 
the meaſure ; and the duke of Hamilton was 
too cautions to expoſe himſelf to the court, by 
taking a lead in the oppolition. The aſſembly 
itſelf was more full than uſual ; and after what 

the reader has ſeen of the comp of the 
Scotch 
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A.D. 2686. Scotch parliament, ſince the Reſtoration, he will, 


perhaps, be amazed when he is informed that 
the members were far from being unanimous 
in the anſwer they were to return to the king's 
letter K. No fewer than three biſhops, a cir- 
cumſtance hardly ever known before, oppoſed 
the court ; and therefore their names ought to 


be recorded, in honour to their memory. They 
were, Atkin biſhop of Galloway, a venerable 
old prelate, who died ſoon after; Bruce biſhop 


of Dunkeld, who oppoſed it with oreat ſpirit 
and reſolution, both in his ſpeeches and ſer- 
mons, and was therefore deprived ; and Ramſay 
biſhop of Roſs, who talked to the commiſſioner 
with ſuch freedom as drew from the chancellor 


Perth a repreſentation againſt him to his me- 


tropolitan the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's. The 
coldneſs and oppoſition which the king's pleas 
ſure encountered, diſconcerted the commiſ- 
ſioner; nor did the election of the lords of the 
articles go quite according to his mind, Some 
weeks paſled in which there was a ceſſation from 
public buſineſs, while the members were cloſet- 


Wodrow, ted by the commiſſioner and chancellor. On the 
— * twenty- ſeventh of May, the lords of articles pre- 


ſented a bill to the parliament, but of a nature 
very different from what the court expected; for 
though it indulged the papiſts in the private 


exerciſe of their religion, none of the penaltics 


* Biſhop Burnet is greatly miſinformed as to the whole of this 
tranſaction, and inconfiltent with himſelf. 


enforced 


OF SC OT LAND. 
enforced againſt them by law, in caſe they exer- 
ciſed it in public, were remitted, and all the acts 
made in favour of the proteſtant religion were. 
declared to be in full effect. 

When the draught of this bill was 3 
into the parliament, the true complexion of the 
members was diſcovered. The ſame men who 
ſacrificed their civil liberties on the altar of de- 
ſpotiſm, took hold of its horns to protect them 
in their religion. A great party appeared even 
againſt indulging the papiſts in the private ex- 
erciſe of their religion. The draught was re- 
mitted to the lords of the articles to be amend- 
ed; but it returned to parliament in a {till leſs 
favourable ſhape for the papiſts, and eſtabliſh- 
ed the proteſtant religion more firmly than 
ever; for it was there declared, that the intend- 
ed act ſhould not derogate from, evacuate, or 
prejudge the 6 Act Parl. 3. Char. II. entitled, 
« Act anent religion and the teſt ; or any other 
acts or laws enjoining the oaths of allegiance 
or teſt to be taken, by all perſons in public 
truſt, civil, eccleſiaſtical, or military.” The 
chancellor was doubtful whether, even with 
thoſe mitigating clauſes, the bill would paſs the 
houſe ; and rather than puſh it under an uncer- 
tainty, he choſe to drop it entirely. a 
This is one of the moſt extraordinary events 
in hiſtory: That a parliament ſo much devoted 
to the will of a court, and ſo fettered by former 
compliances, ſhould in a manner, of 2 ſudden, 
Vor. X. IL. 1 after 
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THE HISTORY 
A. b. 1686. after giving up almoſt all their civil, ſo ſtrenu- 


oully vindicate their religious, liberties. It is 


a ſtrong proof of the excellence of parliaments; 


for though by former acts, every fingle mem- 


ber might have been puniſhed for his oppoſi- 
tion to the royal authority, yet the court did 


not think proper to attack the parliament in a 


body. Though the creatures of power had 


been unuſually diligent in ſhutting up the 
preſs, yet many bold papers were publiſhed at 
this time againſt the diſpenſing power, and had 


the happy effect of opening the minds of the 


nation to its danger. This was ſtrongly felt at 


the time of the Revolution; though after the 


riſing of the parhament ſore of the authors be- 
ing difcovered were obliged to abſcond*#, He had 
great advantages in the former act of the Scotch 


parliament eſtabliſning paſſive obedience. It 


may (ſaid one of thoſe writers) be argued, that by 
refuſing to conſent to this moderate eaſe to pa- 


piſts, a moſt dangerous, and almoſt an incurable 


blow and wound may be occaſioned to the pro- 
teſtant church and religion; for if the king 


pleaſe (and if he be irritated and provoked, it 


is hard to ſay what his majeſty will do), he 


may, without violating of any law, at one 


ſtroke, remove all proteſtant officers and judges 
from the government of the ſtate, and all pro- 
teſtant biſhops and miniſters from the govern- 


* Sir Roger L'Eftrange was then at Edinburgh, and, as uſual; | 


proſtituted his pen in defence of the diſpenſing power. 


ment |} 
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ment of the church ; and ſo the whole govern- 4. P 


ment both of church and ſtate, may come to be 
lodged in the hands of ſuch as cannot be judg- 
ed ſo friendly to the proteſtant intereſt : and 
is not the extruſion of proteſtants from all 
power or authority, either in church or ſtate, 
2 greater hurt and prejudice to our religion, 
than any thing that can enſue upon a few pa- 
piſts enjoying their eſtates and lives? Nay, and 
what if his majeſty ſhould proceed, upon this 


juſt provocation, to fill all thoſe places with 


papiſts ? If he ſhould, we muſt ſubmit; and are 


tied by our principles and religion not to re- 


fiſt. 59 

I have been the more expliclh in the above 
quotation, as it is founded on irrefragable facts, 
and fully expoſes the unguarded ſervility of 
former Scotch parliaments during this reign. 
The ſubjects in general began to awake, as it 
were, out of a dream; and to reflect that their 
deplorable condition was owing to their late 
parliaments, which, beſides their votes and acts 
eſtabliſhing deſpotiſm, had armed the govern- 
ment with a powerful body of ſtanding forces. 
Thoſe reflections were communicated to the 
military, elſe we cannot account for many ſubſe- 
quent events. 

The king, thus diſappointed 3 in his fayourite 
purpoſe, ordered his commiſſioner to put an 
end to the ſeſſion. The earls of Mar, Lothian, 
Dumfries, Kintore, and the lord Roſs, were 

LI 2 turned 


4 * 
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in the go- 
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a. p. 1656. turned out of the council, and their places were 
| ſupplied by the duke of Gordon, the earls of 
| Traquair and Seaforth, and other papiſts. A 
letter came from court, verifying, in part, the 
predictions of L'Eftrange in the above quota- 
tion. The king therein declared, that his con- 
ſulting the parhament about repealing the pe- 
nal ſtatutes, did not ariſe from any doubt he 
had of his not being able to do it by virtue of 
his own prerogative, but to give his ſubjects an 
opportunity of ſhewing their loyalty. He then 
eſtabliſhed the Roman-catholics not only in the 
free private exerciſe of their religion, but or- 
dered his chapel within the palace of Holyrood- 
houſe, under the protection of the government, 
for the catholic worſhip. Arbitrary as this let- 

ter was, it contained no more than was the na- 
tural reſult of the powers veſted in James by 
lads, as it then ſtood; but other notions now 
$537 prevalled among the people. The two ſurviv- 
ing biſhops who had oppoſed the ſuſpenſion of 
the teſt, were turned out of their ſees, as werc 
the lords of ſeſſion who diſcovered the ſmalleſt 
averſion to the court. I refer to the hiſtories 
of England and Ireland, for the wide, and, in- 
deed, frantic eps, which had been taken by the 
king to eſtabliſh popery in thoſe kingdoms, and 
to reconcile his ſubjects to the papal power. 
Above all, they ſaw the chancellor earl of Perth, 
who, by his office, was the head of the law in 
Scotland, open a popiſh chapel in his own > 
"Wy, 
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what they ſee, broke into his lordſhip's houſe, 


and committed terrible devaſtations upon the 


economy of his chapel. There was ſtill power 
enough left in the government (though it be- 
gan now to languiſh), to bring ſome of the de- 
linquents to juſtice. A letter came from the 
king commanding his privy-council to find out 


| an 
ly. Thoſe were provocations not to be reſiſted. &. p. 1687. 
The people, who commonly reaſon only from 


the rioters, by torture or otherwiſe, The ſuſpi- 


cion fell ſtrongly upon the ſtudents of the uni- 
verſity, but they endeavoured to clear them- 
ſelves from the imputation by a public adver- 
tiſement. It was about this time that the fa- 
mous letter from a jeſuit at Liege to one of his 
brethren at Fribourg came to light, and render- 
ed the king equally contemptible as odious in 
the eyes of his proteſtant ſubjects, Dr. Burnet 
(afterwards the famous biſhop of Saliſbury), 
had retired to Holland, and a criminal proceſs 
was iſſued againſt him, in his abſence, for high- 
treaſon againſt the king's perſon and govern- 
ment. The part which that gentleman took, 
and the teſtimony he bore againſt popery, have 
been ſufficiently deſcribed by himſelf ; and his 
being well received at the prince of | Orange's 


court, did not fail to fill James with terrible ap- 


prehenſions. The doctor had courted a rich 
widow, and was naturalized by the States, 
which he thought (though erroneouſly) dur- 
ing his ſtay in Holland, transferred his allegi- 

ance 


Dr. Burnet 
proſecured 
in his ab- 


ſence, 
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Proclama- 
tion for ſuſ- 
pending the 
teſt. 


ar 
ance from the king to the ſovereignty of thoſe 
provinces. A paper-war commenced between 
the doctor and the government, and the pub- 


lic is no ſtranger to the letters he wrote 


on that head to the earl of Middleton, ſecreta- 
ry of ſtate. The preſbyterians and quakers be- 


came now all of a ſudden the court favourites 


both in England and Scotland. 

Stuart, the lawyer, who had ſo much diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in his pleadings for that party, 
received a pardon, at the recommendation of 
Penn the quaker, and publiſhed ſeveral papers 
defending the ſuſpenſion of the penal laws, 
which he addrefled to the penſionary of Hol- 
land. The younger Dalrymple of Stair, a preſ- 
byterian family likewiſe, ſucceeded Sir George 
Mackenzie as king s advocate. A proclamation 
was publiſhed, in which the king granted tole- 
ration to moderate preſbyterians. Quakers and 


 Roman-catholics were exempted from all pe- 
nal ſtatutes, in the exerciſe of their ſeveral re- 


ligions; and the king, in fact, declared himſelf 
to be an abſolute monarch, a doctrine in which 
he was but too well ſupported by the acts of 
the Scotch parliament ſince the Reſtoration; 
and he even quoted their own words in the 
proclamation. The council (corrupted as it then 
was) in their anſwer did not fully come up to 
the king's intentions, for their expreſſions were 
too general; and all they ſaid was, that they 


were willing his ſubjects who are peaceable and 
loyal 


OF SCOTLAND. 
loyal ſhould be at eaſe and ſecurity, notwith- 
ſtanding their profeſſion and private worſhip. 


This letter was ſigned by the earl of Perth, the 


two archbifhops, and by ſome noblemen, who 
but a few months after diſtinguiſhed them- 
felves in the cauſe of liberty and the Revolu- 
tion. The men of ſenſe among the preſbyte- 
rians were ſhy in taking any advantage from 
this indulgence, which was plainly meant to 
throw down the fences of the conſtitution 


- againſt the papiſts, and to introduce them into 


all places of power and profit. Another pro- 
clamation ſoon after appeared, in which the 
king talked in a higher ſtrain than ever; for he 
there, «© by his fovereign authority, and prero- 
gative royal, and abſolute power, ſuſpends, 
ſops, and diſables, all penal and ſanguinary 
laws for non-conformity to the religion eſta- 
bliſhed by law.” 

This proclamation had great effe& upon the 
preſbyterian miniſters, who had been ſo lately 
under perſecution; and in a meeting they held 


at Edinburgh, they not only reſolved to ac- 


cept the benefit of the toleration, but to ſend 
up a warm loyal addreſs to his majeſty, thank- 
ing him for his favour and protection. It is 
pretty ſurpriſing that Mr. Wodrow, though 
he acknowledges that this addreſs came from 


the preſbyterian miniſters, who had aſſembled 


from all parts of the country for that purpoſe, 


and has — another of the ſame kind 


that 
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264 THE HISTORY 
A. D. 1627. that was ſent up by the preſbyterian inhabitants Ml. a 
of Edinburgh, yet he denies either of thoſe ad- 


dreſſes to be the deed of the body of the preſ- 2 
byterians in Scotland. There is reaſon to be- th 

lieve, that in a ſhort time the proteſtant diſſi- : Ta 

dents, both in England and Scotland, were ſoon th 
undeceived, when they ſaw the prodigious ef. a} 

forts made by the court in thoſe kingdoms, to WM 7 

gain converts to popery, and to throw all the on 

weight of power into their hands. Sir John ba 
Dalrymple, not being ſo ſupple as was expected, 15 

was turned out of his new place of king's ad- a 

vocate, which was again filled by Sir George bs 

i Mackenzie; and ſome other law-removes were pr 
1688. made. Early the next year, a public thank ha 
giving was celebrated in Scotland, on account T] 

of the queen's pregnancy, which was attended al 

by new proclamations For religious indul- 10 

gences. en 

Views of The alarm of an invaſion from Holland was pr 
9 gathering ſtrength every day. I leave to the all 
hiſtory of England the negotiations which had lib 

paſſed between the king and the prince of O- tic 

range, upon the ſubject of the penal laws. A pa 

grand alliance was then on foot, to be formed WM ja 
between the emperor and the king of Spain, to th 

which James was preſſed by the two contract- ill 

ing parties, in the moſt earneſt manner, to ac- Wa 

_ cede. - Tho? this propoſal flattered the prince of fre 
Orange's ruling paſſion, yet he could be only WM th; 
brought to declare that he would willingly. Eu 


agree 


OF SCOTLAND. 
agree to the abolition of the penal laws, but 
not of the teſts. The lord Sunderland, and the 


popiſn miniſters in England, preſſed Dykvelt, 


the prince's reſident, on the ſame head; and 
james even offered to enter into the alliance, if 


265 
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the prince and princeſs would conſent to the 


abolition of the teſt; but all was to no purpoſe. 
The truth is, the prince had gone too far in his 
engagements to be contented with any object 
but that of the crown, which he thought the 
conduct of James in both kingdoms had forfeit- 
ed. All his ſubſequent meaſures (however 
he endeavoured to diſguiſe his true ſentiments) 
prove that this was his view; and the mad be- 
haviour of James more and more juſtified him. 


The ſwearing father Petre into the privy- coun- 


al of England, the embaſly of the earl of Caſtle- 


main to the pope, the public and pompous audi- 


ence he gave the nuncio at Windſor, his illegal 
proceedings againſt the univerſities, and, above 
all, the proſecution of the ſeven ans, i for a 
libel, crowned, to the full, the prince's ambi- 
tion, by juſtifying his undertaking. However 
paradoxical it may appear, yet it is certain that 
James, while he was hazarding his crown for 
the church of Rome, was, at this time, on very 
ill terms with his holineſs ; and while the prince 
was making preparations for reſcuing England 
from popery, he was drawing the ſword, At 
the ſame time, to eſtabliſh it in other parts of 


Europe, The reader can eaſily account for this 
You. X. M m ſeem- 


The prince 
of Orange's 
connections 


with the 
Pope. 
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A.D. 2688. ſceming contradiction, by having recourſe to 


the hiſtory of the breach between the French 
king and his holineſs, on the ſubject of the re- 
gale and the privileges of the Gallican church, 
which became ſo violent as to threaten a total 
ſeparation of France from the papal authority, 
The prince of Orange and his holineſs had pret- 
ty much the ſame ſentiments concerning the 
balance of power in Europe; and they equally 
hated the French king, with whom James now 


lived in the moſt intimate connections. It has 
been ſaid, that Mr. Sidney, who was the great- 


eſt Engliſh favourite the prince ever had, pri- 


vately reſided at Rome on his part, even while 


Nuke of 
Gordon, 


made gover- 


nor of the 
caſtle of E- 
dinburgh. 


the earl of Caſtlemain was embaſſador there 
from James. Tho' J have no authority to aſſert 


this as fact, yet it is well known that his holi- 


neſs treated the earl with great coldneſs, if not 
indignity ; and that he ſucceeded in no part of 
his embaſly, but in obtaining a trifling diſpen- 
lation for a French mareſchal to marry his 
niece; and another exempting father Petre 
from the ſtatutes of the jeſuits order, to enjoy 


an Engliſh biſhopric. 


It is not foreign to this hiſtory to fax, that 
James fell a ſacrifice rather to jeſuitiſm than to 


popery; and many, even very zealous Roman- 


catholics, bewailed every ſtep he took to ad- 
vance their own religion, as foreſeeing that it 
would terminate in his ruin. In Scotland, no 


care had been taken, by Sharp and the prelates, 
| about 


lor 
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about the duke of Gordon's education, which 4. b. 1688, 

was popiſh. He was one of the worthieſt no- | 
blemen in Scotland. The king and his bro- 
ther, who made him a duke, owed a great deal 
to his family; and James had appointed him 
governor of the caſtle of Edinburgh, a place 
of the utmoſt conſequence for favouring his de- 
ſigns, and made him a privy-counſellor, and one 
of the lords of the treaſury, The Jeſuit party 
in Scotland naturally threw their eyes upon 
his grace as their head ; but he diſcouraged all 
their advances, and made no ſecret that he 
thought they were urging the king to his de- 
ſtruction. The violent papiſts improved this 
moderation to the duke's diſadvantage; and 
when he waited upon the king at London, he 
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5 was treated at court with ſo much coldneſs, 'k 

that he deſired leave to reſign his places, and 1 

| to go abroad; but to this requeſt he received 8 

a Hat negative by the ſecretary, carl of Mel- 9 

5 fort. Several other indignities were offered 1 

5 him; and tho? he was not turned out of the go- 1 

7 vernment of the caſtle of Edinburgh, yet the 1 
garriſon was garbled, as if his fidelity had been 1 

t queſtionable. Upon the approach of danger 7 

) from Holland, the duke thought his honour 

« 2 engaged to ſtand by the king, tho? he ſeldom 

. attended the privy-councils, where he was 

t obliged to act a ſubordinate part to the chan- 

0 cellor earl of Perth, and the n of Athol 


5 lord privy-ſeal, 
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Order of 


Kar Als tener 
The king had of late revived, and (to uſe the 


the Thifle words of the Gazette) reſtored, the moſt anci- 


revived. 


The Scotch 
army 

masch 
towards 
England. 


ent and moſt noble order of the Thiſtle; and 
the duke of Gordon had been made one of 


the knights-companions. The other knights 
were, the earls of Murray, Melfort, Seaforth, 
Dumbarton, Perth, Arran, and the marquis of 
Athol. I ſhall not here inveſtigate whether the 
former hiſtory of this order is not, in a great 
meaſure, traditionary and apocryphal. It ſub- 
ſiſts to this day, only with this difference, that 
the ribband which the knights wore upon the 
revival of the order was blue, but was after- 
wards changed to green, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the order of the Garter, 

Among the other meaſures taken by James 
for his defence, was a requiſition he made, at 
this time, of the Engliſh and Scotch regiments 
in the ſervice of the States-general, to be ſent 
to England. This was refuſed; but the king 
ordered his army in Scotland to march to his 
aſſiſtance in England. This was a dreadful 
blow upon the popiſh part of the miniſtry in 
Scotland; and they joined, with the chancel- 
lor at their head, in remonſtrating on the ſub- 
ject. All they could obtain was, that the army 
ſhould be quartered in Carliſle, and the north 
of England, where it was ſurmiſed the prince 
would land, and that they ſhould be replaced by 
a body of Highlanders. The privy-council, the 
prelates eſpecially, were all this while plying the 


king | 
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king with the moſt dutiful addreſſes and aſſu- A. D. 1688. 
rances of loyalty, particularly on the birth of 
the Prince of Wales, The Engliſh whigs, in 
direct contradiction to the ſtrongeſt evidence, 
and indeed to their own principles, have diſ- 
puted the reality of that birth, chiefly upon the 
frivolous. grounds advanced by biſhop Burnet, 
the moſt credulous writer in the world. All I 
ſhall remark here is, that if the birth was ſup- 
poſititious, the cauſe of Liberty was but half 
{ſerved by the Revolution, becauſe ſome doubt 
muſt ariſe in the mind, what the event might 
have been if the birth had been real. The prin- 
ciples upon which the Revolution was founded 
have no regard to ſuch ſuppoſitions; for they 
muſt have taken place independent of all conſi- 
deration of the birth, or of any right derived 
to the offspring of the king and queen*. Upon 
the whole, therefore, I think that the cauſe 
of Britiſh liberty, and the conſtitution, 1s 
weakened by any queition with regard to this 
unhappy birth. 
When the news of the * of Orange's joy of the 
landing in England was confirmed in Scotland, dhe pine 


the prince 


and his declaration ſent down to that king- gas 


landing. 


! dom, it was publicly proclaimed at Glaſgow, 
1 Irwin, Air, and other burghs in the weſt. It 
e was in vain for the popiſh counſellors, ſtill 
7 * Wildman faid very archly on this occaſion, that he had two 
C objections to the pretender, the one that he was not king James's 
e ſon, and the other that he was his ſon. 


Te- 


270 
A. Db. 1655. remaining at Edinburgh, to order ſomeof the po. 
pulace, who had inſulted the prieſts and maſs- 


The Scotch 
army reduc- 
Bd; > 


THE HISTORY 


houſes, to be publicly whipped, and one of 


them to be hanged; for no ſooner was it 
known that the army had paſſed the borders, 
than the preſbyterians repaired to the capital 


from all parts of the kingdom. The army had 
indeed been replaced by ſome of the militia of 
the neighbouring counties, but they proved 
feeble protectors of the popiſh adminiſtra- 


tion; neither was it well connected in itſelf, 


for the chancellor Perth and the marquis of 
Athol, who were its heads, were at perpetual 
variance. The regency, as the adminiſtration 
was then called, durſt not venture to move a 
ſtep without orders from London; and the 
preſbyterians, who now were fully convinced 
that the king had indulged them only that he 
might introduce popery, had diſpoſed them- 
ſelves in bodies upon the borders, ſo as to in- 
terrupt all diſpatches ſent to the court. At 
laſt, the privy-counſellors prevailed with one 


Brand, a merchant, to carry a letter to the 
king for inſtructions; but when he arrived at 


London, he carried his diſpatches to the prince 
of Orange, and gave him ſuch information, as 
enabled his highneſs to take the proper mea- 
ſures, The regency next appointed the earl 
of Balcarras, the viſcount Tarbat, and the 
preſident of the ſeſſion, to be their meſſengers 
to James; but the two latter declined the com- 
| miſſion, 


* 
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miſſion, and the former, who put himſelf at A. p. 1688, 
the head of the Scotch royaliſts, went too late. 


The marquis of Athol, as I have already hint- 
ed, had views very different from thoſe of the 
earl of Perth; and though I do not percerve, 
that either he or any of the other counſellors 
declared openly in favour of the prince of 
Orange, yet he thought it was neceflary to 
diſplace the earl of Perth from the head of the 
government, eſpecially as the prince of Orange 
had met with moſt amazing ſucceſs in Eng- 
land. He affociated with himſelf the viſcount 
Tarbat and Sir John Dalrymple in the exe- 
cution of this ſcheme, which met with much 
leſs oppoſition than might have been imagin- 
ed. Tarbat made a propoſal in the council, 
that as the prince of Orange, in his declara- 
tion, had repreſented the keeping up a ſtanding 
army in time of peace as one of the national 
grievances, and as it was attended with great 
expence, that therefore the troops in Scotland 
ſhould be immediately reduced. The ice being 
thus broken, nothing could reſiſt the torrent, 
which, as it were, inſtantaneouſly ruſhed forth. 
The chancellor himſelf was obliged to give 
way; and the very next day, orders were iſſu· 


ed for reducing the whole army, excepting - 


tour companies of foot, and two troops of 


horſe, which were kept up for the purpoſes of 


the revenue, 
As 
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The chan- 
cellor retires 
to his 
eſtates. 


THE HISTORY 
As ſoon as this ſtep, was known abroad, the 


people obſerved no decency towards their po- 
piſh governors. His holineſs was burnt in eve- 


ry ſtreet, and the univerſal cry was, . No popiſh 


chancellor, no Melfort, no Father Petre.“ The 


army was then diſbanded, . a circumſtance 


which ſerved Athol's party to excellent pur. 
poſe. The marquis himſelf repaired to the 
chancellor, and told him, that the proteſtant 
counſellors having now loſt the protection of 
the troops, they did not think themſelves ſafe 
to aſſemble with his lordſhip, and the counſel- 
lors of his religion, on account of the popular 
fury againſt all papiſts; but that if they would 
retire, he and the loyal proteſtant counſellors 
had ſtill intereſt enough to ſave the king's af. 
fairs, to ſatisfy the populace, and diſconcert 
the malecontents. The chancellor deſired a 


mort time to conſider of this propoſal, or, in 


The popu- 
lace plun- 
ders the pa- 
lace of 
Holyrood- 
houſe, and 
the houſes 
of the pa- 
piſts. 


other words, that he might have a meeting 
with the duke of Gordon, and the other popiſh 
«counſellors ; but at the ſame. time, he ſignified 
his intention to retire to his own eftates, and 
intimated that the other PO counſellors 
would do the fame. | 

The duke of Gordon was far from bens a 


military man, and no popiſh. ſubject in Scot- 


land had ſo much reaſon as he had to be dil- 
guſted with the government. His loyalty, 
. ſupplied all his defects, and he re- 

ſolved 


1 
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ſolved to do his duty te the king, by preſerving 4 P. 1688, 
for him the caſtle of Edinburgh, though it was 
in a moſt miſerable ſtate for defence. He bad. 
often applied for arms, ammunition, and pro- 
viſion; and tho? the privy-council had iſſued 
orders for that purpoſe, yet very little was 
done, tho' the garriſon conſiſted of no more 
than a hundred and twenty men. Upon. the 
firſt commotions of the populace he had retired 
to the caitle, and was earneſt with the chancellor 
to do the ſame; but the other popiſh countel- 
lors were of a different opinion, and thought >» 
that if he was removed the popular fury would 
overlook them. Perth being thus determined 
to leave Edinburgh, gave a draught upon the 
general- receiver for a {mall ſum, not above five 
hundred pounds ſterling, payable to the duke 
of Gordon, for the king's uſe ; but the draught, 
when preſented, was refuſed. Scarcely had 
Perth, attended by a ſtrong guard of his own 
partizans, left Edinburgh, than hoſtilities com- 
menced. The chief objects of the popular fury 
were the king's chapel at Holyrood-houſe, which 
had been decorated with great taſte, and at a 
large expence, for the ſervice of the prieſts, 
and a jeſuit ſeminary for the education of 
young gentlemen in the neighbourhood. A 
guard had been placed under one Wallace, 


Yo" conſiſting of about a hundred and fifty reſolute 
e- men, within the cloſe of the palace, for the pre- 
ed tration of both; and it was now reſolved to 


OS Nm: Gif- 
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4.0.13. diſlodge them. The preſbyterians had under- 


hand taken their meaſures ſo well, that every 
hour produced freſh alarms of intended maſ\- 
ſacres, ſometimes by the Highlanders, and 
ſometimes by the Iriſh ; and all of them had 
the intended effect of heightening the popular 
rage againſt the royal party. Wallace and his 
men were attacked with great fury, and were 
received with equal courage. Some were kill- 
ed on both ſides; but he was at laſt obliged to 
give way, and not only the chapel and the 
jeſuits houſe were rifled of all their ornaments, 
and their rich furniture deſtroyed, but the 
apartments of the royal palace were broken 
into, and a number of houſes belonging to 
Roman-catholics were defaced and plundered. 
The marquis of Athol took an almoſt abſo- 
lute lead in the government of Scotland, upon 
the retirement of the chancellor. He had married 
the lady Emilia Stanley, daughter to the loyal 
earl of Derby, who had been beheaded for his 
loyalty to Charles the Second, by his wife lady 
Charlotte, daughter of Claud de la Tremouille, a 
duke and peer of France, by which marriage 
the families of Orange and Athol became near- 
ly related, and a correſpondence between them 
had been kept up. Beſides family-claſhings 
between the marquis and the chancellor, many 
family differences ſubſiſted ; and it is reaſonable | 
to ſuppoſe, that if no promiſes were made on 


the part of the marquis, he was pretty certain 
that 
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that his conduct would be approved of by the 4. P. 2689. 
prince, He was, however, at firſt, extremely 
cautious, and preſerved an appearance of zeal 
for the king, till he heard of his going to 
France, and that his affairs were irretrievably 
ruined in England. 

The duke of Gordon, who till defended the . 

caſtle of Edinburgh, may be ſaid, at this time, of Cordon. 
to have been the only nobleman in Great-Bri- 
tain who openly eſpouſed the cauſe of his royal 
maſter ; for Graham of Claver-houſe, now viſ- 
count Dundee, had not yet taken the field. 
The diſadvantages the duke was under, were, 
however, inexpreſſible. Beſides thoſe I have 
already mentioned, the garriſon, who were 
chiefly proteſtants, were diſpoſed to mutiny, 
upon a report that prevailed, as if-the duke in- 
tended to make them ſwear to maintain the 
popiſh religion. It was not without difficulty, 
and ſome danger to his own perfon, that the 
garriſon were diſabuſed as to that report; but 
ſome of them ſcrupling to take the oath of alle- 
giance, they were diſmiſſed. When the duke 
endeavoured to replace them by ſome of his 
own men, whom he brought from the North, 
a cry was immediately raiſed, that the duke of 
Gordon was bringing down parties of papiſts 
and Highlanders againſt the proteſtants ; and 
he was forced to order his men to return. 

The marquis of Athol, in the mean while, 
alembled the council, and roundly propoſed an 
Nn 2 addreſs 
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B. P. 1639. addreſs to be ſent up to the prince of Orange, 
with the higheſt acknowledgments of 'gratr- 
tude for his generous undertaking, and iree- 
ing them from popery and flavery, and offers 
of future ſervice. This fudden turn, before 
either convention or parliament had approved 
of the prince's expedition, was oppoſed by the 
two archbiſhops and their friends; and ano- 
ther, in more moderate terms, was voted, and 
ſent to London, where it was but coldly re- 
ceived by the prince. The diſpoſitions which 
the people, and many of the nobility, had ſhewn 
towards the exiled king, required profeſſions of 
the ſtrongeſt kind to enable his highneſs to 
reach the ſummit of his ambition. He had, in- 
deed, entered upon the adminiſtration in Eng- 
land; but it was as the delegate of the people 
during the vacancy of their throne ; and Ire- 
land was in a deſperate ſtate, without any like- 
lihood of falling in with the intended revolu- 
tion. The marquis of Athol was afraid he had 
gone too far, and being jealous of the duke of | 
Hamilton, who was at London, he poſted up | 
to that city, while the remaining part of the 
council called in a body of guards, and they 
aſſumed the government without paying any 
regard to his authority. The prince of Orange 
conſidered Athol's conduct as ſelfiſh and ambi- 
tious; and the duke of Hamilton, as having 


been always a ſecret, though not an active op- 
ponent 


OE S8 C OT LAN. 
ponent of the late miniſters in Scotland, be- 
came a favourite with the prince. 

Scotland may be literally ſaid, at this time, 
to have been left to ſhift for itſelf. Her peers 
and leading men reſorted in ſhoals to London, 
and left the management of affairs to a few of- 
ficers of ſtate and the prelates, who acted as a 
privy- council, but with very little authority. 
The duke of Hamilton undertook for his coun- 
trymen; and a meeting of all the Scotch lords, 
among whom were the earl of Balcarras and the 
viſcount Dundee, the heads of the royaliſts 
there, was convened by the prince at Whitehall, 
to deliberate upon the ſecurity of religion, their 
laws, and liberties. The duke of Hamilton was 
elected preſident ; and, after ſome conſultation, 
it was agreed to addreſs the prince for a gene- 
ral meeting of the ſtates in Scotland on the 
fourteenth of March, and that he ſhould take 
the direction of affairs upon himſelf in the in- 
termediate time. Before this paper was en- 
groſſed, the earl of Arran, ſon to the duke of 
Hamilton, made a motion, * That his highneſs 
ſhould deſire his majeſty to return, and call a 
free parliament, for ſecuring the religion and 
property of Scotland, according to her known 
laws.” This motion, though undoubtedly regu- 
lar and conſtitutional, threw the whole meet- 
ing, which conſiſted of thirty noblemen and 
eighty conſiderable gentlemen, into ſuch con- 
ſternation that it broke up without coming to 


any 
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niſtration 
veſted in 
the prince 
of Orange, 
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A. D. 2689. any reſolution, When they re- aſſembled, 


Ob ſerva- 


tion. 


was found that no member had ſeconded the 
earl of Arran's motion *; and Sir Patrick 
Hume, whoſe notions of the Revolution were 
enlarged and unreſerved ; and lord Cardroſs, 
were for cenſuring the motion, as being dero- 
gatory to the prince's honour. This motion 
was quaſhed by the management of the duke 
of Hamilton; and the former reſolution was 
engroſſed, and delivered to the prince, who 
thereby became adminiſtrator of all affairs, ci- 


vil and military, in Scotland. The elections 


were to be made fifteen days before the meet- 
ing of the ſtates, and both electors and elect- 
ed were to be proteſtants, without any other 
exception or limitation whatſoever. 

A Scotchman, with confined ideas of go- 
vernment, muſt naturally find fault with this 
manner of proceeding, by a few noblemen and 


* The earl of Balcarras, who wrote memoirs of what paſt at 
that time, and to whole information the public is greatly indebt- 


ed, though he appears to be a man of ſenſe and knowledge, has 


very lamely accounted for the reaſon why he and the other Jaco- 
bites, in the meeting, did not ſecond the earl of Arran's ſpirited 
propoſal. He ſays firſt, that none of them knew of it, This can 
be no reaſon, becauſe the earl of Arran could have no opportu- 
nity of conſulting him, nor, after what had happened, durſt he 
have truſted him. The earl's ſecond reaſon is, that they ſuſpect- 
ed him on account of his father. But this ſurely was one of the 
ſtrongeſt motives for truſting him. Laſtly, the earl ſays, that. if 
any of the royaliſts had ſeconded his motion, the prince of Orange 
would have immediately ſent down troops to Scotland to over- 
awe the convention. This is only a conjectural reaſon; and if 
we are to believe his lordſhip, the convention was actually after- 
wards over-awed. not only by the prince's troops, but his parti- 
Zans, 


gentle- 
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gentlemen, compared to the whole landed in- * P. 1689. 
tereſt of the kingdom, without any legal au- 
thority thus preſuming to turn the courſe of go- 
vernment from its conſtitutional channel. This 
objection might have force, had not the con- 
duct of the king and his brother long before, 
thrown down all the fences of the conſtitution, 
and left it no better than a mere ſound, How 
can laws and liberty be mentioned by men who 

had concurred in ſacrificing both, to a prince 
whoſe religion made him their declared enemy; 
and whoſe actions had put a period to their 
exiſtence in any other ſhape than the principles 
of ſelf-preſervation, to which all governmental 
inſtitutions muſt give way. This argument, 
it may be ſaid, is as ſevere upon the parhament 
as upon the king: Undoubtedly it is; and ſome 
of thoſe who were now moſt forward for the 
Revolution, had been the moſt inſtrumental in 
rendering it neceſſary. But admitting this and 
a great deal more of the ſame kind of argumen- 
tation, the right which the people of Scotland 
had to ſecure their religion, and revive their 
liberties, can admit of no diſpute, as they are 
objects before which all family or temporary 
conſiderations muſt vaniſh. 

The prince of Orange received the addreſs Cautious 
of the Scotch lords and gentlemen with more _—_ 
complaiſance than was cotlifient with his uſual s: 
phlegm, but behaved with wonderful prudence 
during the whole negotiation, Though his 
| attach- 
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A. D. 1639. attachment to the whig party cannot be doubt- 


The duke 
of Gordon 
defends the 
caſtle of 
Edinburgh. 


ed, yet his affection for whig principles, during 


his ſucceeding reign, became very queſtionable, 
He knew very little of Scotland but what he 
had learned from the malecontents who had 


taken refuge in Holland, and who, he thought, 


were influenced by perſecution. He ſaw that 
his declaring for one head of the nobility, or 


for one ſet among them, muſt raiſe him ene- 
mies. He was perfectly indifferent as to modes 


of religion, and even hinted that if the biſhops 
could be brought to ſupport him, he had no 
objection to the continuance of epiſcopacy in 


Scotland. He received every application with 


civility, but without hampering himſelf by any 


particular promiſes ; and he artfully evaded ſut- 
fering the Scotch nobility and gentry to return 


to their own country, till he was declared king 
of England, and ry: had kiſſed his hand as 
ſuch. 

The caſtle of Edinburgh ſtill was poſſeſſed by 
the duke of Gordon, though he had been again 
and again formally required by the council to 
put it into their hands. His conduct was, per- 


haps, more firm than a profeſſed politician or 
ſoldier would have diſcovered on the like occa- 


fion. He ſaid he had received the caſtle from 


the king, nor would he deliver it up but by his 


order; and that if they intended to make a pre- 
ſent of it to the prince of Orange, he could do 
that as well as they. He has been blamed by 

almoſt 


or SCOTLAND. 


almoſt all hiſtorians for not obliging the people 
of Edinburgh to ſupply him with proviſions : 
but the duke acted like a wiſe and a good pa- 


triot ; nor can any man of common ſenſe ima- 
gine that he ever propoſed holding out a ſingle 
fort at the head of a hundred and fifty, or at 
moſt two hundred men, againſt all the power 
of Great-Britain, He has been cenſured like- 


wiſe for not beating down the town of Edin- 


burgh ; but what purpoſe could that have ſerv- 


ed, but that of wanton cruelty? The duke 
was ſo far from any ſuch deſign, that he gave 


the magiſtrates of Edinburgh the ſtrongeſt aſſu- 


rances of his protection. A proclamation com- 
ing from the prince of Orange, by which all 


popiſh military officers were required to reſign 


their commands to the next officer under them, 
one Auchmuty craved the benefit of it, as be- 
ing the next proteſtant officer in command; 
and it was with difficulty that the duke eſcaped 
being put under arreſt, and obliged Auchmuty 
to reſign his pretenſions. The truth is, the duke 
held a private correſpondence with his infatu- 
ated maſter, who ordered him, by all means, to 
defend the caſtle, and promiſed him, in a very 
few days, that he ſhould be relieved by an ar- 
my. The king's orders were ſeconded by the 
advice of the royaliſts, who had, by this time, 
formed a ſcheme of raiſing the Highlanders ; 
and the duke thought himſelf, in honour, 
obliged (if poſſible) to wait the event, He 

Vor. X. oo = was 
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A. D. 1689. yas well ſeconded by his heutenant-governor 


Miſconduct 
of the roy- 
aliſts 


colonel Winram; and freſh conſpiracies break- 
ing out every day, they acted with ſuch pru- 


dence and reſolution, that new ſoldiers whom 


they could truſt were introduced, the muti- 


neers were diſmiſſed, and the garriſon was new 
modelled. | 


Before the convention met, the duke of Ha- 
milton and the weſt-country gentlemen pri- 
vately introduced a number of armed men into 
Edinburgh, who were to act as occaſion ſhould 
offer. The royal party had in their eye the 
marquis of Athol for preſident, becauſe he was 
an enemy to the duke of Hamilton, and had 
profeſſed great contrition for his paſt conduct. 


The biſhop of Edinburgh officiated as chaplain 


at the opening of the meeting, and prayed for 
the reſtoration of king James. The royaliſts 
had flattered themſelves with dividing their 
enemies, but they were miſerably diſappoint- 
ed; for the duke of Hamilton carried the chair 


by forty votes. It is in vain for the earl of 


Balcarras in his Memoirs to palliat e the con- 
duct of the royaliſts on this occafion. It is 
very plain from his own narrative, that the 


real friends of king James were few; and 


that many called themſelves ſo, that they might 


be bought off; but ſeeing ſuch a ſuperiority of 
numbers againſt them, they fell in with the pre- 
vailing fide. In ſhort, the conduct of the royal 
party was deſpicable * expreſſion; for the 

duke 


he 
Ike 


OF SCOTLAND. 
duke of Gordon alone had the i COUrage to avow 
his principles. | 

The whigs having now the face of authority 
on their ſide, ſent. the earls of Lothian and 
Leven, in the name of the ſtates, with an or- 
der commanding the duke to ſurrender up the 
caſtle, The duke, who had by this time received 
his maſter's orders, diſpatched the earl of Dum- 
fermling to act as his deputy-lieutenant in the 
north, and obtained a few days by amuſing the 
two earls with a negotiation ; but then turned 


them out of the caſtle. He was next proclaim- 


ed a traitor by the heralds in all their formali- 
ties, in the entrance of the garriſon, and a premi- 
um was ſet upon his head. The duke gave them 
ſome guineas, but told them with an appear- 
ance of good humour, not to proclaim men 
traitors with the king's coats on their backs; 
or, at leaſt, not before they had turned them. 


Upon the departure of the heralds, the duke 


frankly told his garriſon of their danger, if they 
continued to defend the caſtle : upon which, 
Auchmuty, three gunners, ſome petty-officers, 
and ſome common ſoldiers, to the number, in 
the whole, of ſeventy, left the caſtle, after receiv- 
ing their wages; but J perceive that their places 


were amply ſupplied by a number of brave vo- 


lunteers who entered into the duke's ſervice. 
The earl of Balcarras, to place his own con- 
duct in the moſt favourable light, blames the 


royaliſts for remaining in the convention after 


O02 - | it 
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THE HISTORY 
it was over- awed with an armed force, on pre- 
tence of protecting it. The truth is, the duke 
over-· reached both Balcarras and the ſtates in a 
very maſterly manner, when we conſider, as I 


have already hinted, that his real intention was 
to preſerve the caſtle for ſome time, according 


to his maſter's orders; which he did with admi- 
rable addreſs, though king William would have 
given him his own terms, and ſent him a letter 
to that effect. 

The ſurrender of the caſtle of Edinburgh 
ſtood in this indeciſive ſtate, when two letters 
arrived to the meeting of the ſtates; one from 
king William, and another from king James, 
preſented by one Mr. Crane, an Engliſnman. 
After a warm debate, it was voted to read king 
William's letter firſt; and it was found to con- 
tain the project of an union of both kingdoms. 
Before that from king James was read, the fol- 
ing minute was entered upon the books of the 
aſſembly: « Foraſmuch as there is a letter from 
king James the Seventh preſented to the meet- 
ing of the eſtates, that they, before opening 


thereof, declare and enact, That, notwithſtand- 


ing of any thing that may be contained in that 
letter, for diſſolving them, or impeding their 
procedure, yet that they are a free and lawful 
meeting of the eſtates, and will continue un- 
diſſolved, until they ſettle and ſecure the pro- 
teſtant religion, the government, laws, and li- 
berties of the kingdom.“ | 


The 
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The letter from James was ſuch as might A.D. 168g, 
have been expected from an exiled prince re- 

taining all the mad notions of royal digni- 

ty, and directed by fools and enthuſiaſts. It 
contained a mixture of promiſes and menaces, 

which produced nothing but contempt; and 

Crane, after being put in confinement, was diſ- 

miſſed with a paſs inſtead of an anſwer *. 

Ihe duke of Gordon continuing till obſtinate Lord Dun- 
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1 dee leaves | 
in defending the caſtle, an end was put to all Ediaburgh. f 
negotiating, and guards were placed, by order ö 
of the ſtates, to cut off his proviſions. The ; 
royaliſts, on the other hand, weakly imagining ' 
| that their aſſembling at Stirling in the form of þ 
a convention, under a warrant which James had w 
| ſigned, would perplex and divide their adverſa- 1 


ries, reſolved to leave Edinburgh, in hopes of 
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being protected by the earl of Mar, who was "of 
- governor of Stirling-caſtle, and the marquis of A 
: Athol, their new proſelyte, who could raiſe a -" 
1 large body of Highlanders. The reader is to i 
a obſerve that thoſe Highlanders, beſides their 
3 martial diſpoſition, had, ſince the Reſtoration, 
. been rendered excellent troops by diſcipline; 
1 and lord Dundee, who had great intereſt among 
r them, made no doubt of his being able, at their 
] head, not only to protect the projected conyen- 
* tion at Stirling, but to diſſipate the meeting of 
5 8 It is ſurpriſing that lord Balcarras ſhould omit all mention 
t- | of this letter; and that Burnet ſhould fay it was preſented by one 
L mk but not read, contrary to the authority of the Gazette 


the 
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A.D. 5. x68g, the Rates at Edinburgh, from whence he depart- 


Parliamen- 
tary occur- 
Nences. 


ed at the head of about forty or fifty horſe in 
his train. He halted under the cannon of the 
weſtern walls of the caſtle, and communicated 
his intentions to the duke of Gordon, whom he 
perſuaded to hold out for ſome days longer; 
but the marquis of Athol and the other royal- 
iſts broke the concert; ſo that next day they 
found themſelves ſhut within the walls of Edin- 
burgh, by order of the ſtates. This. entirely 
bioke the deſign of the Stirling convention. 
The marquis of Athol's heart failed him, and 
the earl of Mar was put under arreſt. None 
of the other royaliſts durſt make any head 
againſt the Revolutioniſts; and moſt of the bi- 
ſhops leaving Edinburgh, the eſtates became 
nearly unanimous. No regard was paid to any 
act that had paſſed in the late reign ; and the 
command of the horſe militia was given to Sir 
Patrick Hume, notwithſtanding his attainder. 
A guard of eight hundred foot was raiſed, and 
2 reinforcement of four regiments of foot, 


and one of dragoons, arrived at Edinburgh, 


under the command of general Mackay; and a 
moſt dutiful letter was written to king Wil 
lam, in a ſtyle which demonſtrated that the 
ſtates were ready to acknowledge him, after. 
the neceſſary formalities were over, as their ſo- 
vereign. 

This letter being diſpatched, a motion was 
made that a committee might be named to ſettle 

| | | the 


AF 8G OT LAN. 
the government. 
and eight burgeſſes, were appointed to bring 
into the houſe this momentous affair, the arch- 
biſhop of Glaſgow and the biſhop of Edin- 
burgh being the only two of the epiſcopal or- 
der who remained in the aſſembly. Sir John 
Dalrymple was the chief manager of the que- 
ſtion, and, in a manly ſtrain of reaſoning, ex- 
poſed the childiſh futility of the Engliſh de- 
bates upon the word Abdication and other un- 
meaning terms, when their throne was declared 
vacant. He came directly to the point; and 
the following ſenfible vote was agreed upon : 


The eſtates of the kingdom of Scotland find 


and declare, that king James the Seventh, be- 
ing a profeſſed: papiſt, did aſſume the royal 
power, and acted as a king, without ever tak- 
ing the oath required by law; and had, by the 
advice of evil and wicked counſellors, invaded 
the fundamental conſtitution of this kingdom, 
and altered it from a legal and limited monar- 
chy to an arbitrary deſpotic power; and 
had governed the ſame to the ſubverſion of the 
proteſtant religion, and violation of the laws 
and liberties of the nation, inverting all the 
ends of government, whereby he had forfeit- 
ed the riGuT of the crown, and the throne 
was become vacant.” 
It is remarkable that this vote cuts the king, 

and conſeguently his poſterity claiming er 
him, 
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The crown 
ſettled upon 
king Wil- 
liam and 


queenMary, 


THYL HISTORY 


him, from the right to the crown X. Roſs, bi- 
ſhop of Edinburgh, who ſurvived all his order 
in Scotland, and was a man of virtue and prin- 
ciple, with ſome learning, oppoſed this vote, 
when it was reported to the houſe, with com- 
mon- place arguments drawn from paſſive obe- 
dience writers; but he had not above eight or 
ten to ſecond him. The vote was approved 
of; an act was paſſed for ſettling the crown 
upon king William and queen Mary; and an 
inſtrument of government was drawn up, to 
be offered with the crown, for ſecuring the 
people from the grievances which they had la- 
boured under. Among the diſſidents from the 


above vote, were the duke of Queenſberry and 


the marquis of Athol; but ſeeing the complec- 
tion of e they were among the 
moſt forward to recognize king William's right, 
upon the principle, that tho? they diſſented in 
debating the queſtion, yet as the vote had re- 
ceived a legal de termination, they acknowledg- 


ed its validity. The duke of Hamilton, who 


acted as chairman of the ſtates, aſſumed great 
merit to himſelf in the ſervice he did the new 
king, by his forwardneſs in this affair; but! 
do not find that either he or his friends were 
willing to give up the forfeitures they enjoy- 
ed by the iniquitous grants in the late reign. 


*The common hiſtorians, ſuch as Tindal and the author of 


| king William's Life, have altered the meaning of that very im- 


portant expreſſion, by reading inſtead of the word RIGHT) 
RIGHTS, which conyey very different ideas, 
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The earl of Argyle, who, notwithſtanding his 4-P- * 
father's attainder, took his place in parliament, 
Sir James Montgomery for the landholders, and 
Sir John Dalrymple for the burghs, were named 
as deputies to make a tender of their crown to 
king William. That prince would willingly 
have-preſerved the epiſcopal order in Scotland ; 
but he found the prelates ſo bigotted, igno- 
rant, and intractable, that they refuſed to ſup- 
port his government; and he gave them up. 
He received the deputies with great civility, 
and a coronation oath was tendered to him and 
his queen, drawn up in a very fanatical ſtrain. 
Among other particulars they were required to 
root out all heretics and enemies to the true 
worſhip of God. This ftruck the king; and it 
ought to be remembered to his immortal ho- 
nour, that he declared he did not mean by 
thoſe words, that he was under any obligation 
to be a perſecutor. The commiſſioners (with 
what truth or conſiſtency I cannot ſee) repli- 
ed, that neither the meaning of the oath, nor 
the laws of Scotland, did import it. Then 
(aid his majeſty) I take the oath in that ſenſe.” 

Tho? the great meaſure of the Revolution in The eagle 
Scotland had paſſed within doors, without any 3 
apparent combuſtion, yet its friends did not 3 
know what oppoſition it might meet with e. 
without doors. They had ordered all their 
members to attend under pain of impriſon- 
ment, that they might know their ſtrength; 
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A. D. 1689. and they had even declared the viſcount of 


Dundee an outlaw and à rebel, for abſenting 
himſelf from the aſſembly on pretence of his 
being over-awed by the weſtern forces and the 
regular troops. This reſolute proceeding, and 
an attempt to ſeize his perſon, precipitated the 
viſcount's meaſures; for he had orders not to 


enter upon hoſtilities till he could be ſupported 


by a body of troops from Ireland. The caſtle 
of Edinburgh continued ſtill to be blockaded; 
but all the partizans of the old king could not 
perſuade the duke of Gordon to frre upon the 
town. The truth is, ſuch a conduct would 
have been equally ineffectual as inhuman; for 
the eſtates might have eaſily transferred their 


meeting to Glaſgow. At laſt a ſiege was regu- 


larly opened, and the beſiegers plied the caſtle 
with their battering artillery. The duke was 
under inexpreſſible diſadvantages for want of 
almoſt every thing neceſſary for a defence; but, 
on the other hand, the beſiegers carried on their 


Works ſo aukwardly, that he was in no great 


danger. When the enemy raiſed ſome works 
againſt the caſtle, the townſmen threw them 


down, relying upon the honour of the duke, 


who expreſſed ſome concern, that if they were 
continued, he muſt be obliged to fire upon the 
town. Notwithſtanding the ſhew of reſiſtance 
his grace made, his garriſon was in a moſt la- 
mentable condition. All his correſpondents in 


the town were ſeized and impriſoned ; and a 


courier 


1 
1 
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; courier which arrived to him from Ireland de- A. P. 168g. * 

$ prived him of all hopes of relief, about the * 
: time when he muſt have ſurrendered in a few +l 
1 days for want of proviſions. As honour had 7 
e engaged him to defend the place, humanity 1 
0 dictated that he ought to ſurrender it, which Wo 
d he did, after a three months ſiege, upon the 1 
e moſt honourable terms for the garriſon, their 9 | 
5 lives, liberties, and fortunes being ſecured, and 1 
t they themſelves marching out with their ſwords 3 "of 
WL and baggage. Pardon was even ſtipulated for "mi 
d the inhabitants of the town who had correſ- 1 
or ponded with the duke; but he made no ſtipu- of 
ir lation for his own ſafety, as he thought he had 1 | 
u- done nothing but what his duty warranted; 7 
= and I believe his greateſt enemies, if he had 1 
as any, were of the ſame opinion, for he died in 1 
of poſſeſſion of his liberty, eſtates, and honours. ut 
it, The abdicated king was then in Ireland, and The aami- "= 
eir his miniſters were ridiculous, or infatuated, Send“ 1 
at enough to comfort themſelves under all their des. | i 
ks misfortunes, with the proſpect of obtaining the | 
2M forfeited eſtates of all their enemies. James 

ce, bad ſtill many friends in Scotland; but his 

ere correſpondence with them was betrayed, and 

the care was taken to ſecure the ſuſpected perſons, 

cc lord Balcarras in particular. When the con- 

la- vention of eſtates was turned into a parliament, 

in the duke of Hamilton was made high-commil- 

12 ſioner, but with a very ſmall ſhare of power in | ol 
rier wc diſpoſal of places, which was his great ob- + 


* — 
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4. P. 1689, ject, and that of his party. In this William 
ſhewed great ſagacity. He gave the ſecretary's 
ſeals to lord Melvil, whom he knew in Holland, 

and whom he could truſt; and he confided for 

advice in Dalrymple lord Stair, who was a 
preſbyterian, and one of the moſt able men in 
Scotland. The ſettlement of the church was 
ſtill uncertain ; but after a long debate it was 
' voted, © That prelacy and ſuperiority of any 
office in the church, above preſbyters, is, and 
has been a great and inſupportable grievance 
and trouble to this nation, and contrary to the 
inclinations- of the generality of the people, 
ever ſince the Reformation (they having reform- 
ed popery by prefbytery), and therefore ought 
to be aboliſhed.” 

An oppot- Tho' this vote was abſurd, and founded upon 

28 more falſhoods than one, yet it was expedient, 

if not neceſſary. The friends of prelacy in gene- 
ral, had flaviſh notions of prerogative; and it 

was found neceſſary not to repreſent epiſcopa- 
cy as a grievance, but to make its abolition 
one of the pacta conventa of the new ſettle- 
ment. It is to this bold vote that I chiefly aſ- 
cribe the eſtabliſhment and preſervation of Re- 
volution principles in Scotland, The commit- 
tee of parliament, called the lords of the arti- 
cles, was next aboliſhed, as being a public nui- 
tance, as were many other abuſes practiſed in 
the late reigns ; but this was obtained with 
great difficulty from king William, whoſe pri- 
vate 
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vate ſentiments, as I have hinted, were highly 4. p. 2689. 


in favour of prerogative. He was even for re- 
ſtoring to their places, ſome of the worſt in- 
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ſtruments of the late reign; and refuſed his 1 
| conſent to a bill for incapacitating obnoxious Al 
0 perſons from holding offices. In other reſpects 9 
6 the adminiſtration was greatly divided in itſelf. 1 
| The duke of Hamilton was diſcontented at the * 
ſmall regard paid to his merits by the king, 7 
I and formed a party againſt Melvil and the other 7 
: miniſters, who had obtained for king William a "8 
; revenue for life, and a fund for maintaining a 1 
. ſtanding army of ſix thouſand men. 1 | 
- The oppoſition, however, was ſo ſkilfully 1 
t managed, that the parliament and the miniſtry 9 

actually ſplit upon the nomination of the judges, 'Y 
© which the latter thought ought not to belong to it 
5 the crown; and the diſpute went fo high that 1 
- the parliament was adjourned, To read the i 
it ſtate- papers of that time, one would think that 9 
the nation was upon the eve of a new Revolu- 

3 tion. The majority of the parliament drew up 

e- 2 remonſtrance to the king, upon the proceed- 

f Þ ings of / his miniſters, who had adviſed him to 

— refuſe his aſſent to five acts which had paſſed 

» 5 by the majority. 

i- « The firſt (ſays this demos is that g. mon- 
i- declaring the privileges of the eſtates of parlia- md nt, 
in ment to nominate and appoint committees, as 

th they ſhall think fit; and excluding therefrom 

ri- the officers of Nate, unleſs they be choſen. 
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AD, 1689, And, omitting what the parliament hath alrea- 


THE HISTORY 


dy repreſented to your majeſty, as reaſons of 
their vote, it is humbly conceived, that this act 
is exactly framed to the extent of that griev- 
ance, which, together with the reſt, is deſired, 
in the inſtrument of government, to be redreſſ- 
ed unto us in parliament. 

te The ſecond was an act abrogating the act 
of parliament 1669, aſſerting the king's ſupre- 
macy over all perſons, and in all cauſes eccle- 
ſiaſtical; and this act is ſo exactly conform to 
the ng article of the above-mentioned griev- 
ances; and the foreſaid act of ſupremacy, in it- 
ſelf, is ſo dangerous to the proteſtant religion, 
as well as inconſiſtent with the eſtabliſhment of 
any church-government, that we doubt not 
your majeſty will ever approve all that voted 
it. 

« The third is an act anent perſons not to be 
employed in public truſts: And all the ruins 
and diſtreſſes of this kingdom have ſo certain- 
ly flowed from the perſons therein noted, eſpe- 
cially ſuch as by their contriving of, and con- 
curring in, the diſpenſing power, have thereby 
imminently endangered our religion, and over- 
turned all the fences of our liberties and pro- 
perties ; which we have good ground to be- 


Heve the parliament would have extended but 


to few perſons: And your majeſty, in your de- 
claration, hath ſo juſtly charged the ſame upon 
evil and wicked counſellors (the only perſons 

| pointed 


OF SCOTLAND. 


pointed at in this act) that we are perſuaded A. p. 1689, 


that you will find it abſolutely neceffary for 
attaining all the ends of your majeſty's glo- 
rious undertaking for our relief. 

6 The fourth is an act concerning the nomi- 
nation of the ordinary lords of ſeſſion, and the 
election of the preſident; to wit, that in a to- 
tal vacation they be tried, and admitted or re- 


_ jected by parhament ; and 1n a particular vaca- 


tion they be tried, and admitted or rejected, by 
the other lords; and that the preſident be cho- 
ſen by the lords themſelves, conform to our old 
practice and expreſs ſtatute: And this act is ſo 
agreeable to practice laws and acts of parliament, 
and ſo neceſſary for the true and equal admi- 


niſtration of juſtice (the great ſecurity of all 


kingdoms) that your majeſty will unqueſtion- 
ably approve it. 

« The fifth and laſt is, an act ordaining the 
preſbyterian miniſters yet alive, who were thruſt 
out ſince the firſt of January 1661, for n6t con- 
forming to prelacy, and not complying with 
the courſes of the time, to be reſtored. And 
this act is in itſelf ſo juſt, and ſo conſequential, 
from the claim of right, and agreeable to your 
majeſty's declaration, that leſs, in common equi- 
ty, could not be done. And here your majeſty 
may be pleaſed to conſider, that though prelacy 
be now, by law, aboliſhed, yet theſe few mini- 
ſters, not exceeding ſixty (tho? reſtored, as they 
are not, for want of the royal aſſent to the fore- 


ſaid 
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THE HISTORY 


A.D. 168g. ſaid act) would be all the preſbyterian miniſters 


Unſettled 
ſtate of 


Scotland. 


legally eſtabliſhed and provided for in Scot- 


land.“ 


I have been more than uſually explicit on the 
head of this remonſtrance, as it is a ſignal proof 
of the diſregard in which king William held 


his beſt friends, the Scotch preſbyterians, who 
had ſo lately put the crown of that kingdom 


upon his head. He till left a door open for the 
eſtabliſhment of epiſcopacy, becauſe he thought 


it would ſerve him with the church of England; 


but the clergy of that perſuaſion in Scotland 
were of various principles. A few of them 
thought that religion ought not to be affected 


by any change that was made in the civil go- 


vernment. Some were indifferent with regard 
to the two denominations of epiſcopiſts and 
preſbyterians, and were willing to hold their 


livings under any form of government. A 


number of them, tho? far from being eminent 
for learning, thought that their oaths bound their 
allegiance to the perſon and poſterity of king 


James; and that they could not, without per- 


Jury, conform themſelves to the new govern- 
ment. A fourth ſet (which I believe were the 
molt numerous) were encouraged to think that 
the Revolution was too violent a meaſure to 
be permanent, and that king James, backed as 
he was by the power of France, in poſſeſſion 
almoſt of all Ireland, and having a ftrong party 
in — would ſoon regain his crown. 

Upon 


oF SCOTL AMR 
Upon the whole, king William had no encou- 


ragement to ſtand by the epiſcopiſts or the bi- 


ſhops. Proclamations were ordered to be read 


from all the pulpits in the kingdom, declaring 


the votes that had been paſſed in the conven- 
tion, in favour of king William and queen 
Mary; and, tho' epiſcopacy was not yet for- 
mally aboliſhed, the privy- council, to the ſecret 
diſlike of king William himſelf, deprived all 
incumbents, who were averſe to reading the 
proclamation, of their benefices. 

The viſcount Dundee was now the only prop 


of James's cauſe in Scotland. He ſummoned 


the Highland clans to join him, which they 
did to the number of two thouſand; and he 
drove colonel Ramſay, who commanded under 
general Mackay, from the Highlands, at the 
head of his regiment of cavalry. Mackay found 
that his own regiment, on the firſt opportuni- 
ty, would deſert to Dundee; and it was with 
ſome difficulty that he ſaved himſelf by a preci- 
pitate retreat, till he was joined by Ramſay's 
dragoons, and an additional regiment of En- 
gliſh foot; upon which Dundee, who had not 
above 0 thouſand men, retired towards 


Lochaber, where it was impoſſible to force him 


to a battle. Mackay put his men into guar- 
ters of refreſhment, after undergoing vaſt fa- 
tigues ; and the Athol Feen who had 
been raiſed by the marquis's ſon lord Mur- 
ray, deſerted their young chief, and declared 

Vor. X. "G4 for 
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THE HISTORY 


4. P. 1659. for king James. About three hundred miſera- 


ble new-raiſed foot at this time arrived from 
Ireland, inſtead of the numerous reinforce- 
ments promiſed by James and Melfort to Dun- 
dee. The latter was not diſcouraged with this 
diſappointment, and marched to raiſe the ſiege 
of the caſtle of Blair, which held out for king 
James. By this time Mackay had again taken 
the ſield, and had advanced to the paſs of Kil- 
likrankie. A battle enſued, in which Mackay 
was defeated, with the loſs of about two thou - 
ſand men, and almoſt all his artillery; but Dun- 
dee, in giving orders about the purſuit, was 
killed by a random ſhot, and with him periſh- 
ed all the ſurviving hopes of the rational Jaco- 

bites in Scotland. It is ſaid that ſive hun- 
dred were taken priſoners, and that Mackay 


himſelf, with his chief officers, muſt have un- 


dergone the ſame fate, had not the Highlanders 
been too intent upon plunder. The loſs of 


Dundee's men was ſo inconſiderable, Ane do 


not find it mentioned. 


While Dundee's body lay upon the field of 
battle, an officer picked up ſome papers, among 
which was a letter from Melfort to Dundee, 
and a declaration under the king's hand, con- 
taining, not only an offer of indemnity to all 


Auch as returned to their duty, but of tolera- 
tion to all perſuaſions. Melfort's letter to Dun- 
dee, however, imported, “that notwithſtand- 


ing the ſecming promiſes of indulgence and 
5 : » 4 in- 


OF 8COTLAN PD. 299 
indemnity in the declaration, he had ſo worded a. P. 1683. 
them that king James might break through 
them when he pleaſed; and that his majeſty 
did not think himſelf obliged to ſtand to them.“ 

I ſhould have had difliculty in giving place to 

ſo infamous an inftance of duplicity, Both in 

James and his miniſter, had not the fact been 
related by the earl of Balcarras, in the Memoirs 

which he addreſſed to James himſelf, and men- 

tioned as doing an irreparable injury to his ma- 

jeſty's affairs even with his beſt friends. 

Upon the breaking up of the parliament all New admi- 

parties hurried to London, ſome to apologize ace in 
for their conduct, but more to beg places. King e. 
William received them ſo coldly, that Sir James 
Montgomery and ſome other patriots who 

had diſtinguiſhed themſelves for the Revolu- 

: tion, offered their ſervices to the Engliſh Jaco- 
bites. A ſcene of intrigue and treachery then 


3 followed, but too complicated, too unintereſt- 
0 ing, and too ill authenticated, to be particulari- 
zed here. It happened that king William, at this 
I time, was very unpopular in England, even a- 
y mong thoſe who had been moſt forward to 
3 place the crown on his head; ſo that little 
. notice was taken of thoſe factions. He endea- 
| voured to throw ſome part of the charge of 
0 his refuſing his aſſent to the bills mentioned 
= in the remonſtrance, upon the commiſſioner ; 1699 
— and the violence of the earl of Crawford 
1 was blamed for the proceedings againſt the 
— clergy. This ſpirit againſt the king“ 5 bea wieter 
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THE HIS TOR Y 


A. D. 1690. did not ſubſide by the manner in which he 


Diſſiked by 


all parties. 


treated the remonſtrators. He complained of 
their inſolence, and, if poſſible, he would have 
kept them from meeting again in parliament, 
at leaſt for ſome time. The ſtate of the nation 
did not admit of ſuch a remedy, for the army 
was neceſſary for over- awing the Jacobites; and 
almoſt all the epiſcopal part of the kingdom de- 
clared themſelves ſuch, He attempted a mid- 
way, by ſtopping the mouths of the moſt clamo- 
rous and active with places. But the parties were 
too numerous to be fatisfied with the places 
already created under the government, and he 
was obliged to put the moſt conſiderable of 


them into commiſſion. The cuſtody of the 


great-ſeal was committed to the duke of Has 
milton, the earl of Argyle, and the earl of Su- 
therland; the privy-ſeal to the earl of Forfar, the 
earl of Kintore, and the lord Carmichael ; the 


treaſury was divided among the earl of Crawford, 


the earl of Caſſils, the earl of Tweedale, the lord 
Ruthven, and the maſter of Melvil; and the 
clerk- regiſter's office was held by the lord Bel- 
haven and four more. 

This partition of places, by ſplitting them, 
diſobliged all parties. Duke Hamilton diſliked 
lord Melvil (who had the geateſt intereſt of any 
Scotch nobleman with king William), and lord 
Stair ; and refuſed: to accept even of the place 
of high-commiſſioner, if he was tied down to 
co-operate with them. It was therefore given 


to lord Melvil, » Who was ſent down to Scotland 
With 


oOF.SCOTLANSG, AM 


with a promiſe from court that epiſcopacy 4. p. 1690. 
ſhould be aboliſhed. He found the complexion | 
of parties ſuch, that he was forced to adjourn 
the parliament to the fifteenth of November; 
and a new revolution muſt have been the fate 
of Scotland, had it not been for the conſcien- 
tious part of the Jacobites, who refuſed to take 
the oaths to qualify themſelves to ſit in par- 
lament *, | Archbiſhop Paterſon and lord Bal- 
carras were not of this number; and tho' Mont- 
gomery had made uſe of the moſt ſcandalous 
duplicity to effect a coalition between the con- 
T forming Jacobites and the diſobliged preſpyte- 
x rians, yet the matter was ſo ill managed, that 


| the court carried a trying queſtion upon an 

ii election by ſix or ſeven votes. This diſconcert- 

1 ed all Montgomery's ſchemes. The duke of 

5 Queenſberry, the marquis of Athol, the earl of 

x Breadalbane, and others on whom the Jacobites' 

R had great dependence, left them, but without - 
1 joining entirely with the court. Lord Melvil 

b grew apprehenſive of the conſequences; and he 

6 wrote over to king William, who was then in 


* Roſs, who was then biſhop of Edinburgh, and whom J have 
mentioned in the body of the hiſtory, has left a very particular 
account, which, I think, js far more to be depended upon than 
thoſe either of Burnet or Balcarras, of king William's diſpoſition 
towards the Scotclr biſhops. This account is addreſſed in a letter 
to the honourable Archibald Campbel (ſon to lord Neil Camp- 

del, of the Argyle family) who was a nonjuring biſhop. Roſs 
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0 poſitively ſays in that letter, that both Compton biſhop of Lon- f 
0 don and the duke of Hamilton undertook that king William i 
would preſerve epiſcopacy in Scotland, if the biſhops there could 1.5 
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THE HISTORY 


A.D-1650, Ireland, for powers to give up the rights of pa- 


tronage, and the e of the crown. The 
king was unwilling to yield either, but en- 
larged Melvil's powers; upon which the latter 
gave both up, and he thereby loſt all credit 
with king William. But, though this is the 
manner in which biſhop Burnet relates this 
great revolution in the eccleſiaſtical eftabliſh- 
ment of Scotland, yet there is great reaſon to 
believe that ſome weeks before lord Melvil 
had received his inſtructions for the final aboli- 
tion of epiſcopacy-; becauſe the act that reſcind- 
ed the king's ſupremacy over the church was 
touched with the royal ſceptre (the manner of 
paſſing acts in Scotland) on the twenty. ſixth of 
April, whereas the king did not ſet out for Ire: 


land till the fourth of June, The truth is, the 
biſhop committed this anachroniſm from his 


zeal to have it believed that king William did 
not abandon the cauſe of epiſcopacy; but no- 


thing is more ridiculous than that inſinuation, 
becauſe that prince well knew the averſion 


which the Scotch epiſcopiſts had to his perſon 
and government. 

Lord Melvil now found his difficulties vaniſh, 
in proportion as the breach widened between 
the preſbyterians and the Jacobites. The weak- 
neſs of the latter, even by Balcarras's own ac- 
count, is almoſ incredible; for they ſuffered 
themſelves to be perſuaded that king James 


was to be reſtored by the preſbyterians, at the 


very 


OF S COT LAN D. 803 
very time when Montgomery was betraying to A. b. 160. 
Melvil all the correſpondence between his party 

and the abdicated king. The fact was, that 

Melvil did in reality diſcover a moſt amazing 

ſcene of danger to the government, which juſ- 

tified his paſſing acts for which he had no in- 
ſtructions; and thereby he diſconcerted the 
conſpirators, and diſſipated the danger. He 

gave way to an utter repeal of the conſtitution 

of the lords of articles. A pardon for all who 

were in arms was publiſhed, The king had 
chimney- money granted him inſtead of his ſu- 
premacy. A teſt was impoſed on. all in oflice, 

or capable of electing or being elected into par- 

lament ;- and part of it was the renouncing all 
manner of title pretended to be in king James. 

The re- eſtabliſſiment of preſbytery was attend- 


Vt 


J ed with the moſt dreadful conſequences. About 
1 threeſcore miniſters were alive of thoſe who had 
- been turned ont in the year 1662, and they were 
, replaced in their former livings, with orders to 
n fill up the vacancies in the beſt manner they 

could. This opened a door for terrible abuſes. 

The young men who had been privately ordain- 
1, ed in the preſbyterian way, and were called to 
n the vacancies, were, many of them, enthuſiaſts, 
A and had been heated almoſt into frenzy by zeal | 
C- and perſecution. They drove the epiſcopal mi- 
d ulters, their wives and families, from their liv- 
8 


ings into the ſields, with a bar barity that would 
have diſgraced the worſt of inſidels; and ſome 
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of them periſhed with cold, hunger, blows, and 


other mal-treatment. 

The death of the viſcount Dundee did not 
diſcourage the Highland Jacobites. Colonel 
Cannon, an Iriſh officer, who had ſucceeded to 
Dundee's command, had retired to the Ile of 
Mull; but no ſooner did king William call for 
his regiments in the north of Scotland, to Ire- 


land, than they renewed their incurſions under 


Sir Hugh Cameron of Lochiel, who had almoſt 
ſurprized the town of Inverneſs. As to Can- 
non, finding he was not” popular among the 
Highlanders ; and that all the heads of the Ja- 
cobites in the Lowlands had either deferted the 
cauſe, or were confined, he went to Ireland, and 
left the command with Cameron, whoſe num- 
bers ſoon became to be two thouſand. Two 
frigates were ſent by king James from Dublin, 
with ammunition, cloaths, and arms, for their 
uſe; and one colonel Buchan, with about forty 
other officers, to head them. By this time they 
Had fallen down to Strathſpey in the county of 
Murray, where they expected farther reinforce- 
ments ; but they were ſurprized by Sir Thomas 


The High- Livingſton, a Dutch colonel, who defeated Bu- 


landers de- 
feated by 


Livingſtoñ: 


chan, after killing an hundred of his men, and 
making about four hundred priſoners, with lit- 


tle or no loſs to himſelf. This happened at 2 


Place called Cromdell : but Sir Thomas had no 


inſtructions to follow his blow; ſo that the 
Highlanders ſtill remained in a body. The 
| | rum | 


F SD 
ruin of king James's affairs in Ireland, his loſs 
of the battle of the Boyne, and his return to 
France, were urged by the more ſerious Jaco- 
bites, as reaſons for their accepting of the par- 
don tendered them by the government; and 
king William would have willingly agreed to 
it, had not Cameron, and ſome other of their 
deſperate leaders, oppoſed all treaty with the 
prince of Orange, as they called him. As to 
the lords and gentlemen who had been con- 
cerned in Montgomery's fantaſtical plots, they 
may be ſaid rather to have been diſcontented, 
than diſaffected; and each made his own peace, 
by confeſling all he knew, which entitled him 
to a pardon. 

We have ſcarcely in hiſtory an inſtance of 
fo dangerous, and ſo general a conſpiracy a- 
gainſt a government being fully diſcovered, 
without any concerned in it having ſuffered, 
either in perſon or eſtate. One Payne, an En- 
gliſhman, who had been the principal under- 
agent for king James, was ſeized in Scotland ; 
and after ſuffering the rack, without diſcover- 
ing any thing, he was ſet at liberty, This mo- 


deration was, in a great meaſure, owing to the 


king's own ſenſe of things. He found that the 


violence of the preſpyterian clergy, and his Abo- 


lition of epiſcopacy in Scotland, had been of 
great prejudice to his affairs in England; and 
the diſcontented lords, after they had obtained 
their pardon, repreſented to him that their chief 

Ver. X. wr appre- 
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THE HISTORY 


A. D. 1690. apprehenſions aroſe from the well-known ty- 


ranny of the preſby terians there. They added, 


that if ſome indulgence was ſhewn towards 


the epiſcopal clergymen, who were willing to 
live on good terms with the eſtabliſhed church, 
they would undertake for the ſubmiſſion of the 
Highlanders, and the removal of all farther op- 
poſition in parliament. Nothing could be more 


acceptable to king William's views than thoſe 


propoſals; and the madneſs of the preſbyte- 
rians in their general aſſembly, gave him very 


bad impreſſions of their principles. Some wri- 


ters, however, are of opinion, that the ſeeming 
acquieſcence of the Jacobite lords was only with 
a view of betraying king William into a diſtruſt 
of the preſbyterians, who continued to be his 
beſt friends in Scotland, in order to bring a- 
bout the reſtoration of king James. Be that 

as it will, young Dalrymple, who was a man 
of a much ſuperior genius to the earl of Mel- 
vil, was made joint-ſecretary of ſtate for Scot- 
land, and was to conduct the moderate plan. 
The parliament was adjourned to the ſixteenth 
of September, and the Jacobites made no op- 
poſition to any propoſal for cutting off all dan- 
gerous correſpondencies between Scotland and 
the continent. Some of the moſt avowed 
Jacobites were ſecured, and among them the 
earl of Home, Sir Peter Fraſer, and Sir Æneas 
Macpherſon. Even Cameron of Lochiel ſub- 


mitted to the government, as did the other 


O F SCOTLAND. 


heads of clans. This pacification was chiefly 
effected by the agency of the earl of Breadal- 
bane, who undertook it on promiſe of having 
fifteen thouſand pounds ſterling, to be diſtri- 


buted among thoſe chieftains. 


It was reſolved to give ſome conſiſtence to 
this tranquillity, by making farther alterations 


in the adminiſtration. One Mr. Johnſton, who 


had reſided at the elector of Brandenburgh's 
court, was called home, and made joint-ſecre- 


tary with Dalrymple. Lord Melvil was made 


privy-ſeal, and Tweedale chancellor, The earl 
of Lothian was appointed lord high-commil- 
ſtoner to the parliament, which was adjourned 
to the fifteenth of April. The earl of Craw- 
ford, at the ſame time, tho? very unfit for the 


poſt, was continued in the preſidentſhip of the 


council. It was recommended to the general 
aſſembly to receive among them ſuch of the 
epiſcopal clergy as defired to be admitted; and 
to concur with them in the government of the 
church; and inſtructions were ſent down to 
diſſolve the meeting, if it ſhould prove refrac- 
tory. The two parties, however, were irrecon- 
cileable. The epiſcopiſts grew inſolent upon 
the court favour, and the preſbyterians pre- 
tended, that though the king could call à ge- 
neral aſſembly, yet he could not diſſolve it; 
and therefore, after proteſting againſt the diſ- 


ſolution, they adjourned themſelves; a conduct 


which the king conſidered as inſolent; and it 
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1691. 
Alterations 
in the ad- 
miniſtration 
there. 
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CAE ATITORY 


A D.16g1. added to his former prejudices againſt the par- 


'An »ccount 
of rhe maſ- 
ſacre of 
Glenco, 


1592. 


ty. 


had undertaken an impracticable taſk. Such of 
their heads as had ſubmitted to the govern- 
ment, had done it partly on account "of the 
money they were to receive, and partly that 


they might be the better enabled to ſerve their 
abdicated ſovereign. As they were of mutinous, }! 


Jealous, diſpoſitions, they ſuſpected that the earl 
intended. to appropriate great part of the mo- 
ney to his own uſe; and their ſuſpicions were 
confirmed by his inſiſting on his being indem- 
nified for certain depredations committed upon 


his own eſtates by Macdonald of Glencoe. The 
oppoſition of the latter influenced the other | 
chieftains, and the earl went to London to re- 
late the inefficacy of his negotiation, and to re- 
turn the money that was in his hands. The 


king had, by proclamation, offered indem- 


nity to all the Highlanders who ſhould ſurren- 


der themſelves, and take the oaths, by ſuch a 
day, which expired with the year ; but military 
execution was threatened againſt all who did 
not ſubmit by the appointed time. 

The hiſtorians who have given us an account 
of the moflacre that followed, appear to be 
ſhocked at the barbarity of the execution, but 
overlook the deſpotiſm of the proclamation 
Which could enact ſuch blood y penalties in 2 

| country 


The earl of Breadalbane, notwithſtanding his 
progreſs in quieting the Highlanders, found he 


5 — ry e A Oh 
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country ſubje& to laws, the infringement of A-D. 263. 
which had placed the king upon the throne. 

Macdonald, notwithſtanding his obſtinacy, re- 
paired on the laſt day of the year to colonel 
Hill, governor of Fort William, to take the 
oaths ; but that gentleman being only a mili- 
tary officer, ſent him to Sir Colin Campbel, ſhe- 
riff of the county, who adminiſtered them to 
Macdonald, a day or two after the time fix- 
ed by the proclamation was elapſed, the country 
being then covered with a deep ſtorm of froſt 
and ſnow. The repreſentations of Breadalbane 
determined the king, who was ignorant of Mac- 
donald's having taken the oaths, to give way 
to military execution being inflicted upon Glen- 
co and his tenants, who were then living quiet- 
ly at home, on preſumption of their having ſatis- 
hed the government. This barbarous order being 
ſigned, and counterſigned by the king's own 
hand, was ſent by Dalrymple, ſecretary of ſtate, 
to Livingſton, who commanded the king's troops 
in the Highlands, with particular directions“ for 
ſecuring all paſſes in the valley where the delin- 
quents lived, ſo as that none of them might 
eſcape; and that no priſoners might be made, 
that the execution might be as terrible as po 
lible.” Thoſe orders were executed with a Low, 
but ſure and barbarous, punctuality. One cap- 
tain Campbel of Glenlyon, who ſeems to have 
been well fitted by nature for ſo black an en- 
terprize, received a warrant from a ſuperior 
LT oflicer 
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4. p. 2692, officer to march, with a company of Argyle's 


Highland regiment, into the valley of Glenco, 


on pretence of levying the taxes. This was in 


the month of February ; and though Macdo- 
nald and fome of his friends were, at firſt, not 


quite unſuſpicious of their new gueſts, yet the 
commanding officer's aſſurances were ſo friend- 
ly, and his men lived upon ſuch ſocial terms 
with the inhabitants, that all animoſities were 


forgot; and even the night before the maſſacre, 


Campbel and old Macdonald ſpent ſome hours 


together at cards. The ſuſpicions of one of the 


younger Macdonalds were revived by certain 


indications, and he and his brother left the 
houſe to make what diſcoveries they could. 


Theſe were ſuch, from the talk of the centinels 
who were poſted round, as to carry their ſuſpi- 
cions into certainties; but before they could put 
their father upon his guard, the maſſacre was 
begun. The old gentleman was murdered 1n 
his lady's arms, who ſurvived him but a few 


hours. A neighbouring gentleman, who had 


the government's protection in his pocket, ſhar- 


ed the ſame fate; and a boy of eight years of 


age was coolly ſtabbed to the heart by one 
Drummond, a ſubaltern, while he was embrac- 
ing his knees, and imploring his mercy. The 
whole number of the butchered (moſt of them 
in. their beds) was about thirty eight ; and 
when the maſſacre was over, the houſes of the 


inhabitants were ſet on fire, and their efſects, 


amount- 


cli 
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amounting to nine hundred cows, two hundred * b. 2638. 
horſes, beſides ſneep and goats, were driven to 
the garriſon of Inverlochy, where they were di- 
vided among the aſſaſſins. As the butchering 
order extended only to males under ſeventy, 
there was no pretext for murdering the fe- 

males; but they and their children were ſtrip- 
ped, and turned naked into the ſields in that in- 
clement ſeaſon and barren country. ts 
It happened luckily that the weather prevent- 
ed the other troops from ſecuring the paſſes, 1a 
that the two younger Macdonalds eſcaped, as 
did ſuch of the males who had vigour enough to 
take their flight: and we are told, that two 
officers were fent under arreſt to Glaſgow, for 
refuling to break their parole to Macdonald, 
or being acceſſary to the inhuman order. The 
number who eſcaped were about a hundred 
and ſixty; but many of the women and chil 
dren undoubtedly periſhed in the cold. 
The repreſentation I have given of this hor- Refecgon- 
rid affair agrees, in the main, with that pub- nc 
liſhed by the Scotch government ; nor have the 
circumſtances in which they differ ever been 
contradicted by the latter. Though nothing 
can be more horrid in a civilized country, than 
even the ſoftened relation of ſuch an affair, yet 
it ought to be placed among thoſe unguarded 
acts of power that are unwarranted by principle. 
Tho' I make no doubt that the earl of Bread- 
aldane was aher provoked at his being diſ- 

appointed 
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ſon to ſuppoſe that he adviſed the maſſacre; 


for, by the beſt accounts I have received, he 


was far from being of a ſanguinary diſpoſition ; 


and that though he was difficult of conviction 


with regard to the legality of the Revolution, 
yet, upon the whole, he was a good patriot, 
and complied with the government upon the 
beſt of principles, that of eſtabliſhing the tran- 


_ quillity, and preventing the ruin of his coun- 


try by the obſtinacy of the Highlanders. As 


to king William, though I have no great pre- 


dilection for his military education, yet I can- 
not think it probable that he would have fo 
far forgot his own intereſt, to which he paid 
ſuch attention that he erred rather on the ſide 


of lenity with regard to the Jacobites, as to 


have ſigned ſuch an order, had he not been 


milled either by negligence or miſinformation. ' 


His partizans have generally laid it upon the 


former, becauſe he was too apt to ſign papers 


without conſidering their contents. Allowing 
this apology its utmoſt force, I muſt be of opi- 
nion that national animoſities operated but too 
ſtrongly through the whole of this tranſaction. 
If the practice of torture was deemed legal, as 
it certainly was in the caſe of Payne, why not 
that of military execution by proclamation, as 
had been the common practice during the late 


reign ? and why are we not to ſuppoſe, that 
the maſlacre which followed was repreſented to 


his 
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his majeſty, as being conſiſtent with the laws A. P. 1692. 

of Scotland? If the preſbyterians were guilty 
of the moſt inhuman butcheries towards the 
royaliſts under Montroſe, as certainly was the 
caſe; if the latter, when they came into power, 
revenged themſelves by an equal degree of bar- 
barity upon the preſbyterians, is it not reaſon- 
able to think that the latter, influenced by re- 
ſentment, and ſmarting under their ſufferings, 
would not avail themſelves of their weight in 
the ſcale of power? It may be, perhaps, proper 
here to mention, that the ſame ſpirit of revenge 
prevailed at the ſame time in Ireland, and upon 

the like motives. 

The maſſacre of Glenco had a prodigious ef- 
fect to the prejudice of king William. The beſt 
affected of his Engliſh miniſters received the 
accounts of it with horror; and the Jacobite 
party, both at home and in France, magnified 
every circumſtance of its barbarity, The junc- 
ture was extremely untowardly for the 
whigs, whoſe credit daily declined among the 
Engliſh ; but the dexterity of ſecretary John- 
ſton, who now took the management of affairs, 
not only prevented matters from coming to ex- 
tremities in Scotland, but promoted his maſter's 
lervice in that parliament. Some of the preſbyte- 
rians were admitted into the inferior departments 
of buſineſs, and means were found to ſoften the 
duke of Hamilton, who accepted the high 

poſt of being king's commiſlioner in the ap- 
VOL. X. S 1 proaching 
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of the par- 
liament. 
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proaching parliament. An alarm of a freſh de- 
ſcent by king James arriving in Scotland, the 
privy- council omitted nothing that could de- 


feat it; and when the parliament was opened 


on the eighteenth of April, the members ex- 
ceeded in their compliances with the crown. 
The truth is, many of the chief nobility knew 
that they were in the toils of the government 
on account of their practices with the court of 
St. Germains, where the abdicated king reſided. 
This conviction was ſo ſtrong upon their minds, 
that they durſt not proceed to the trial of 
Payne, whom I have already mentioned, be- 


- cauſe he could make diſcoveries that would 


bring many of themſelves into danger. Every | 


thing, therefore, went ſmoothly on. Six new 
regiments were added to the ſtanding force of 
the kingdom ; and a ſupply of above a hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling was 
voted for his majeſty. Recruits were raiſed by } 
act of parliament for the royal navy. All mem- 

bers were expelled who did not take the oaths 
to king William and queen Mary, and the ſub- 
ſcription of the confeſſion of faith, with an 
acknowiedgment of preſbytery being the only 
government of the Scottiſh church, were preſſed 
upon the epiſcopal clergy, who refuſed both, 
and thereby forfeited all legal rights to their 
livings. Notwithſtanding this, king William 
gave the viſcount Tarbat, and his other mini- 


ſters who were their friends, leave to aſſure 
them 


OF SCO TL. 
them of his protection; which coming to the 
knowledge of the preſbyterians, was of diſſer- 
vice to his affairs, eſpecially as the maſſacre of 
Glenco was ſtill to be enquired into. 

Little paſſed worthy of notice during the re- 
ceſs of parliament; but there is reaſon to believe 
that the Scots in general were in a very bad hu- 
mour with the adminiſtration. The Jacobites 
were its enemies by principle, and the preſby- 
terians ſeemed to be amazed that the king 
ſhould make the leaſt heſitation in complying 
with all their demands, or in diſmiſſing every 
tory in both kingdoms from his councils. Great 
ſtruggles had been made in ſettling the magi- 
ſtracy of Edinburgh, which were at laſt over- 
ruled by an a& of the privy-council againſt the 
privileges of the city. The Scots complained, 
that the king took no notice of them; and that 
he applied, to other purpoſes, the money that 
had been granted for his army. It was, by the 
preſbyterians, thought unaccountable that no 
vigorous proceedings were held upon the Jaco- 
bite plot, though it was well known to have 
been fully proved in parliament, and that no- 
thing farther was done in the matter than the 
confining ſome ſuſpected lords and gentlemen. 
Both parties, however, agreed in one point, 
which was the revival of their country's inde- 
pendency upon England. Being now freed 
trom religious perſecution, they had leiſure to 
contemplate the benefits of trade; and it 1s 
12; amazing 
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amazing with what unanimity all degrees and 
perſuaſions of men among the Scots, ran upon 
commercial ſchemes. The bittereſt invectives 
were publiſhed againſt the continental war, 
which had coſt the nation a hundred and fifty- 
ſix thouſand pounds ſterling; and the ſtate of 
affairs in England did not admit of the court- 
party acting with any vigour againſt the male- 
contents. Neceſſity, however, dictated that an- 
other ſeſſion of parliament ſhould be ſoon held, 
and the dukes of Hamilton and Queenſberry, 
both of them leading noblemen, but of very 
different caſts, dying in the mean while, the 
marquis of Tweedale was appointed the king's 
commiſſioner. ERS 

His majeſty could not have made a better 
choice than he did of that nobleman, for he was 
maſter of great temper, long experience, and 
acknowledged. accompliſhments. It was thought 
neceſſary for the king to promiſe every thing to 
re-eſtabliſh his own and his miniſtry's credit with 
the Scots. In his letter to the parliament, he 


paid the members the compliment to regret 


that he could not reſide among them in per- 
ſon. The commiſſioner was inſtructed to pro- 
miſe, in his ſpeech, that the preſbyterian go- 
vernment of the church of Scotland ſhould be 
maintained; and “ that if the members found 
it would tend to the advancement of trade, 
that an act ſhould be paſſed for the encourage- 


ment of ſuch as mould acquire and eſtabliſh a 
plan- 
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OF SCOTLAND. 
plantation in Africa or America, or any other 
part of the world, where plantations might 
be lawfully acquired; and that his majeſty was 
willing to declare, he would grant to the ſubjects of 
this kingdom, in favour of theſe plantations, 


ſuch rights and privileges as he granted in like 


caſes to the ſubjects of his other dominions.” 


Many ocher flattering promiſes were added, 


particularly with regard to a commiſſion for 
the admiralty ; and the earl of Annandale lord 
preſident confirmed and enforced all that had 
been ſaid by the lord chancellor. Thoſe ſpeeches 
had the deſired effect. A dutiful anſwer was 
voted to the king's letter; and an addreſs of 
condolance for the death of the queen, which 
happened during the receſs. Two committees 
were appointed, a loyal one for the kingdom, 
and a patriotic one 1 the nam of 
trade. | 

The maſſacre of Glenco had not yet been en- 
quired into. A precognition (a civil- law term, 
which is ſomewhat akin to'the buſineſs of an 
Engliſh grand-jury, but not ſo fair, or ſo ex- 
cellent an inſtitution,) was ordered under the 


great-ſeal, to be taken upon that affair. The 


parliament, for the maſſacre was too horrid to 
be publickly vindicated by the moſt rigid party- 
man, thanked his majeſty for iſſuing the com- 
miſſion, tho? I cannot ſee with what propriety, 
if the precognition fell within the ordinary 


courſe of juſtice. A committee was appointed, 
and 
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A. D. 2694, and made their report. It appeared thereby that 
the earl of Breadalbane had, in treating with 
the Highlanders, gone rather too great lengths 
in profeſſing himſelf a Jacobite. He was ſent 
priſoner to the caſtle of Edinburgh, though he 
had pleaded his pardon, and that he had king 
William's leave for all he did. This allegation 
was ſo true, that the king gave him a new par- 
don. The report of this committee bore hard 
upon ſecretary Dalrymple, now lord Stair, It 
appeared plain, that that ſtateſman had not got 
rid of thoſe feudal principles, that tend to the 
moſt unjuſtifiable revenge. In his letter to Sir 

Thomas Livingſton he ſaid, that he was glad 
1 that Glenco did not come within the time de- 
ſcribed for taking the oaths ; which was faying 
in other words, that he was glad he and his 
people might be legally marked out as objects 
of maſlacre. It is certain, however, that ſe- 
cretary Johnſton, and many members of par- 
liament, had deſtined Dalrymple to deſtruction ; 
tho' they knew that he could not be cenſured 
without affecting the king's honour at the ſame 
time, Johnſton was in the ſecret of the whole 
affair, and privately pointed out to his parti- 
zans, the papers they were to call for. The 
courſe of the enquiry was exceſſively unfavour- 
able to Dalrymple, and thoſe concerned in the 
maſſacre. It appeared that king William in his 
inſtructions, intended to leave a door open to 


the molt deſperate of the rebels for mercy, upon 
their 
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their taking the oath of allegiance. The parlia- 
ment voted that Dalrymple's letters exceeded 
the king's inſtructions; and the king was ad- 
dreſſed to ſend home the moſt active of the 
officers and ſubalterns, who had been concern- 
ed in the maſlacre, that they might be tried. 
The cenſure of Dalrymple (or, as he 1s called, 
the maſter of Stair) was referred to the king, 
for the vindication of his government, The 
king, notwithſtanding the deteſtation in which 
he held the maſſacre, did not think proper to 
proceed to extremities, No cenſure was in- 
flicted upon ſecretary Dalrymple, and the offi- 
cers, inſtead of being puniſhed, were preſer ved. 

While thoſe and the like tranſactions were 
depending, levies were going very briſkly on 
in Scotland, for ſupplying the waſte of war in 
Flanders; and no fewer than ſeven thouſand 
men were ſhipped from the port of Leith in 
that country. It 1s ſcarcely credible that the 
little barren rock called the Baſs, held ſtill out 
againſt the government. The garriſon conſiſt- 
ed of no more than thirty- two deſperadoes, 
who ſubſiſted by little excurſions, either by land 
or ſea, in which they plundered ſhips and paſ- 
ſengers. In one of thoſe adventures, three of 
them were taken and condemned to death, to- 
gether with two of their accomplices. No more 
than ſixteen of the garriſon were then upon the 
rock ; and the danger of their companions ren- 


dered it a point of honour with them to de- 


mand 
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A. P. 1695. mand a capitulation, which was not only grant- 
ed to them and their companions and accom- 
plices (even thoſe who were under ſentence of 

death) but the remainder of the garriſon were 
permitted to depart with their ſwords and bag- 

gage. I mention this circumſtance, tho? other- 

wiſe trivial, to ſhew how very weak the exe- 

cutive power in Scotland was, at a time 

when ſhe was furniſhing a numerous army to 

carry on a war, in which ſhe had no manner of 


A trading The Scots in general were far from being in- 
C An . . 
projected in ſenſible of the little regard that was paid to 
Scotland ; 3 . | . 

bu their internal policy; for the parliament had, 


at this time, voted nine thouſand men to be 
| raiſed yearly, for recruiting the Scotch regi- 
A ments abroad. Nothing could reconcile the 
Scots to thoſe meaſures, but the flattering proſ- 
pect of acquiring riches in the channel of trade. 
One Paterſon, a ſhrewd projector, had, for ſome 
time, reſided in England, and had been witneſs 
to the oppoſition which the new Eaſt-India 
company had met with in obtaining their 
charter. He immediately formed the ſcheme | 
for a Scotch company, which was to trade to 
Africa and both the Indies. This plan, at firſt, 
was treated as being too romantic to be practi- 
cable; but the chief objection was the poverty 
of the country. It was repreſented, on the other | 
hand, that Scotland was an independent crown, | 
and was entitled equally with England to erect | 
a trading 
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a trading company; that the ſame powers ſub- &. P. 2695. 


ſiſted in the Scotch as in the Engliſh parliament ; 
and that Engliſh and foreign merchants, parti- 
cularly thoſe of Hamburgh, would ſoon ſupply 
money more than ſufficient for eſtabliſhing the 
company. Secretary Johnſton, a fon of that 
Wariſton, who was executed in the reign of 
Charles the Second, encouraged the propoſal, 
and laid it before the king, as the only means 
of gaining the Scots to his intereſt. The com- 
mittee of trade, accordingly, in conſequence of 


the powers that had been granted to the com- 


miſſioner, by the king, prepared an act for eſta- 
bliſhing a company trading to Africa and the 


Indies; with the very extenſive privileges of 


planting colonies, holding cities, towns, and 
forts, in places uninhabited, or in others, with 
the conſent of the natives, exempting the mer- 
chants, for twenty-one years, from all duties 
and impoſitions, and rendering the trade ex- 
cluſive. Letters-patent were directed by the par- 
liament to be expedited under the great. ſeal, 
confirming this act, without farther application 
to, or warrant from, the crown. 

It is ſcarcely to be credited how eagerly 
ſhares in this new company were ſought for. 
Paterſon's ſcheme was plauſible, and entirely 
within the deſcription of the act. He had dil- 
covered, that great part of the Iſthmus of Pa- 
rien in America never had been ſettled by the 
Spaniards ; and was either void of inhabitants, 

Fel. X. - Tr or 
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oppoſed in 
England, 
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or inhabited by a race of people who were ene- 
mies to Spain, and wanted to ſhake off her yoke, 
On this ſpot he had projected his future ſettle- 
ment. After ſome favours ſhewn by the par- 
liament to the epiſcopal clergy, and eſtabliſhing 
a national bank, which ſtill ſubſiſts, for encou- 
raging trade, the lord commiſſioner, in a moſt 
gracious ſpeech, adjourned the parliament to 
the ſeventh of November following. 

All thoſe were ſpecious, but fallacious, appear- 
ances. The Scots, it is true, had ſecured the 
erection of their company as firmly as law could 
make it; but they paid no attention to any na- 
tional ſyſtem but their own. Two great powers 
in Europe, not to mention France and Holland, 


Were deeply intereſted in the deſtruction of the 


Darien company; I mean England and Spain. 
The reader can eaſily perceive, conſidering the 
immenſe expences at which the Engliſh Eaſt- 
India trade was carried on, what advantage the 
Scotch company, if eſtabliſhed, had in under- 


ſelling them in all parts of the globe, and in 


9 ſmuggling their goods into England. The fitu- 


ation of the intended company was ſuch, in 


time, as to command the whole commerce of 
Spain, both in the ſouth and north ſeas. Thoſe 
conſiderations were enforced by many addi- 
tional untowardly circumſtances. Neither king 
William, nor the Dutch, durſt venture to break 
with Spain; and. the heads of the oppoſition in 
England thought the juncture was favourable 

2 EE — 1 | for 
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for attacking the earl of Portland, king Wil- A. P. 1695, 


liam's favourite, by whoſe influence it was 
known that the king had reſigned to the 
Scotch parliament all his powers and pre- 
rogative in the eſtabliſhment of the Darien 
company; nor did he at all ſcruple to affirm 
that he had been impoſed upon in the af- 
fair. All thoſe matters were ſtated in a ſtrong 
remonſtrance preſented, by both his houſes of 
parliament in England, to his majeſty. His an- 
{wer was, that he had been ill ſerved in Scot- 
land ; but that he hoped ſome remedy would 
be found to prevent the inconveniencies of 
which they were apprehenſive. Notwithſtand- 
ing this anſwer, which ſhews plainly the per- 
plexed ſituation the king was in, the Engliſh 
houſe of commons came to many ſevere reſolu- 
tions againſt the Darien company, and found, 
« That the directors of the company of Scot- 
land, trading to Africa and the Indies, admini- 
ſtring and taking here in this kingdom, an oath 
de Fideli; and, under colour of a Scotch act of 
parliament, ſtiling themſelves a company, and 
acting as ſuch, and railing monies in this king- 
dom for carrying on the ſaid company, were 
guilty of a high crime and miſdemeanor; and 
that the ſaid directors [Here the names were 
inſerted] be impeached of the ſaid high crimes 
and miſdemeanors.” One Mackenzie, who had 
been an agent, and an evidence in the affairs of 
the Scotch company, being called upon to make 
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good his allegations, that he might bring them 


home to the perſons of the impeached, abſcond- 


ed: and tho” a price was ſet upon his head, he 


could not be retaken. 
In the mean while king William had diſcard. 


ed his commiſſioner Tweedale, and his ſecreta- 


ries Johnſton and Dalrymple, who were ſuc- 
ceeded by the lord Murray, ſon to the marquis 


of Athol, who was ſoon after created earl of 


Tullibardine, and appointed his majeſty's high 
commiſſioner to the Scotch parliament. Upon 


its meeting, great dejection and diſtruſt appear- 


ed among the members, who began to be ap- 
prehenſive of the king's firmneſs in ſupporting 
their favourite company. They were, however, 
wiſe enough to conceal their uneaſineſs, by fall- 


ing in with the court meaſures. They ſigned 


an aflociation for the ſupport of the govern- 
ment, in imitation of one which had lately paſſ- 
ed in England on account of Jacobite intrigues. 
They paſſed other acts for the ſecurity of their 
religion, lives, and properties, in caſe of his 


majeſty's death. They voted an hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds ſterling for paying 


their forces by ſea and land; and they obliged 


all perſons in public truſt to ſubſcribe the aſſo- 
ciation. Thoſe dutiful meaſures were forward- 


ed by the duke of Hamilton, who, when earl of 


Arran, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf for king James, 
and other leading Jacobites, in hopes of being 


able to embarraſs the governmeat. It happen- 
ed, 
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ed, however, at this time, that two years of 
moſt dreadful famine had ſunk the ſpirits of 
the Scotch commonalty, and forced numbers 
of them to take refuge in Ireland; ſo that the 
Jacobites, tho' very conſiderable in rank and 
property, could make no appearance in the 
field. The importation of proviſions, tho' in 
direct contradiction to a former law, was voted, 
under a clauſe of indemniſication; and the par- 
liament roſe on the ninth of October, after a 
ſeſſion of thirty-one days. 


The lord Polwarth, whom I have already 


mentioned by the name of Sir Patrick Hume, 
was now chancellor of Scotland, and deſerved- 
ly entruſted with a large ſhare of the manage- 
ment of affairs in that country. The truth is, 
it required great addreſs and moderation at this 
juncture to keep the Scots within the bounds 
of their duty to the government, Their com- 
pany had met with extravagant encourage- 
ment, notwithſtanding the oppoſition it had 
encountered from the Engliſh houſe of com- 
mons. This had alarmed the Dutch; and the 
king himſelf, to the irreparable reproach of his 
adminiftration, became a party againſt them, 
by ordering his miniſter at Hamburgh to pre- 
ſent a memorial to that ſenate againſt the Da- 
rien adventurers, During all the vacation of 
parliament, the nobility and gentry of Scotland 
had made their favourite company their only 
object. They talked of his majeſty's inconſtancy 
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in not 'very becoming terms, and accuſed the 
Engliſh parliament of jealouſy and injuſtice. 
Three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling had 
been ſubſcribed in England ; and a fourth part 
of the money had been paid in. The mer- 


_ chants of Hamburgh had actually offered to 


They re- 
preſent 
their griev- 
ances in 
vain 5 


Join them with two hundred thouſand pounds; 
and notwithſtanding the repreſentation of the 
Engliſh miniſter, and the king's menaces, they 
{till ſhewed diſpoſitions for fulfilling their en- 
gagements. 

All thoſe, and many other grievances, were 
digeſted into a petition, which the managers of 
the company had preſented to the parliament, 
when it met, under the earl of Marchmont, late 
Polwarth, as commiſſioner ; by which it appear- 
ed the preparations for the new ſettlement, not- 
withſtanding all its diſcouragements, were in ſuch 
forwardneſs, that Scotland muſt be ruined if it 
did not ſucceed. Their petition was favourably 
received by the parliament, who, on the fifth of 
Auguſt, voted a repreſentation to the king, en- 
treating him to ſupport the rights of the com- 
pany. This repreſentation was ſeconded by a 
petition from the company itſelf; and both 
thoſe papers contain very ſtinging reflections 
upon his majeſty's conduct, under the plauſible 
appearance of thanking him for his repeated 
aſſurances of protection, Such heats, however, 
aroſe in the parliament, that the commiſſioner 
was obliged to adjourn the ſeſſion from the be- 

inning 
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ginning of September to the fifth of November. 
During this receſs the company addreſſed a 
letter to the earl of Seaheld, who was then ſe- 
cretary for Scotland, and reſiding in London, in 
which they bitterly complained of the uſage 
they had met with; but tho? that ſtateſman had 
been a great patron of the company, all the an- 
ſwer he returned was, that the king was ſo bu— 
fied with his Engliſh parliament, that he had, 
at that time, no leiſure to attend to the repre- 
ſentations from Scotland. The directors were 
not diſcouraged even by this very cold anſwer, 
and continued to act in full oppoſition to the 
king and his Engliſh miniſters. 

Four large ſhips had been built at Hamburgh, 
and were taken into their ſervice. They were 
loaded with all the proper merchandize for their 
deſtination, with artillery and military ſtores ; 
and no fewer than twelve hundred ſeamen and 
ſoldiers were embarked on the expedition. The 
kingdom of Scotland had never been engaged 
in ſuch an enterprize; and indeed the expences 
the company were at, exclufive of the foreign 
adventurers, were far greater than their coun- 
try could bear; not to mention that their 
ſeamen and ſoldiers were all picked men, and 
the flower of Scotland. The capital ſhips, and 
their tenders, ſailing from the Frith of Forth 
on the ſeventeenth of July, went round by the 
Orkney iſlands; and having taken in ſome pro- 
viſions at Madeira, they ſteered their courſe 
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THE HISTORY 
towards Crab- iſland, a ſmall ſpot which might 
have been convenient for their purpoſe, as ly- 
ing in the neighbourhood of St. Thomas, be- 
tween Santa-Cruz and Porto-Rico ; but king 
William had taken his meaſures ſo well, that 
the Danes oppoſed their landing, ſo that they 
were forced to proceed directly to the Iſthmus 
of Darien, under the guidance of Paterſon, who 
ſeems to have prepared every thing for their re- 
ception by the natives. If we are to believe the 
accounts ſent home by the fettlers (which I do 
not find were ever contradicted by any good 
authority) no ſettlement had ever a more fa- 
vourable appearance at firſt, The country was 
a perfect paradiſe. The inhabitants lived with 


them both like ſubjects and brothers; and no 


traces of a Spaniſh government were to be dit- 
covered among them, A harbour, which they 
took poſſeſſion of near Golden-iſland, was de- 


clared to be free; and every commercial advan- 


tage was opening to their view, when all their 
hopes were daſhed by the combuſtion which was 
raiſed in England againſt their enterprize. The 
Spaniſh embaſſador Canales preſented to king 
William a flaming memorial againſt it, as dil- 
reſpectful to his maſter, and a breach of peace 
between the two crowns, as Darien belonged to 
that of Spain. The French offered to lend the 
court of Madrid a ſquadron to "diſlodge the 
new ſettlers. The Dutch applied to his ma- 
jetty, in the moſt moving terms, as if their trade 
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to America and both the Indies, was upon the AD. 1638. 

point of ruin, and the foundations of the new 
colony were ſaid to ſtand on mines of gold and 
ſilver. | 


It was in vain for the emigrants, in an hum- eg. 


| State of th 
ble application they ſent over to his majeity, — for- 


to plead that they had done nothing but under 
the fulleſt ſanction from him and the parlia- 
ment; that the natives of Darien, inſtead of 
being the ſubjects, were the determined ene- 
mies of the Spaniards ; and that the pre-occu- 
pancy of the Scots had prevented the French 
from ſettling on the very ſame ſpot. King Wil- 
liam paid no regard to thoſe repreſentations ; 
and the juncture was ſuch, on account of the 
partition treaty, and the ſucceſſion to the crown 
of Spain, that he had meaſures to obſerve even 
towards France, He had the moſt dreadful ap- 
prehenſions from the deſigns of the Scots; and 
he was informed that the whole was a Jacobite 
project to make him break with Spain, and to 
ruin himſelf with the Dutch and the Engliſh. 
The daily accounts he received of the great 
ſpirit, and the vaſt ſums with which the Scots 
were enabled to ſupport their ſettlements, add- 
ed to his apprehenſions. It was well known 
that before the firſt expedition failed, great. part 
of the proviſions were ſpent; and of two other 
ſupplies which had been ſent out at a prodi- 
gious expence, the chief ſhips 4 laden with pro- 
viſions, was burnt. | | 
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The readieſt method, therefore, to deſtroy 
the new ſettlement at Darien, was to order the 
Engliſh governors at Jamaica and the Leeward 
iſlands, to hold no intercourſe with the Scotch 
ſettlers; and proclamations for that purpoſe, 
under the ſevereſt penalties, were publiſhed at 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, New-York, and New-Eng- 
land. The firſt emigrants, by thoſe mea- 
ſures, were fo effectually diſtreſt for want of 
_ proviſions, and all neceffaries, that they were 
forced to abandon the ſettlement. The lofs of 
the ſhip, with the proviſions, difabled the ſe- 
cond body of ſettlers, and a third embarkation, 
more powerful than either, when landed, fell 
into fuch heats among themſelves, that they 
were unable to make head againſt a ſmall body 
of Spaniards, who had advanced to attack 
them; ſo that they were obliged to capitulate 
for leave to retire; and thus ended all the gol- 
den dreams of the Scots from this ſettlement. 
I may venture to ſay upon the whole, that the 
projectors, if in earneſt for its ſucceſs (as molt 
of them undoubtedly were), knew very little 
of the world, if they thought that the acts and 
authority of a Scotch parliament were ſtrong 
enough to ſupport their fettlement againſt the 
united efforts of all the commercial part of 
Europe and America. As to the ſanction that 
had been given by the king to their project, a 
ready ſalvo was found for it, which reconciled 
the breach of it _— with his ww to his 

Engliſh 
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Engliſh ſubjects ; © the king can do no wrong; 
and whatever is amiſs is to be imputed to his 
miniſters.” King William made no ſcruple to 
own that he had been impoſed upon, and there- 
fore that he was at liberty to retract all he had 
done. As to the validity of this apology, when 


applied to the Scotch conſtitution, I mult refer 


the reader to the preceding hiſtory. The ſet- 
tlers, it 18 plain from all their proceedings, ne- 
ver doubted, that the royal and parliamentary 
ſanction were ſufficient warrants for their ſettle- 
ment; but they were ſo ſhort- ſighted as not to 
foreſee the unſurmountable oppoſition they 
were to encounter. 

The diſtreſs of Scotland, when certain accounts 
came that the Darien project was irretrievably 
ruined, was greater than that ariſing from the 
loſs of a victory. Thouſands of families who 
had ventured their all were reduced to ruin. 
Their country was depopulated of her beſt 
hands; every ſinew of her ſtrength was cramp- 
ed. Her foreign credit was abſolutely deſtroy- 
ed, and all her neighbours were her enemies. 
Their poor countrymen abroad were enſlaved 
and impriſoned by the Spaniards, or ſtarving in 
the Engliſh ſettlements; and when the council- 
general of the company deſired lord Baſil Ha- 
milton, as their deputy, to procure ſome 
relief at the court of London, the king refuſed 
to ſee him; but ordered his ſecretaries to give 
ſome vague excuſes and promiſes, which were 
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A. D. 169. of very little importance, and never fulfilled. 
'The company were not diſcouraged, even by 
this treatment, and pertinaciouſly inſiſted upon 
_ redreſs. This drove the king to aſk for a vin- 
dication of his condu in the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, In the houſe of peers, a very obſtinate 
debate was carried on. The courtiers were baf- 
fled in every argument; but, at laſt, by a ma- 
Jority of thirty-two againſt twenty-ſix, it was 
voted, That the ſettlement of the Scotch colo- 

ny at Darien was inconſiſtent with the good 
of the plantation. trade of England. An ad- 
dreſs was voted in conſequence of this reſolu- 
tion, in which his majeſty's orders, ſent to his 
American governors, were vindicated. With 
this addreſs, however, when carried down to 
the commons, the latter would not concur. 
The general opinion, with men of ſenſe, on 
both ſides, was, that thoſe differences were en- 
couraged to produce a rupture between the two 
nations; and the court-party, therefore, found 
it neceſlary to fall upon ſome expedient, if poſ- 
ſible, to ſoften the Scots, who appeared to be ſo 
intractable, that it was only the want of power 
that prevented their entering upon open hoſtili- 
ties. Pamphlets were publiſhed, abuſing the 
king in the moſt atrocious manner, for his du- 
plicity, and for his being the author of all the 
calamities that Scotland ſuffered ; and rewards 
Were SOL FAY the agi Farmen to diſ- 
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cover the writers; but all was to no purpoſe for &. b. ee. 
ſettling the national ferment. 

The king's miniſters, to amuſe the Scots, A union 
prepared a bill for appointing commiſſioners to _ 
treat with thoſe of Scotland about a national 
union, in conſequence of his majeſty's recom- 
mendation. The commons could not be pre- 
vailed on to paſs this bill; and it ſtuck in their 
houſe. The marquis of Tweedale preſented 
another ſtinging addreſs to his majeſty, in the 

name of all the nation of Scotland, praying that 
his majeſty would order his Scotch parhament to 
meet as ſoon as poſlible ; but his anſwer was, 
that it could not meet before the ſeventeenth of 
May next enſuing. It does not belong to this 
hiſtory to enter into all the Engliſh and foreign 
management, which tended to promote the 
miſunderſtanding between the two nations. 
The majority of the houſe of commons, and 
indeed the bulk of the Engliſh nation, had a 
ſecret antipathy to the Dutch, who, they 
thought, engroſſed all the king's affections, and 
would willingly have wounded them through 
his fide ;* and this ill humour was fomented by 
the Scotch Jacobites, who now became very 
conſiderable. The national reſentment was en- 
creaſed by other publications and addreſſes, in- 
duſtriouſly circulated all over the kingdom, and 
ſubſcribed by the freeholders and electors. of 
parliament men, juſtifying the principles upon 
which the Darien expedition was undertaken, 
| and 
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THE HASTODRY 


and carried on; and demanding vengeance up- 


ON its enemies. The majority of the parlia- 


Mancheſ- 


ter's letter 


' to Mr.Ver- 


non, Sept, 


18. 


Diſcontent 


of the Scota. 


ment, by this time, had declared themſelves 
againſt the court; and a deputation, with lord 
Roſs at its head, was appointed to carry the 
national grievances to the foot of the throne. 


The commiſhoner, duke of Queenſberry, one 


of the wiſeſt and moſt infinuating miniſters of 


that age, adviſed the king, who found that his 


adjourning the parliament only encreaſed the 
public diſcontent, to ſweeten the Scots, by a 


letter ſent to himſelf and the privy-council, 


condoling with them upon their loſſes, and 
promiſing to do every thing that could tend to 
the wealth and proſperity of that his majeity's 
antient kingdom. This letter was ſo far from 
having the deſired effect, that it is ſaid the 
duke of Hamilton, and about a hundred noble- 
men and gentlemen, joined in a letter to the 
late king, promiſing him their ſervices. when- 
ever he ſhould call them to the field. 

Tho” there is reaſon to believe that ſuch a 
letter never was ſent, yet there can be no que- 


ſtion that king James had, at this time, a very 


formidable party in Scotland; and that, had not 
the Scots been diſcountenanced by Lewis the 
Fourteenth, for their warm reſolutions againſt 


making uſe of French commodities, a rebellion 


muſt have been the conſequence. . They were 
amazed at the conduct of the court of St. Ger- 


mains, where they were treated with the 


greateſt 


OF SCOTLAND. 
greateſt ſcorn and indignity ; but friendleſs, 
impoveriſhed, and exhauſted, as they were, 
they treaſured up their wrath, eſpecially as 
freſh promiſes arrived from court daily, that 
nothing ſhould be wanting to give them con- 


tent. The admirable temper and addreſs of 


the commiſſioner could do no more than pre- 
ſerve appearances. He obtained, indeed, 2 
loyal addreſs, that the members would ſup- 
port his majeſty and his government, and 
maintain ſuch forces as fhould be requiſite 
for thoſe ends; but this was upon the ſuppo- 
ſition of their grievances being redrefled; 
which, in a freſh addrefs, they repreſented to 
be ſuch as called for a new revolution. 

The army was reduced to three thouſand ; 
but eleven hundred more were granted to the 
king on his own account ; but even thoſe votes 
could not be- obtained without the molt artful 
diſtribution of money and places. The earl of 
Argyle's merits were ſuch in Scotland, as pro- 
cured him the title of a duke, at the ſame time 
that the duke of Queenſberry received the 
honour of the Garter. 


The affairs of Europe, at ibis time, were in 


2 moſt deplorable ſituation. The partition- 
treaty had thrown England into a flame; and 
the death of the duke of Glouceſter had 
left the ſucceſſion to the crown of England 
doubtful. France was on the point of be- 
coming miſtreſs of the Spaniſh monarchy, by 

the 
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A.D. 1709, the death of that king, who was paſt recovery, 


THE HISTORY 


and who actually died on the eighteenth of 
October this year, leaving his dominions to the 
duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon to the dauphin. 
The tory party, both in England and Scotland, 
had privately ſent aſſurances to king James, 
promiſing to ſettle the ſucceſſion upon his ſon, 
the prince of Wales; and it was thought that 
the princeſs Anne herſelf held a private correl- 
pondence with her father. 

The more the diſtreſſes of Europe and Eng- 
land encreaſed, the nation of Scotland became 
of the greater importance. She ſtill could com- 
mand men of courage and reſolution, whoſe 
ſervices might add a deciſive weight to either 


ſcale; and, indeed, the preſervation of her in- 
ternal tranquility and liberty, at this time, was 


next to miraculous ; and chiefly owing to the 


_ bigotry and miſmanagement of the court of 


St. Germains, where the deluded king James 


and his wife would have ſeen their ſon under a 


tomb-ſtone, rather than a crown, if it was to be 


obtained by the ſmalleſt conceflion, in favour 
of civil or religious liberty. The friends of the 
Revolution in both kingdoms were fully ſen- 


ſible of the peril in which the conſtitution 


| ſtood, and turned their thoughts in earneſt to- 


wards an incorporate union between the two 


crowns. Even king William himſelf began to 


treat the Scots with greater conſideration than 
ever, eſpecially after the diſcovery of a letter 


written 


y»- ”.S Wore _ 


OF SCOTLAND. 


written by the earl of Melfort to his brother 


the earl of Perth, the two blundering miniſters 
of James and the evil genii of his crown and 
party. This letter contained a project formed 
by Melfort, for invading England ; and when 


it was printed, it exaſperated the French mi- 


niſtry ſo much, that Melfort was baniſhed to 
Angers. In the mean while, the ſucceſſion to 
the crown of England was, by act of parlia- 
ment, ſettled upon the princeſs Sophia, elec- 


treſs of Hanover, grand-daughter to James the 


Sixth, and her iſſue, as being the neareſt pro- 


teſtant heirs to that crown. This ſettlement was 


proteſted againſt by the ducheſs of Savoy, 
grand-daughter to Charles the Firſt, and, after 
James and his family, the next heir in blood 
to both kingdoms. It was eaſy to perceive, 


that, conſidering the ſtate of the public, both 
at home and abroad, this ſettlement muſt create 
prodigious convulſions, unleſs the Scots follow- 


ed the example of the Engliſh. The tories were 
then at the head of king William's adminiſtra- 
tion, and had carried the proſecution againſt 
the whig lords, on account of the partition 
treaty ſo far, that they had brought that king 
to own the duke of Anjou as king of Spain. 
The death of king James, on the 16th of Sep- 


tember, opened a new and more dangerous 


ſcene of affairs. | 
Re had, ever ſince his abdication, lived in a 


manner unworthy not only of a monarch, but 
FOOL: A. X X a man. 
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THE HISTORY 
a man. He became a ſlave to the ſlaves of ig- 
norance, ſuperſtition, and bigotry, and ſeemed 
to have no ſenſations but what he inflicted up- 
on himſelf with the cords of a whip termed, in 
the papal language, a diſcipline. He loſt no oppor- 
tunity of endeavouring to re-mount his throne, 


but it was not ſo much with a view of reſtoring 


himſelf to his dignity, as his kingdoms to pope- 
ry. He was the moſt melancholy example in 
hiſtory how far human nature can be depraved 
by prieſts and jeſuits. They inſtructed him that 
his life was ſo important to the preſervation of 
popery, as to make it a religious duty in him 


not to expoſe it todanger; and thus, from being 
an active intrepid prince, he became a melan- 


choly dejected coward, If we ſet aſide all con- 
ſideration of his religion, he was well qualified 
to be a king of a commercial people; for he un- 
derſtood trade : and his judgment, though not 


bright, was ſolid in matters of government. If 


he indulged himſelf in any abſtraction from his 


devotions during the laſt ten years of his life, 


it was in-hunting; and he 1s ſaid, before his 
death, to have reſigned all the ſeverity he uſed 
to practiſe towards thoſe about him; but to have 
recommended with his laſt breath to his ſon, who 
moſt punctually followed his advice, to prefer 
his religion (meaning popery) to all worldly 
conſiderations. After ſaying thus much, the 
reader ſcarcely needs to be informed, that this 

| unfor- 


0 Wong io 


= 
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unfortunateprincedied in, what the jeſuits call, 4. b. or. 
the order of ſanctity. 

James was ſo peculiarly circumſtanced, that His ſon 


though his ſituation required the greateſt abili- 2 
ties in his followers and miniſters to retrieve his 
affairs, yet he had not about his perſon, at the 
time of his death, a man of common ſenſe or 
honeſty, if we except the earl of Middleton, 
who was a proteſtant, and had followed his 
fortunes through a principle of gratitude. This 
nobleman not only ſerved him faithfully, but 
had the courage to oppoſe the torrents of mad- 
neſs and bigotry that broke into his maſter's 
councils through the channels of the jeſuits 
and their two votaries Perth and Melfort. 
James, in another reſpect, was well ſerved by his 
queen. She was a beautiful and inſinuating Ita- 
lian, and knew the weakneſſes of the French 
king's wife, who was then alive, and his miſ- 
treſs madam Maintenon ; ſo that Lewis, in breach 
of his public faith, was brought to declare to 
James, while the latter was on his death-bed, 
that he would recognize his ſon's title, which 
he accordingly did almoſt as ſoon as the breath 
was out of the father's body. The flame and 
indignation which this raiſed in England is al- 
moſt inexpreſlible, and properly belongs to that 
| liſtory, The fituation of king William and 
the whig party in England did not ſuffer them 
to reſent the indignity ſo quickly as they ought. 
King James's queen inſiſted upon her ſon's royal 
AX 2 titles 
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A. P. 1701. titles being immediately proclaimed at St. Ger- 
mains. It was in vain for the earl of Middleton 


to remonſtrate againſt the performance of this 
ridiculous ceremony, as the title of France was 
among thoſe of the kings of England; and he 


abſented himſelf from the ceremony, though 1 


believe that the title of France was omitted in 
the proclamation. The earl of Mancheſter, the 
Engliſh embaſſador, had orders to leave the 
court of France, as the French agent did that 
of England; and every thing bore the appear- 
ance of a rupture between the two nations; 
when king William fell ill of the ſickneſs which 
ſoon after put an end to his life, 

His majeſty had been long in a bad habit of 
body; and the neceſſity of an union between 
England and Scotland, for eſtabliſhing the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, was ſo ſtriking, that the earl 
of Nottingham, who had never been reckoned 


a whig, publicly moved for an addreſs to the 


king to diſſolve the Scotch parliament, in or- 


der to remove all diſputes about its being no 


more than the continuation of a convention; 
and to call a new one for the eſtabliſhment of 
a fœderal union. Though king William was 
ſenſible that he had but a few days to live, yet | 
he acted as if he had been immortal. While 


laſt abroad he had completed the greateſt con- 
federacy againſt France that ever yet had exiſt- 
ed in any age. He had brought his allies into | 
ſpirit and a ; and, ypon his return to 

| England, 


OF KCOTLI ANY 


England, he found parties there however dif- A. b. 70x, 


fering in other reſpects, united in ſentiments 
for a war with France. When he was too weak 
to go to parliament, he ſent a meſſage to the 
Commons, recommending the union to their 
conſideration. An accident which he got by 
falling from his horſe and breaking his collar- 


bone is thought to have haſtened his death, 


which happened at Kenſington on the 8th of 
March 1702. 

The character of this prince, as ſtadholder of 
Holland and king of England, the glorious op- 
poſition he made to the power of France, his af- 


fection to his own country, his indifference as 


to parties, his military abilities and perſonal in- 
trepidity, are well known to every reader of hi- 
ſtory. His character as a king of Scotland is 
far more queſtionable. He had conceived pre- 
poſſeſſions againſt the earl of Argyle, and the 
ſtrict preſbyterians, though the beſt friends he 
had in that country, and their behaviour was 
far from removing them. Till towards the 
latter end of his life he ſeems never to have con- 
lidered Scotland in a much better light than 


that of an appenage to England. Though I 


have endeavoured partly to remove the prej u- 
dices conceived againſt him on account of the 
concern he had in the horrid maflacre of 
Glenco, yet I cannot vindicate his ſcreening 
the immediate agents of it from the public 
reſentment, His conduct in the affair of the 
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A. D. 7502. Darien company was by far more indefenſible. 


Without examining into the policy or recti- 
tude of its eſtabliſhment, he was undoubtedly 
engaged in honour, if he could not protect the 
adventurers, to have indemnified them, and to 
have at leaſt ſaved them from ruin, not to men- 
tion the general calamity which the miſcarriage 
of their expedition brought upon the whole 
pation. In ſhort, though the Scots under him 
may be ſaid in ſome meaſure to have recovered 
their civil and religious rights, yet they lay un- 
der the inexpreſlible diſadvantage of being ſuc- 
ceſſively governed by miniſters who differed in 
their intereſts, principles, and politics. All that 
can be ſaid in extenuation of this charge upon 
his memory, is, that he was a ſtranger to their 
country; yet he ought to have been none to 
the feelings of humanity, and to what was ex- 
pected from the public faith of a ſovereign. 
Notwithftanding the prodigious arangements 
that had been prepared by king William, the 
union of Scotland and England was the great 


object of queen Anne and her miniſtry at the 


time of her acceſſion to the throne, The Ja- 
cobites of Scotland had formed ſuch falſe ideas 
of that princeſs, that they thought the reſtora- 
tion of their young maſter was almoſt inevit- 
able, and the preſbyterians were proportionably 


ejected. Marchmont was then lord chancellor, 


the earl of Melvil preſident of the council, the 
duke of Queeniberry privy-ſeal, the carls of 
2 5 Scafield 
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Seafield and Hyndford ſecretaries of ſtate, the 4. b. en. 
earl of Selkirk regiſter, and inferior officers of 
| Rate were held by ſtaunch revolutioniſts. They 
were by no means popular, and were ſo much 
afraid, that they applied to queen Anne to have 
the ſame parliament continued, becauſe they 
durſt not venture upon a new one, which, to 
the great diſappointment of the Jacobites, was 
agreed on, and the duke of Queenſberry was 
appointed high commiſſioner. Upon the meet- 
ing of the parliament, the duke of Hamilton, 
who was at the head of the Jacobites, objected 
to its legality, and having proteſted formally a- | 
gainſt its proceedings, he withdrew with ſeven- f {fon 


in the 


ty-nine members of the firſt rank in the king- Scotch par- 


lament, 


dom, both as to birth and fortune. I ſhall not 1 
examine into the legality of the aſſembly, which iss cent. 
ſeems to have been warranted by the practice * 
of the late reign, and indeed by the conſtitution 
of Scotland. The ſeceſſion had been made a- 
midſt the acclamations of the people, and the 
ſeceders retired in a body to a common tavern, 
where intoxication ſeems to have preſided over 
all their conſultations. _ 

The adminiſtration, amidſt all the intempe- 
rance of public diſturbances, proceeded with a- 
ſtoniſhing calmneſs and firmneſs. They voted 
themſelves to be a legal parliament, and omitted 
no meaſure that could ſecure their own dignity 
and religion; for they made it high treaſon to 
diſpute their authority, and they enabled her 
majeſty 
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A. D. 2702, majeſty to name commiſſioners for treating of 
an union. Such of the patriots of Scotland as 
were the real friends of liberty knew the in- 
fluence which the tory principles then had in 
the cabinet, headed by the earl of Rocheſter, the 
queen's uncle. They ſuſpected that the tories 
intended to keep the matter of the Scotch ſuc- 
ceſſion open in order to over-awe the whigs ; 
and the earl of Marchmont, without entering 
into any party-conſiderations, brought in a bill 
for abjuring king James's ſon in the ſame man- 
ner as had been done in England. This was a 
trying point. The ſentiments of the commiſ- 
| ſioner were againſt it, and he had no inſtruc- 
tions on the head; ſo that he adjourned the par- 
lament, after thanking the members for their 
unanimity, which indeed was wonderful. 
Conferencs Mean while the ſeceders deputed the lord 
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about th F . | 
union, } Blantire as their agent with the queen, but ſhe 
E. refuſed to ſee him; and the lord advocate of 


Scotland proſecuted the dean and faculty of ad- 
vocates for having paſled a vote among them- 
ſelves in favour of the ſeceſſion. The queen 
being armed with the powers of naming com- 
miſſioners for the union, nominated twenty- 
three Engliſh and twenty Scotch, conſiſting of 
the principal nobility and gentlemen of both 
kingdoms, who met at the cockpit Whitehall, 
on the 22d of October. It is to the honour of 
* the Scotch revolutioniſts, that they treated in 
fy | every reſpe& upon a parity with the Engliſh 
bu com- 
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commiſſioners, in regard both to their country A.D.1702, 
and themſelves. The firſt propoſal given by 
the duke of Queenſberry, was, That both na- 

tions ſhould be united in one monarchy, and 
one parhament, with a mutual communication 
of trade and privileges,” This was the baſis of 

all the future negotiation, and was agreed to by 
the Engliſh; but the variety of particulars into 
which it was branched, neceffarily gave ſome 
ſtop to the conferences. Theſe met with none 
from the capital article propoſed by the lord 
keeper of the great ſeal of England, „That the 

two kingdoms ſhould be inſeparably united into 
one monarchy, under her majeſty, and her heirs 
and ſucceſſors, and under the ſame limitations, ac- 
cording to the acts of ſettlement.” The queen, on 
the14th of December, paid a viſit to the commiſ- 
ſioners, and 8 a ſpeech, tending to en- 
courage and quicken their deliberations. Theſe 
however were ſoon diſcontinued by the Scotch 
commiſſioners giving in propoſals for preſerv- 
ing the rights and privileges of their company 
trading to Africa and the Indies, or what I 
have generally called the Darien company. 
Thus an end was put to this commiſſion. 
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pf It is difficult to determine whether the queen 3 i 
h did not think ſhe had been impoſed upon by the minitty. it 
+ 2 Engliſh whigs ; for an alteration in the'Scotch 
of miniſtry ſoon ſucceeded. The earls of March- | 
in mont, Melvil, Selkirk, Leven, and Hyndford, 


ſh were laid aſide. The earl of Seafield, who was 4 
n- Vol. X. | 'T y the 
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4. P. 17. the oſier of the times, and plied with every 
gale, but profeſſed himſelf a revolutioniſt, was 
appointed chancellor. The duke of Queenſ- 
berry and lord viſcount Tarbat were declared 
ſecretaries of ſtate. The preſidentſhip of the 
council was given to the marquis of Annandale; 
and the earl of Tullibardine, Who Was af. 
terwards duke of Athol, was made lord privy- 
ſeal. The inferior departments of ſtate were in 
general beſtowed upon ancient revolutioniſts; 
and it was thought that their having oppoſed 
king William's meaſures was a ſufficient recom- 
mendation to the queen and her Engliſh mini- 
ſters. 

1703. It was found abſolutely neceſſary to aſſemble 
a Scotch parliament in the ſpring of this year; 
for the complexion of the queen, and her Eng- 
liſh miniſtry, had rendered it impracticable to 
carry into execution the arrangements made 

in the laſt parliament for collecting the re- 
Sat dat. venue, and ſettling the nation. The acting par- 
land. ties in Scotland were then divided into ſeven 
claſſes. The firſt were the revolutioniſts, who 
were arm and conſiſtent in their proceedings; but 

few of them, beſides the earl of Marchmont, | 
were men of principle; and even the duke of 
Queeniberry was thought to be influenced by 
the ſtate of politics at court. The ſecond were 
called the country party, and pretended to op- 
poſe the union, in or der to maintain the inde- 
pendency of their crown, inſiſting at the ſame 
time 
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OF SCOT LAND. 347 
time on ample ſatisfaction for the miſcarriage of * P. 
theDarien expedition, the maſſacre of Glenco, and 
other grievances, which Scotland ſuffered in king 
William's reign. A third party was that of the Ja- 
cobites, who were headed by the earl of Home. It 
conſiſted of almoſt all the epiſcopal clergy ; and 
formed a numerous body in the northern coun- 
ties. The two laſt mentioned parties often 
coaleſced, as they agreed in the point of oppo- 
ſition to the court; and it was generally ſup- 
poſed, that many of the country party would 
have fallen in with that of the Jacobites, had 
it not been to ſave. their eſtates, which muſt 
have been endangered by their openly W 
ing for the abdicated family. 
An affectionate anſwer returned by the queen 
to an addreſs of the epiſcopal clergy, encouraged 
the Jacobites ſo much, that many of them took 
the oaths to qualify them for the elections. 'The 
earl of Seafield, on the other hand, was ſent 
down as agent for the whigs, both Engliſh and 
Scotch; and acted with ſo much addreſs and 
diſimulation, that he not only procured num- 
bers of revolutioniſts to be choſen into parlia- 
ment, but ſecretly perſuaded {>veral Jacobites 
that he was their friend, in his heart. They 
were infatuated enough to believe that the 
duke of Qucenſberry was the ſame; and ſeveral 
of them choſe to throw their election- intereſt 
into that ſcale, rather than into that of the 
Oy party, which was headed by the duke 
3 of 
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THE HIST-ORT 


* of Hamilton, the irreconcileable n of the 


Proceedings 
of, and de- 
bates in, the 
new parlia- 
ment. 


duke of Queenſberry. 

The parliament opened on the Gxth of May; 
and the high-commifhoner, Queenſberry, who 
had gone far in his promiſes to the country 
party, found himſelf under inexpreſlible difh- 
culties, The duke of Argyle, and the earl of 
Marchmont, attached themſelves to revolution 
principles, which they perceived were very little 
regarded, even by the country party, who in- 
ſiſted upon the redreſs of grievances taking the 
lead of all other propoſals. This was plauſible 
and popular; and nothing was omitted that 


could give the queen a good opinion of their 
Joyalty to her perſon. 


Several acts were pre- 
ſented, one particularly by the duke of Hamil- 
ton, for recognizing her right; and, after de- 
bate, it was voted high- treaſon to oppoſe it, or 


the exerciſe of her government. Many obates 


enſued, and many bills were offered; and among 


others, one for a ſupply, which was preſented 


by the earl of Home. The marquis of Tweedale 


moved for an act declaratory of the conditions of 


government, and the principles of the conſtitu- 
tion, previous to all other buſineſs; but it was 
to take place after the deceaſe of her majeſty, 


and the heirs of her body. The ſudden turn 


of the Jacobites, in moving for a ſupply, added 
to the commiſſioner's perplexities; the duke of 
Argyle, and his friends, declaring they would 
agree to no motion which came from that quar- 
ter; 
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ter; and inſiſting upon a parliamentary ratifica- A. D. go. 
tion of the Revolution, and the preſbyterian go- 
vernment in the church. The various acts that 
were preſented, and applications that followed, 
are of very little conſequence to hiſtory at this 
time, and ſerve only to ſhew how disjoint- 
ed the ſtate of parties then was, and how 
little confidence ſubſiſted among the country 
and Jacobite members. The whigs were more 
united, and talked in a tone of reſolution ; ſo 
that the earl of Marchmont carried his bill for 
preſerving the proteſtant religion, and the preſ- 
byterian government; as did the duke of Argyle 
his, for ratifying and preſerving the firſt act of 
king William's parliament, and for declaring it 
high-treaſon to diſown the authority of that 
parliament, or to alter or innovate the claim of 
right, or any of its articles, 

The queen, previous to the meeting of this policy of 
parliament, had iſſued an act of indemnity to mine; 
all who had been enemies of the government, 
and guilty of treaſon, ſince the Revolution, with 
liberty allowed them to come home. Many of 
the Jacobites had returned from abroad under 
ſanction of this indemnity; and all of them 
were ſo much convinced that the commiſſioner 
was their friend, that they became his, crea- 
tures, Mr. Lockhart of Carnwath, who was 
himſelf a profeſt Jacobite, but the moſt ſenſible 
man of the party in parliament, compoſed the 
memoirs of that time; but, like other memoir 

Writers, 
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THE HISTORY 


4. b. . Writers, he preſumes a great deal upon his own 


With whom 
theJiwcobites 


authority; for he repreſents the duke of Queenf- 


berry as entering into the cloſeſt connections 
with the Jacobites. Though this perhaps is go- 
ing too far, yet I believe the duke was ſo much 
of a ſtateſman, that he found means to gain the 
confidence of the ' party, but without any 
poſitive aſſurances; and undoubtedly his addreſs, 
joined to the firmneſs of the duke of Argyle, 
and the earl of Marchmont, eſtabliſhed the 
union of the two kingdoms, and the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion in Scotland. | 

When the Jacobites ſaw the commiſſioner give 
the royal aſſent to the bills preſented by the 
duke of Argyle, and the earl of Marchmont, 
they reproached him with tergiverſation. He 
endeavoured to excuſe himſelf by the duty he 
owed to the crown: but all was in vain; and a 
kind of coalition followed between the Jaco- 
bites, or, as Lockhart calls them, the cavaliers, 
and the country party; but even that gentle- 
man's repreſentation of his faction's conduct, on 
this occaſion, does not clear them from the 


charge of having acted upon the moſt treache- 


rous principles, that of having voted for the 
queen againſt their conſciences and profeſſions, 
that they might transfer her crown to her bro- 
ther. He is not more fortunate in his account 
of the duke of Queenſberry's conduct, which 
appears to be wiſe and ſpirited, though it daſh- 


ed in pieces all the Jacobite meaſures. The 
duke 
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duke did not obtain, indeed, the ſubſidy which 4. P. 1703. f Ml 
had been demanded, but he gained far more 1 
- real advantages to the nation in the acts which 10 
he paſſed. The country party exclaimed againſt by 
; the influence of the Engliſh miniftry over their 4 
: councils, and were joined by the Jacobites in 5 
: carrying through two bills of the greateſt conſe- 1 
f quence againſt the court. The firſt declared, that 1 
, after the queen's deceaſe, without heirs of her 11 
, body, no perſon, at the ſame time king or 1 
: queen of Scotland and England, ſhould have the 1 
. ſole power of making war with any prince, ſl! 
ſtate, or potentate, whatſoever, without conſent ii 
F of parliament. The other act was called An act bh j 
, of ſecurity. This was founded upon a paper 1 
, named an overture, preſented to the houſe by I 
. the marquis of Tweedale, and reduced into an 1" 
, act by the marquis of Athol. This act pro- Nt 
, duced many violent altercations, as they fetter- 3 
: ed the prerogative, and rendered the ſucceſſor I 
> to the crown little better than the creature of fl. 
A the parliament. The debates on this act fully 1 
a proved the vanity of governmental ſyſtems, for 1 
- the Jacobites made ſuch excellent ufe of whig 11 
4 arguments, that the court party was confound- 4 
- WM <1; and ſuch a ſpirit was raiſed both without A 
vi * within parliament, that it was found neceſ- * 
" MW fary to hold the guards in readineſs, to pro- 4 
tect the commiſſioner” s perſon. The act at 1 
1 length paſſed; but the commiſſioner refuſed the | i 
" Wl opal allent, though he gave it to all the other I. 
Eo acts. | Fi 
If 
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Character 
of Fletcher 
of Salton, 
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acts. This renewed the ferments in the houſe, 
and it was with difficulty the members were 
prevented from addreſſing the queen upon the 
ſubject. When the earl of Marchmont pro- 
duced a bill for ſettling the ſucceſſion on the 
houſe of Hanover, it was received with ſo much 
indignation, that ſome moved it ſhould be pub- 
licly burnt; and others, that his lordſhip ſhould 
be committed priſoner for ſo prepoſterous 2 
motion, as the conditions and limitations for 
the ſucceſſor were not yet ſettled. 

During thoſe debates, which were carried on 
with great licentiouſneſs, and not without ſome 
danger to the commiſſioner and the court par- 
ty, Mr. Fletcher of Salton greatly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf. He was, by principle, a republican, 
and had ſpent great part of his life in Holland, 
where he aſſociated with the earl of Argyle, and 
the duke of Monmouth. He was a keen ſpirit- 
ed ſpeaker, and had no contemptible ſhare of 


political learning; but he was rather an extra- 


ordinary, than a great,, man ; and his natural 
talents, though quick, were, in a manner, uſe— 
leſs under a monarchy. He carried his notions 
of limiting the prerogative ſo far, that they 
tended to an abolition of all ſovereignty, but in 
the parliament ; and he was the declared enemy 


of the union between Scotland and England. He 


offered a draught to the houſe, containing the 
limitations of the crown; and among others, that 


all offices and places, civil and military, as well 
; | 28 
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as penſions, ſhould be confirmed by parliament; 
that it ſhould have a power of adjourning itſelf; 
that a committee of thirty-ſix members ſhould 
act as the government, during each receſs, and 
be accountable to parliament only, the majority 
of which was to name the ſucceſſor. He add- 
ed, that he would rather agree to a nomination 
of the moſt rigid papiſt with thoſe limitations, 
than of the ſoundeſt proteſtant without them. 
Many, who remembered the dreadful days of 
deſpotiſm, ſeconded his motion; and it was ra- 
ther poſtponed than ſet aſide. It made ſuch an 
impreſſion, however, upon the houſe, that when 
the courtiers preſſed the ſupply, it was called 
for again, under the name of overtures for li- 
| berty, though the chancellor obſerved that it 
contained a ſcheme for a commonwealth, and 
was inconſiſtent with monarchy. The courtiers 
evaded the queſtion, which was, Whether over- 


f tures for ſubſidy, or overtures for liberty, 
- WH {hould be read?” But though a vaſt majority was 
U for the latter, the commiſſioner durſt not ven- 
- ture to put the queſtion. The diſturbance 
1s which followed upon this might have proved 
y fatal to the commiſſioner and his friends, had 
in he not promiſed that the overtures for liberty 
y WW {ſhould have the precedence next day; but he 
le then thought proper to prorogue the parliament 
1C to the twelfth of October. 

at This tumultuous. ſeſſion ſufficiently evinced 


the independent ſpirit of the Scots at this time. 
JJ | Melan- 
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them both the nature and cure of their national 


. allments; and it was now evident that their ca- 


pital grievance aroſe from the prerogative itſelf, 
as it was in the power of the commiſſioner, 
without whoſe conſent no queſtion could be 
put, to check their moſt ſpirited efforts. Their 
ſentiments, however, were more noble. than 
they were practicable, ia ſo impoveriſhed, and 
ſo unimproved a country; and it is molt cer- 


tain that many, who in their hearts were friends 


to arbitrary power, were the loudeſt in their 


cries for liberty, for the ſake of oppoſition only. 
This was carried ſo far, that the prorogation | 
took place before any proviſion was made for 

the payment of the army, or for the expences 


of government, or before a new commiſſion was 
appointed for treating of a union. The com- 
miſſioner himſelf was abandoned by the mini- 
ſters, who oppoſed themſelves to the courtiers; 
but it was eaſy for him to ſee that the Scots 
muſt be bribed, to follow their own intereſts. 
A large promotion of honours took place *; but 
the government was ſo much preſſed for mo- 


*The marquis of Athol, and the marquis of Douglas, though 
a minor, were created dukes ; lord Tarbat was inveſted with the 
title of earl of Cromarty ; the viſcounts of Stair and Roſeberry, 
were promoted to the ſame dignity ; lord Boyle was created earl 
of Glaſgow : James Stew art of Bute, earl of Bute : Charles Hope 
of Hopton, ear] of Hopton ; John Crawford of Kilbirnie, vit- 
count of Garnock ; 0 Sir James Primroſe of Carrington, vil. 
count of Primroſe, 
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ney, that the commiſſioner had been, in a man- 
ner, forced to give the royal aſſent to a bill for 
importing French, and other wines, in neutral 
bottoms, which was the more convenient for 
the Jacobites, as it opened a correſpondence be- 
tween them and the court of St. Germains ; 
but the act itſelf was ſo ſcandalous, that a ſtrong 
proteſt was entered againſt it. The queen's be- 


haviour was extremely equivocal : ſhe ſeemed, 


at the council-board in England, to be a warm 
friend to the union; but ſhe diſtinguiſhed ſeve- 
ral leaders of the oppoſition in Scotland with 
the higheſt preferments. That ſhe might en- 
large the field of honour, ſhe revived the order 
of the Thiſtle, which had been diſcontinued 
during the late reign, changed the colour of the 
ribband into green, and made the duke of 
Athol, who now aſpired to place himſelf at the 
head of the Jacobites, one of the knights. 

During the receſs of parliament, a very ſingu- 
lar diſcovery was made of a plot, managed by 


Mr. Fraſer, afterwards the lord Lovat, who ſuf- 


fered on Tower-hill, at London, for being con- 
cerned in the rebellion of 1745. He was a low- 
bred, crafty, man ; but knew how to put on an 
air of ſincerity, which often impoſed on the 
moſt diſcerning judgment. He was capable of 
every wickedneſs, and was then under ſentence 
of out-lawry, for committing a rape upon a wo- 
man of quality ; nor had he the ſmalleſt virtue 
in his compoſition, if we except brutal courage. 
2 2 2 1 
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A plot 
breaks out, 


but the pro» 


ſecution of 
it 13 dropt. 


—T 

The particulars of the plot made a greater noife 
at the time than they deſerved; and amounted 
to no more, than that Fraſer pretended, at the 
court of St. Germain's, to be an agent for the 
Highlanders, who were willing to receive the 
pretender as their king. He impoſed ſo far 

upon the queen- mother, that he was taken no- 
tice of by ſome of the French miniſters; and he 
returned to Scotland with credentials, which he 
immediately betrayed to the duke of Queenſ- 
berry. In ſhort, Fraſer had the addreſs to ob- 


_ tain that duke's permiſſion to correſpond with 


the Jacobites for the ſervice of the government; 
and the court of St. Germain's gave him leave to 
practiſe with queen Anne's miniſtry for the ſer- 
vice of the pretender. Many Facobites, and 
ſuſpected perſons coming from France, were ar- 
reſted in England, where party differences ran fo 
high, that the plot was adopted by all parties A 
and whigs and tories, lords and commons, vied 
with each other for the merit of detecting it. It 
is hard to ſay how far Fraſer might have car- 
ried his jugghng ſcheme, had not ſome of the 
moſt ſagacious Jacobites known too much of 


his private character to truſt him; and the hint 


was no ſooner given to Lewis the fourteenth, 

than he gueſſed at the truth, that he was a ſpy 

for both parties, though true to neither; and 
he was confined in the Baſtile for ſome years. 

The duke of Queenſberry's enemies, particular- 

ly the duke of Athol, who was chiefly aimed at 
| in 


S8 CO 


in Fraſer's diſcoveries, attacked him at the 
council-board, for the encouragement he had 
given to ſuch a rebel and outlaw as Fraſer was; 


but the duke cleared his conduct to the ſatisfac- 


tion of the queen and her miniſtry. Enough, 
however, came out, upon the whole, to con- 
vince the public that ſome dangerous practices 
were in agitation between the party in Scot- 
land that was in oppoſition to the union, and 
the court of St. Germain's. Mr. Lockhart 
thinks, that even Fletcher of Salton would have 
turned Jacobite upon this occaſion; but we 
muſt attribute this credulity to the unhappy 


characteriſtic of his party, which was to believe 
that every man of whole virtue and under- 


ſtanding they had a good opinion, was, in his 
heart, a Jacobite. It is, however, certain, upon 
the whole, that the queen was, at this time, 
extremely tender of proſecuting any of her ſub- 
jects, on account of their connections with her 
brother, or her ſtep- mother. 

The duke of Queenſperry had been fo warm- 
ly puſhed in the affair of the plot, that he had 
been obliged to employ his friends for his vin- 
dication to call for ſome private letters he had 
written to the queen, which ſhe took amils; 
and he had more than once declared in public, 
that the oppoſition he met with in Scotland 
had been dictated by the court of St. Germain's. 
This had made him ſo very obnoxious to 
the Scotch parliament, that the marquis of 
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Tweedale, who was a patriot nobleman, but 
not ſuſpeted of Jacobitiſm, was made lord 
high-commiſſioner ; and Mr. Johnſton, who had 
formerly been ſecretary of ſtate, lord-regi- 
ſter. Thoſe two miniſters formed a new ſcheme 
of government, upon the footing of the conceſ- 
ſions that had been made by Charles the firſt in 
1641. The queen, and her Engliſh miniſters, 
without recommending any particular ſyſtem, 


preſſed the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion upon all 


her ſervants in Scotland, as the only teſt of 
their duty, and title to her favour ; but many 


did not think, that ſhe ſincerely meant to ex- 


clude her brother. The earl of Cromarty, one 


of the worit men, and the greateſt pedant of 


that age, was now ſole ſecretary of ſtate. The 
earl of March was turned out of his govern- 
ment of Edinburgh-caſtle, as was the earl of 
Glaſgow out of the deputy treaſurerſhip, becauſe 
they were too much attached to the duke of 


Queenſberry. Such was the ſituation of affairs 


Proceedings 


of the par- 
liament. 


in Scotland when the parliament was opened 


on the ſixth of July. 


The queen's letter was very querulous, but 


at the ſame time very affectionate to her antient 
kingdom. The ſettlement of the ſucceſſion 
was the firſt great object of the ſeſſion; and the 
miniſtry preſented a ſcheme which had been 
adopted by the high- commiſſioner. The duke 
of Hamilton dene to evade it, by pro- 
poſing a previous treaty with England about 

com- 


Py — . e 
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commercial, and other matters. The earl of 4. D. 704. 


Rothes propoſed limitations, and conditions of 
government; and Fletcher ſhewed, from expe- 
rience, that Scotland, ever ſince the union of the 
two crowns, had been kept in the moſt flaviſh 
dependence upon England. Great debates 
aroſe whether the limitations, or the ſucceſſion, 
ſhould have the preference; but nothing was 
done on either fide, the country-party out-vot- 

ing that of the court, tho? without carrying 
duke Hamilton's propoſal farther, and con- 
tenting themſelves with the triumph of having 
defeated the nomination of a ſucceſſor, 

A few days after, the earl of Marchmont pro- 
poſed an act for excluding all popiſh ſucceſſors, 
in general. This motion, reaſonable and con- 
ſtitutional as it was, was evaded by the duke 
of Hamilton, who was now exceſſively popular 
with the country-party; and it was with great 
difficulty that the courtiers were able to bring 
in an act of ſupply, which was limited to fix 
months only. When this act came to be read, 
it was found that part of the bill for the ſecuri- 
ty of the nation, which had been refuſed the 
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bill paſſed. 


royal aſſent in the firſt ſeſſion, was tacked to it. 


Upon the whole, the members ſeemed to be ſo 
much infected with the enthuſiaſm of indepen- 
dency upon England, that the friends of the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion loſt ground, and were afraid of 
the moſt violent conſequences if they ſhould 
preſs it. The duke of Athol, who continued 

| | be 
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. 250. to be lord privy-ſeal, though he hated the duke 


1705. 
Alterations 
in the mi- 


nĩſtry. 


of Hamilton, joined with him in all his hot 
meaſures. The army, though conſiſting only of 


three thouſand, but double officered, was in 
danger of being diſbanded for want of pay; 


and the kingdom being daily threatened with an 
invaſion, the queen, by the advice of her Scotch 
miniſters, gave way to the paſſing the ſubſidy- 
bill, with the tack, derogatory as it was to the 


prerogative of the crown; ſo that it became in 


ellect an act of ſecurity, as well as ſubſidy. By 
one of the clauſes it was provided, that if the 
queen ſhould die without iſſue, a, parliament 
ſhould- preſently meet, and they were to declare 


_ the, ſycceſſion to the crown, WO ſhould aot be 


the ſame perſon that was poſſeſſed of the crown 
of England, unleſs before that time there ſhould 
be a ſettlement made in, parliament of the 


rights and liberties of the nation, e | 


of Engliſh councils. Wige 

About this time the victory gained at Blen- 
heim, over the French, by the duke of Marl- 
borough, gave great advantages to the whig 
party at court, and her majeſty did not think 
proper to give her Scotch parliament any an- 
ſwer to their addreſſes,” for papers relating, to 
the plot, in hopes of being able to affect the 
duke of Qucenſberry. Thoſe diſpoſitions of 
the Scots in parliament were ſeconded: by mili- 
tary. preparations in the field. By the act ol 
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Engliſh parliament conſidered this as a prelude 
of hoſtilities, and they took up the indeciſion of 
the Scotch parliament, as to the ſucceſſion, with 
ſo high a hand, that they threatened to declare 


the Scots aliens, to cut off all commerce be- 


tween England and Scotland, and to proceed a- 
gainſt the Scotch ſhips trading to France as pi- 
rates *, The great merits and addreſs of the 


* Thie proceedings of the Engliſh parliament at this time are ſo 
many, keys to what paſſed in Scotland, and fully evince, how | 


exceſſively ſolicitous the friends of the proteſtant ſucceſſion were 
for the wy Pugs It is therefore proper to tranſcribe them: © The 
commons, having, in a grand committee, conſidered the ſtate of 
the nation with regard to Scotland, reſolved, on the 13th of De- 
cember, that a © bill ſhould be brought in for the effectual ſecur- 
ing the kingdom of England from the apparent dangers that 


might ariſe from ſeveral acts lay paſſed in the parliament of 
Scotland.” 


And on the 1th of tacky; Mr. Conyers reported, from the 


committee of the whole houſe, to whom it was referred to con- 
ſider of heads for that bill, the reſolutions they had come to, 
and which were as follow: © That it be one head of the bill, to 
enable her majeſty to nominate and appoint commiſſioners for 
England, to treat with commiſſioners from Scotland for an union 
between the two kingdoms. 2. That all natives of the kingdom 
of Scotland, except ſuch as are ſettled, and hall continue inhabi- 
tants of England, or the dominions thereunto belonging, or at 

preſent in the ſervice of the army or navy, ſhall be reputed ag 
aliens, unleſs the ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland be ſettled on 
the princeſs Sophia of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, be- 
ing proteſtants. 3. That a more effectual proviſion be made to 
prevent the exportation of wool from England and Ireland into 
Scotland. 4. That proviſion be made to prevent the importation 
of Scots linen into England or Ireland, and to permit the expor- 
tation of the linen manufactures of Ireland in Engliſh bottoms in- 


to her majeſty's plantations in the Weſt Indies. 5. That imme 


diate proviſion be made to prevent the conveying of horſes, 
arms, and ammunition, from England into Scotland. 6. That 
all the proteſtant free-holders of the fix northern counties of Eng- 
land be permitted to furniſh themſelves with arms. 
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duke of Queenſberry were now acknowledged, 
and the duke of Athol loſt the privy-ſeal, Which 


was given to him. The marquis of Tweedale 


and Mr. Johnſton, being unable to carry their 
ſcheme into execution, though it Was by far 
the beſt that was offered, were laid aſide, and 
the duke of Argyle was nominated high com- 
miſſioner for the approaching parliament. 

He was one of the moſt promiſing young noble. 
men in Scotland. In his perſon; and addreſs, 
were blended the eaſe of à courtier, and the 
openneſs of a ſoldier. His natural parts were 
quick and penetrating, and his elocution cor- 
rect, yet clear, manly, and rapid. He had an 
art peculiar to himſelf of convincing, without 


appearing to take the leaſt pains, every man he 


ſpoke with, of his integrity; and, unexperienced as 
he then was, he was not more conſidered in the 
circle of the fair and witty, than at the council 


board. He had been early dedicated to a mili- 


tary life, and he had great family- reſentments 


againſt the houſe of Stuart, though his father, 


who was a ſoldier likewiſe, had been very little 
conſidered by king William, and the court-par- 
ty. He happened, at this time, however, to 
join the whigs, chiefly becauſe he thought their 
antagoniſts were Jacobites; and his well known 
courage and ſpirit, joined to the wiſdom and 
addreſs of the duke of Queenſberry, pointed 
them ont as The: n OVENS Scotland 

e : 79% T1197 2001720(c ho 
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who could elm ſerve the proetat in- 
tereſt there. 5 : 

The marquis of 9 1 his friends be- 
ing thus removed, formed a third party, under 
the denomination of the Flying ſquadron, pro- 
feſſing themſelves to be under no intereſt or 


controul, but the good of their country, and 


that they would occaſionally join either party, 
as independent patriots. This faction, though 
it ſeryed at firſt to embroil matters, yet contri- 


buted,in the end to bring about both the union 


and the ſucceſſion, becauſe few or none of the 


members were Jacobites. The earl of Mar pre- 
ſented the form of an act for a treaty with Eng- 


land. Fletcher inveighed with great bitterneſs 
againſt the inſolence, as he called it, of the Eng- 


lifh parliament, for preſuming to dictate to the 
Scots. The duke of Hamilton propoſed that a 
clauſe might be added to the act, importing, 
that the union ſhould no-ways derogate from 
any fundamental laws, ancient privileges, of- 
lices, rights, liberties, and dignities of the Scot- 


tiſh nation. Another member excepted againſt 
any treating till the Engliſh parliament ſhould 
repeal their reſolution of declaring the Scots 
aliens. Upon the whole, the temper of the 


houſe.was violently averſe to the union. The 


Squadron joined the Jacobites on that head, and, 
if we believe Mr. Lockhart, who certainly had 
very good opportunities of information, ſome 
very dangerous reſolutions were agreed on, the 
Aa a 2 con- 
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THE HISTORY 
conſequences of which muſt have been imme- | 
diately productive of a war, or perhaps the in- 


troduction of the pretender. + The duke of Ha- 
milton was to have been at the head of all that 
was done; but though perſonally brave, he was 
politically a coward, and I have ſome difficulty 
in believing that he ever heartily intended to 
bring in the pretender, unleſs the latter declared 
himſelf a proteſtant. It cannot, however, be de- 


nied, that he went too great lengths with the 
Jacobites, and that he deſerted them at the very 
criſis of the national danger. His clauſe was 
| objected to, and ſet aſide; by which the revolu- 
tioniſts ſaw their own ſtrength, though they 
carried their queſtion by no more than two 
votes. But this majority, ſmall as it was, had 
prodigious. effects, for it diſconcerted the Jaco- | 
bites, and determined ſuch of the revolutioniſts 
as Were wavering ſecretly, to make the beſt 
terms they could at the court of England. At 
laſt an act for the treaty of union was paſſed, 
though the duke of Athol made a vigorous pro- 
teſt againſt it, being joined by twenty-four 


Peers, thirty- ſeven barons, and eighteen burgeſ- 


ſes. The reaſon of this numerous diſſent was, 


becauſe the Squadron had not yet an opportuni- 


ty for making their terms with the court. 


Neceffity of 
a union. 


” IF 


4 

9 * 

4 
* 


When the hiſtory of this and the preceding 


3 ſeſſion of parliament is peruſed with attention, it 
is eaſy to perceive that nothing but a union at 
this timę could have ſaved Scotland from be- 


ing 


OF SCOTLAND. 

ing a province either to England or France. 
The ſcheme; of one ſovereign governing two 
ſeparate, independent nations, differing from 
each other not more in genius and purſuits, 
_ than in-laws and intereſts, was merely chimeri- 
cal and impracticable, unleſs the ſovereign, like 
Charles II. and his brother, had always a ſtand- 
ing army to enforce his commands. The 
troubles of the firſt Charles, and the ſufferings 
of the Scots under king William, ſufficiently 
evinced the impracticability of the whole ſyſtem, 
and the heats of the preſent parliament con- 
vinced every man of ſenſe and reaſon, that there 
Was no medium between the introduction of the 
pretender, and an incorporate union, that could 
ſave the nation from immediate deſtruction. 
The earl of Roxburgh, who was at that time 
conſidered as, perhaps, the moſt accompliſhed 
nobleman in Europe, and had always oppoſed 
the court with great ſpirit, now perceived the 
madneſs and profligacy of the Jacobites, who, in 
their uſual manner, had flattered themſelves he 
Was of their party, and reſolved to leave them. 
The marquis of Montroſe had left them for 
ſome time, and the duke of Hamilton's conduct 
gave the finiſhing blow to their fanguine hopes; 
for while the treaty of union was under de- 


bate, he moved that the nomination of the 


commiſſioners ſnould be left to the queen; and 
his motion was carried by à ſmall majority, 
but not without a proteſt, as before, from the 
oy | duke 
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A. D. 1705. duke my Athol and his friends. - The Jacobites, 


Character 
of the earl 
of Mar. 


being thus diſappointed, the buſineſs of the ſef- 
ſion went more ſmoothly on. A ſupply. of fifty. 
thouſand pounds ſterling was voted, and the 
parliament was adjourned to the 2oth ay ** 


December. 


During the —_ 1 of the eee as 
were not furiouſly bent vpon bringingin the pre- 
tender, had ſufficient time to reflect upon the 
ſituation of their country. They were ſoon un- 
deceived as to the views of the Engliſh whigs, 
who, they found, propoſed nothing that was in- | 
conſiſtent either with the intereſt or the inde- 
pendency of Scotland, and offered to treat on 
a fair, equal, footing. Among other proſelytes 
to the court - party, was the earl of Mar, the ſame 
nobleman who afterwards ſignalized himſelf at 
the head of the Scotch rebellion in 1715. He 


Was a man of no faith or principle, and but 
little depth of judgment. He had great ambi- 


tion without abilities to attain his ends, and he | 
therefore ſupplied them with a low. cunning, 
by which he ſounded all parties as to the terms 
of his admiſſion into their confidence. 0 His diſ- 
agreeable figure and manner inclined ſome to 
belieye that nature had beſtowed upon his un- 
derſtanding the advantages ſhe had denied to 
his perſon; and this ſtrange pre-poſleſſion was 


of great ſervice to him on ſeveral occaſions, 


The marquis of Annandale, who acted as {ecre- 
tary of Rate, not thing found ſo Pliable to the 
court 


orf Ss CO TLAN p. 367 
court as was expected, waz removed from that 4. b. 0g. 
poſt, to the more bnimportant e one of preſident 
of the council, and was ſucceeded by the earl 
of Mar; and ſeveral other removes took place 
in cite to facilitate the union, 11 


No ſooner were the reſolves of the scotch = 


parlament known in England, and that the no- — 


mination of the commiſſioners were left to the appointed. 
queen, that is, to the Whig miniſtry, than every 
thing there wore a new face with regard to 
Scotland. The queen was complimented by 
both houſes, who addreſſed her for copies of the 
proceedings of the Scotch parliament; and, 
chat nothing might be wanting to forward the 
treaty, the act declaring the Scots aliens in Eng- 
land was repealed 1 in parliament. The commiſ- 
ſioners were then nominated, and the reader 
a find their names in che notes We. The 


MUSH SOME j {7 N13 


* The Engliſh commiſſioners were, T a lord archbiſhop 
of Canterbury; William Cowper, lord keeper of the great ſeal; _ 
John, lord'archbiſhop of Vork; Sidney, lord Godolphin, lord high _ 
treaſurer of England; Thomas, earl of Pembroke; and Montgo- | 
mery, preſident of the council ; John, duke of Newcaſtle, keeper © 
of the privy-ſeal ; William, duke of Devonſhire, ſteward of the 
houſehold; Charles, duke of Somerſet, maſter of the horſe; 
Charles, duke of Bolton; Charles, earl of Sunderland; Evelyn, 
earl of Kingſton; Charles, earl of Carlifte; Edward, carl of On. | 
ford; Charles, viſcount Townſhend ; Thomas, lord Whafton 
Ralph, lord Grey; John, lord Powlet 3 ; John, lord Sonnets: 
Charles, lord Halifax ; William Cavendiſn, marquis ofs Harting 
ton; John Manners, marquis of Granby; Sir Charles Hedges and 
Robert Harley, principal ſecretaries of ſtate; John Smith; Henry 
Boyle, chancellor of the exchequer; Sir john Holt, chief juſtice 
of the queen's bench; Sir Thomas Trevor, chiefjuſticeof the com- 
mon pleas; Sir Edward Northey, attorney-general; Sir Simon Har- 
court, ſolicitor-general; Sir John Cook; and Stephen Waller, doe- 
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A. b. 1506. 16th day of April was appointed for their firſt 


meeting, at the Cockpit, near Whitehall ; and 
the affair of the ſucceſſion became the chief ob- 
ject of the Engliſh, The lord keeper of Eng- 
land was the chief manager; and the Scots a- 
greed, That the kingdoms of Scotland and 
England be for ever united into one kingdom, by 


; the name of Great Britain; that the united 


kingdom of Great Britain be repreſented by one 
and the ſame parliament ; and that the ſucceſ- 
fion to the monarchy of the kingdom of Great 
Britain, in caſe of failure of heirs of her maje · 
ſty's body, ſhall deſcend upon the moſt excel - 
lent princeſs Sophia, electreſs and ducheſs- 
dowager of Hanover, and remain to her and 
the heirs of her body, being proteſtants, with 
this proviſion, That all the ſubjects of the unit- 
ed kingdom of Great Britain ſhall have full free- 
dom and intercourſe of trade and navigation, 


tor of laws. The Scattiſh commiſſioners were, James, earl of Seafield, 
lord chancellor of Scotland; James, duke of Qyeenſberry, lord privy- 
ſeal; John, earl of Mar, and Hugh, earl of Loudon, principal ſecreta- 
ries of ſtate ; John, earl of Sutherland ; John, eart of Morton; Da- 
vid, earl of Wemys ; David, earl of Leven; John, earl of Stair ; Ar- 
chibald, earl of Roſeberry ; David, earl of Glaſgow ; lord Archi. 
bald Campbell; Thomas, viſcount Duplin; lord William Roſs ; 
Sir Hugh Dalrymple, prefident of the ſeſſion Adam Cockburn of 
Ormiſtoun, lord juſtice-clerk ; Sir Robert Dundaſs of Arniſtoun, 
Robert Stuart of Tillicultrie, lords of the ſeflion ; Mr. Francis 
Montgomery, one of the commiſſioners of the treaſury ; Sir Da- 
vid Dalrymple, one of her majeſty's ſolicitors z Sir Alexander 
Ogilvy, receiver- general; Sir Patrick Johnſton, provoſt of Edin- 
burgh ; Sir James Smollett of Bonhill, George Lockhart of Carn- 
wath, William Morriſon of Preſtongr ange, Alexander Grant, 
William Seton of Pitmidden, John Clark of Pennycook, Hugh 
Mongomery, Daniel Stuart, and Danicl Campbell. N 


to 
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to and from any part or place within the united &. D. 1706. 
kingdom, and plantations thereunto belonging; 
and that there be a communication of all other 
privileges and advantages, which do, or may, 
belong to the ſubjects of either kingdom. | 
This proviſion was agreed to by the Engliſh © ro: 
commiſſioners, as being a neceflary conſequence 
of an entire union. The Engliſh commiſſioners 
demanded, that there be the ſame cuſtoms, ex- 
ciſes, and alloted taxes; and the ſame prohibi- 
tions, reſtrictions, and regulations of trade 
throughout the united kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain. The Scots demurred to this propoſal, 
and a grand committee on each ſide were no- 
minated to ſettle it. The queen was at this time 
ſo entirely in the hands of the whigs, that the 
ducheſs of Marlborough, her confident, in a- 
manner, executed all acts of ſovereignty, and the 
party looked upon the proteſtant ſucceſſion as 
being in the moſt imminent danger, if the 
union ſhould be delayed: or if its progreſs did 
not anſwer their wiſhes. With regard to the 
Scotch commiſſioners, they were, almoſt all of 
them, as I have already mentioned, friends to 
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the Hanover family, but they were by no means 

fond of an incorporated union, which they 
; thought would diminiſh their importance, by 
" MW finking them in the two houſes of the Engliſh 
4 parliament. They thought that a federal union 
a2 was ſufficient for their own purpoſe, and muſt 
b always render them of weight with the Engliſh | 
5 Vol. X. B b b miniſtry; 


2» 


. miniſtry; and the eagerneſs with which they 
weere courted by the latter, confirmed them in 
this opinion. Even the terms offered to their 
country by the Engliſh, which far exceeded 


and next day they were formally preſented to 
| RY | IDE © 


THE HISTORY 


their moſt ſanguine expectations, gave them 
ſuſpicions, and created difficulties. The Engliſh 
miniſters, anxious and uneaſy at this, perſuad- 
ed the queen to pay a viſit in perſon to the 


board of the commiſſioners, where ſhe exerted 
Herſelf with unuſual earneſtneſs for their put- | 
ting the laſt hand to the treaty. It was then 3 
too late for the Scotch commiſſioners to recede 


from what they had already offered, eſpecially 
as to the ſucceſſion; nor indeed could they 


with any ſafety, without being expoſed to the 


reſentment of all parties in both kingdoms. 


They knew the Jacobites never would forgive 


ſuch a conceſſion, and that they mult be deſpi- 


ſed by the whigs if the treaty miſcarried upon 


any other point. Add to this, that the duke 


of Queenſberry, who was a zealous and indefa- 


tigable friend to the incorporated union, acted 
with ſo much addreſs that he gained over a ma- 
Jority of the commiſſioners, ſo that it was the 
intereſt of the others to follow, which all of 


them did, excepting Lockhart of Carnwath, 


who never could be perſuaded either to ſign or 
ſeal the treaty. Before the 22d of July the ar- 
ticles were completed, engrofled, and executed, 


FoOouns | . wy "OY PIT OPER nn rn. 
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the queen, who received them with great ſatiſ. 4 p. 1756. 


faction. 


I have been the more particular in the biſto- The articles 
ry of this negotiation, which is drawn from f'*** 


the moſt undoubted records and evidences, 
that I might obviate ſome ridiculous ſurmiſes 
that have been lately eſpouſed in prejudice to 
the ſovereignty and ſigniſicancy of the Scotch 
nation. Some of the Engliſh, even in thoſe 
times, objected to the union, but they were 
known either to be no friends to the proteſtant 


ſucceſſion, or that they were influenced in their 


oppoſition by their hatred to the whigs. This 
is a fact well atteſted in the Engliſh hiſtory; nor 
has it, I believe, ever been controverted. The 


name of the great lord Somers, who had ſo 
kighly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by bis learning, 


judgment, and probity, as well as by his inviol- 


able attachment to the principles of liberty and 
the revolution, and who planned and conduct- 
ed the treaty itſelf, ſuſiciently evinces its utili- 
ty. It cannot be, with any colour of reafon, 
ſuppoſed, that the patriots who joined him 
would have yielded to terms apparently ſo diſ- 
advantageous to England, had they not been 
convinced, (and their foreſight has been juſtified 
by the event,) that the future benefits reſulting 
from the treaty would more than compenſate 
for the ſeeming inequality of its terms. Hav- 
ing ſaid thus much concerning the general ex- 
pediency of the union, it is proper I ſhould 
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A. D. x706, here enter into a particular detail of its con- 


Their cone 
ents, 


tents. 
By the firſt and ſecond article, the two king- 
doms were for ever after to be united into one 


kingdom, by the name of Great Britain; and 


the proteſtant ſucceſſion, in the perſon of the 
princeſs Sophia and the houſe of Hanover in 
the proteſtant line, was confirmed, The third 
article provides, that the united kingdom of 


Great Britain be repreſented by one and the 


ſame parliament. The fourth eſtabliſhes an 


equality of trade between the ſubjects of the 


united kingdom, through all quarters of the 
globe, except where it 1s otherwiſe expreſsly 


agreed on, The fifth article relates to Scotch 


ſhips being deemed ſhips of Great Britain, 
which is accordingly provided for. By the 
fxth article, it is provided, That all parts of the 
united kingdom, for ever, from and after the 
union, ſhall have the ſame allowances, encou- 
ragements, and drawbacks, and be under the 
ſame prohibitions, reſtrictions, and regulations 


of trade, and hable to the cuſtoms and duties 
on import and export. The reſt of this article 
is all explanatory, but highly to the benefit of 


the internal commerce of Scotland, particularly 
with rgard to her cattle and grain. The ſe- 
venth article relates to the exciſe of liquors, 
which are to be the ſame in all parts of the 
united kingdom, excepting only, that the thir- 
ty four gallons Engliſh barrel of beer or ale, a- 
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ſure, ſold in Scotland, by the brewer, at nine 


ſhillings and ſixpence ſterling, excluding all du- 


ties, and retailed, including duties and the re- 
tailers profit, at two pence the Scots pint, or 
eighth part of the Scots gallon, be not, after 
the union, liable on account of the preſent ex- 
ciſe upon exciſeable liquors in England, to any 
higher impoſition than two -ſhillings ſterling 
upon the aforeſaid thirty-four gallons Engliſh 
barrel, being twelve gallons of the preſent Scots 
meaſure, The eighth article ſettles the duties 
upon ſalt, and regulates the fiſheries. The ninth 
article is ſo much for the benefit of Scotland, 

that I ſhall here tranſcribe it. 

c That whenever the ſum of one million, nine 
hundred and ninety-ſeven thouſand, ſeven 
hundred and ſixty-three pounds, eight ſhillings 
and four pence half-penny, ſhall be enacted by 


the parliament of Great Britain, to be raiſed in 


that part of the united kingdom now called 


England, on land and other things, uſually 


charged in acts of parliament there, for grant- 
ing an aid to the crown by a land-tax, that part 
of the united kingdom, now called Scotland, 
ſhall be charged by the ſame act with the fur- 
ther ſum of forty-eight thouſand pounds, free 
of all charges, as the quota of Scotland to ſuch 
tax, and ſo proportionably for any greater or 
lefler ſum raiſed in England by any tax on land 
and other things uſually charged together with 


the 
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A, D. 06. the land. And that ſuch quota for Scotland, in 


the caſes aforeſaid, be raiſed and collected in the 
ſame manner as the ceſs now is in Scotland, 
but ſubject to ſuch regulations in the manner of 
collecting as ſnall be made by the parliament of 
Great Britain.” The articles, tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth, exempts Scotland from 
the payment of ſeveral duties upon paper, vel- 


lum, parchment, coals, culm, and malt, to 


which the Engliſh were then liable, by ſeveral 
acts near expiring. The fourteenth and fif- 
tcenth articles provide, that the ſum of three 
hundred ninety-eight thouſand and eighty-five 
pounds, ten ſhillings ſhould be granted to the 
Scots, as an equivalent for ſuch parts of the cuſ- 
toms and exciſe charged upon that kingdom in 
conſequence of the union, as would be appli- 
cable to the payment of the debts of England, 


according to the proportion which the cuſtoms } 


and exciſe of Scotland bore to thoſe of Eng- 


land. 


The ſixteenth article provides, that all the 
coin in the united kingdom ſhould be of the 
ſame ſtandard and weight, and that a mint 
ſhould be erected in Scotland, ſubject to the re- 
gulations of the crown and parliament of Great 
Britain. The ſeventeenth article makes the 
like proviſion with regard to weights and mea- 
ſures. The eighteenth eſtabliſhes a like confor- 


mity in the regulation of trade, cuſtoms, and 


exciſes, but that no alteration take place in the 
laws 


OF SCOTLAND. 


laws of Scotland with regard to private pro- A. p. 1706. 


perty. The nineteenth eſtabliſhes the continu- 
ance and authority of the court of ſeſſion and 
juſticiary in Scotland, ſubject to the regulations 
of a Britiſh parliament; and the ſame with re- 
gard to the court of admiralty, and inferior 
courts. That a court of exchequer ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed in Scotland, and that the privy- 
council there may be continued till it ſhould be 
altered by a Britiſh parliament. The twentieth 
provides, that all heritable offices, ſuperiorities, 
heritable juriſdictions, offices for life, and juriſ- 
dictions for life, be reſerved to the owners there- 
of, as rights of property, in the ſame manner as 
they are now enjoyed by the laws of Scotland, 
notwithſtanding this treaty. The twenty-firſt 
article ſays, That the rights and privileges of 
the royal boroughs in Scotland, as they now 
are, do remain entire after the union, and not- 
withſtanding thereof, The twenty-ſecond eſta- 


bliſhes the conſtitution of the ſixteen peers, and 
the forty-five commoners from Scotland, to lit in 


the Britiſh parliament, as now practiſed. The 
twenty-third gives the peers all the privileges 
of Engliſh peers. The twenty-fourth regulates 
the quartering of the arms of the two king- 
doms upon the great ſeal, and other armorial 
bearings in Great Britain, and that the. Scotch 
regalia ſhould be kept in that kingdom. By 
the twenty-fifth and laſt article it is provided, 
that all laws and ſtatutes in either kingdom, ſo 


tar. 
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THE HISTORY 


4. D. 2706. far as they are contrary to, or inconſiſtent 


with, the terms of theſe articles, or any of them, 


hall, from and after the union, ceaſe, and be- 


come void, and ſhall be ſo declared to be by 


the reſpective parliaments of the faid King- 


doms. 

Such is the ſubſtance of this celebrated trea- 
ty, which I ſhall not ſcruple to rank among 
the pacta conventa of the Britiſh empire; nor 
can it be either annulled or violated without 
deſtroying the fundamental principles of public 
faith. It was made by two nations, whoſe.indepen- 
dency upon eachother no longer ſubſiſts, and ne- 
ver can be reſtored, and therefore the people of 
Scotland had the public faith alone for their 
guarantee as to the execution. How far the 
whole, or any part of it, may be ſet afide by a 
Britiſh parliament, becomes not any private 
perſon to judge *, and the leſs ſuch a queſtion 


is agitated, the more reſpectful it is to the le- 


gillature, 


* The twentieth article, though not ſubject to be altered by 2 
a Britiſh parliament, as many of the other articles are, has been 
Ft aſide ; but we are to obſerve, that it relates only to the rights 
of private property, and that the noblemen and gentlemen con- 
cerned were legally indemnified by the public for thoſe rights. I 
cannot therefore look upon the repeal of this article in any other 
lght, than that of a perſon being obliged to reſign his private 
property on account of a public good, after receiving an equiva- 
lent, by the verdict of a jury. The court of ſeſſion is the only 
jury that ſubſiſts in Scotland in matters of property, and (if I 
miſtake not) the ſum _—_ to each proprietor was liquidated by 


their verdict, 


Not- 


OF SCOTLAND. 


Notwithſtanding what had paſſed at Lon- 
don, the work of union was ſtill incomplete, 
without the ratification of the Scotch parlia- 
ment, which it was foreſeen, from the temper of. 
the nation, would meet with prodigious oppo- 
fition. 


ceived on the continent, the greater dependence — 


that court had upon the Scotch Jacobites, for * 


377 
A. D. 1706. 


The greater checks the French arms re- Prftices in 


favour of 


dividing the power of England. One Hookes, 


who had been chaplain to the duke of Mon- 
mouth, at the time of his landing in England, 
but then colonel of a regiment in the French 
ſervice, was ſent over with letters, from the 


French king and the pretender, to the duke of 


Hamilton, who was at this time highly exaſ- 
perated at the whigs, and the earls of Marſhal, 
Errol, and Home, three noblemen who were 
Jacobites by principle. Hookes was ſo vain 
ids 1 ag s fellow, that even the Js 
with a vague wer They employed howe- 
ver, one Stratton, to negotiate at the courts of 
Verſailles and St. Germains; but the loſs of the 
battle of Ramillies diſconcerted the French ſo 


much, that he obtained nothing but fair promi- 


ſes, and returned with letters from the pre- 
tender to his real or ſuppoſed friends in Scotland, 
ſome of whom were ſtaunch Revolutioniſts. 
Before the meeting of parliament on the 
4 of October, the earl of Home died; but the 
party in oppoſit tion to the union Was far ſtrong- 
Vor. X. Se er, 


Death of 
the earl of 
Home. 
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THE HISTORY 


A. P. 1705, er, and more numerous, than had been repre- 


Arguments 
for and a- 
gainſt the 
union, 


ſented in England.. Even the preibyterian cler- 
gy were pre- poſſeſſed againit it, on the ſuppoſi- 
tion that their religion might be ſuppreſſed by 
a parliament where the Engliſh had a majority. 
The old ducheſs of Hamilton, daughter of the 
duke who had been beheaded in England, had no 
ill- grounded view, that if the ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Scotland was left open, it might de- 
ſcend to her family, as being neareſt in blood, 
after the extinction of the poſterity of James VI. 
How far her ſon, the duke, was influenced by 


this notion, is hard to ſay. He paid great 


court to the queen and her brother, though 
he did not publicly favour the pretenſions of the 
latter; and the duke of Athol is ſaid to have 
entered farther than any nobleman in the King- 
dom into the ſchemes of the Jacobites, and to | 
have been fully determined to appear againſt 
the union in the field, at the head of his vaſt 
following, which in ſuch a cauſe would have 
amounted to ten thouſand men. 

J ſhall not here repeat the reaſons which in- 
fluenced every ſubject of Scotland, who could 
diveſt himſelf of party- conſiderations, in voting 
for the union. They received a conſiderable 
addition from the mercantile part of the na- 


tion, who now ſaw bright proſpects of com- 


merce open, and an indemnification propoſed 
for their vaſt loſſes in the Darien undertaking. 
'The Squadron-party, as. they were called, 

which 
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which had the marquis of Tweedale, the earls A. D. 1706. 
of Rothes, Roxburgh, Haddington, and March- 
mont, at their head, though enemies to the 
court, were friends to the union, and may be 
conſidered as the beſt patriots Scotland could 
then boaſt of. The political timidity of the 
duke of Hamilton once more ſaved the nation 
from the diſagreeable circumſtance of a civil 
war. The popular topic of national independen- 
cy upon England, and the honour of Scotland, 
the impending inſignificancy of her peerage, 
the reduction of her barons and burgeſſes to a 
ſmall corner of the Engliſh parliament, and all 
other arguments of the ſame kind, were urged 
with no ſmall degree of eloquence by the duke 
of Hamilton, the lord Belhaven, Mr. Fletcher, 
and others, Their ſpeeches would have done 

honour to a much better cauſe, nor indeed was 
it eaſy to anſwer ſome topics that they urged, 
but by the conviction which every true patriot 
had within himſelf of the rectitude of the mea- 
ſure, and its beneficial conſequences to his 
country. Every article was diſputed; but, by 
the acceſſion of the Squadron - party to the court, 
the oppoſers were out- voted, though every que- 
ſtion was attended by a proteſt The majority 
was from thirty- one to ſeventy-four votes. 

The duke of Hamilton and his party grew al- 3 
moſt deſperate at this proſpect of affairs, eſpe- Edinburgh, 
cially as the ſevere ſeaſon of the year prevented 
the reſort of their friends to the parliament; 

| | | GCC and 


380 THE HISTORY 
A.D. 1704. and propoſed, as they could not carry their 
point in a conſtitutional manner, to ſign/a na- 
tional addreſs to the queen, which might inti- 
midate the whigs from preſſing the union, by 
threatening a new ſeceſſion. The duke of A- 
thol oppoſed this, and every other meaſure pro- 
poſed, but that of immediately aſſembling in 
arms. He was encouraged to this by the diſ- 
poſition of the people without doors, who 
threatened deſtruction to all the friends of the 
union; ſo that the government was obliged to 
march a ſtrong detachment of the guards into 
the city, and to canton the whole army in the 
neighbourhood of the parliament-houſe. The 
_ - commiſſioner marched through the ſtreets, 
guarded by double lines of horſe and foot; but 
the vigorous meaſures taken diſperſed the in- 
ſurrection before it came to any conſiſtency. 
The earls of Errol and Marſhal, the firſt being 
high-conſtable, and the latter marſhal of Scot- 
land, proteſted againſt this force upon the par- 
lament, and addrefles againſt the union poured | 
in from all quarters. I ſhall not here enquire 
how far thoſe addrefles againſt a meaſure 
which did not properly lie before the tribunal 
of the people, and had been agreed upon by au- 
thoriſed - commiſſioners, were conſtitutional ; 
Sn the court-party undoubtedly thought they were 
not. The duke of Argyle jocularly propoſed 
that they ſhould be converted into paper kites, 
and the carl of Marchmont oppoſcd their being 
read. 


75 


OF SC OTL 1 
N read. The marquis of Annandale was for ſettling A. p. ey. 
| the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover, but upon 
terms that were incompatible with the nature of 
the union; and when that motion was rejected, 
Cunningham of Eckat, a ſoldier of fortune, 
was to raiſe the weſt-country preſbyterians, and 


to march them againſt the parliament, while 
the duke of Athol was to ſecure the paſs of Stir- 
| ling. Cunningham was ſucceſsful with the 
5 weſt- country people beyond his hopes; and the 
5 town of Hamilton was appointed for the rendez- 
) vous of the inſurgents, who were to conſiſt of 
re I above ſeven thouſand men. This deſign was, 
6 however, privately quaſhed by the duke of Ha- 
, milton, who was againſt ſo deſperate an expe- 
t I dient. It was next propoſed to preſent an ad- 
— Þ dreſs, ſigned by ſuch a number of hands as 
3 ſhould amount to a national declaration againſt 
g the union. This meaſure likewiſe failed, thro? 
8 the private management of the ſame duke and 
1 his mother. The truth is, that great nobleman 
3 had a large eſtate in England, which he was un- 
ei willing to riſk; and, though he would gladly 
re have gone into all the meaſures of the Engliſh 
* tories, he did not chooſe to be at the head of a 
— civil war, (for it was propoſed he ſhould be com- 
I; mander in chief), which he foreſaw would be 
re ill ſupported by his country-men. Their chief 
d dependence was now upon France; and the 
„ repeated blows they had received from the war, 
19 | 


8 | rendered 


382 


THE HIGSTORT 


A, b. yo. rendered her aſſiſtance precarious, if not _ 


Duke of 
Hamilton 
degcats the 
prejects of 
The Jaco. 
bites. 


nificant, 
After many conſultations and debates, a na- 


tional proteſtation was drawn up; but the duke 


of Hamilton refuſed to preſent it, which gave 
his party a ſuſpicion that they were betrayed, 
and disjointed them ſo much, that all their vi- 
gorous ſchemes fell to the ground. If we are 
to believe Mr. Lockhart, had it not been for 
the duke of Hamilton's inconſtancy, the whole 
project of the union muſt have dropt; and 
yet he was ſo much in diſgrace at court, that 
the queen expreſsly prohibited any of her ſer- 
vants in Scotland to vote for his being one 
of the ſixteen peers. This circumſtance (if 
true) redounds to the duke's honour, as it was 
a ſtrong proof of his averſion either to bring 


his country into any laviſh dependence upon 


the Engliſh miniſtry, or to plunge her into a 
civil war. His merit appeared more eminently 
after the articles of the union were ratified, 
when Hookcs was again ſent to Scotland by 
the popiſh party at St. Germain's, with orders 
to addreſs himſelf to the duke of Athol as thc 
head of the Jacobite party. Hookes behaved 


with great inſolence, and was not even diſpleaſ- 


ed at being treated with the title of Excellen- 
cy, and receiving the compliments due to a fo- 
reign ambaſſador. None but Scotch Jacobites 
could have been impoſed upon by ſo weak and 
empty a tool; though I am apt to think that he 

him- 
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himſelf was ignorant of the true motive of his A. b. 7 
meſſage. This was no other than to raiſe a ci- 

vil war in Scotland, on pretence of the Jaco- 

bites being ſupported by a French invaſion, ben 
which that king was at this time neither wil- projectee. 

ling nor able to effect. 

The duke of Athol aſpired to the honour of 

bezngaſecond Monk; and it is almoſt incredible, 

that ſuch a fellow as Hookes was, ſhould gain 

the credit he did, with the heads of the Ja- 

cobites. Had he been a man of the leaſt addreſs 

or knowledge of the world, his agency might 

have been at that time fatal to Scotland; but he 

happily blundered out her deliverance. The 

duke of Hamilton refuſed to truſt him, though 

he brought a letter to him from the pretender. 

The earl Marſhal, though married to Perth's 

daughter, diſliked the Popiſh faction at St. 
 Germain's, as did all the conſiderate Jacobites, 

who depended chiefly on the intelligence ſent 

them by the earl of Middleton. He continued 

ſtill to be at open variance with the Perth and 

the popiſh faction; but upon the favourable 
report which Hookes made, when he returned 

to France, Middleton and his friends in Scot- 
land fell into great diſgrace at the courts of 

Verſailles and Bc. Germain's. : 

Such was the ſituation of parties in Scotland, 

when the duke of Queenſberry, the commiſſion- 

er, found himſelf under a kind of neceſſity to 
oil the wheels of his adminiſtration, by apply- 
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THE HISTORY, &c. 


A. p. y. ing to the earl of Godolphin, lord high trea- 


ſurer of England, for twenty thouſand pounds 
ſterling, to be diſcretionally diſtributed among 
the friends of the government ; and tho' Eng- 
land was then engaged in a moſt bloody and 
expenſive war, yet the money was remitted. 

After the treaty was confirmed by the Scotch 
parliament, an arrangement was made in the 
manner of electing both the peers and commons 
who were to be ſent to England; and the act 
having received the royal aſſent by the touch of 
the ſceptre, the commiſſioner ſet out for Lon- 


don, where he met with a moſt gracious rer 


tion from his royal miſtreſs. 


Having now come to the period when 
Scotland no longer, exiſted as an indepen- 
dent kingdom, and even loſt its name in that 
of GREAT BRITAIN, the hiſtory of that 
nation is finiſhed ; but Iſhall, in order to keep 
ſtrictly tomy oropiliits: carry on my work by 
way of annals, diſtinguiſhing the principal 


events which happened in that country to 
the preſent time, 


ANNALS 


, Sar 


3 


ANNA Lis or SCOTLAND, 
0 FROM 
The UNION in MDCCVII. 
'To THE 5 


P R ES EN T 11 


HE repreſentatives for Scotland, in A p. 170). 
| the firſt parliament of Great Britain, 


were, for the lords, the duke of Queenſ- 
berry; the earl of Seafield, chancellor; the mar- 
quis of Montroſe, lord keeper of the privy- ſeal; - 
the marquis of Tweedale; the marquis of Lothian: - 
earls Mar, Loudon, Crawſagd, Sutherland, Rox- 
burgh, Wemyls, Leven, Stair, Roſeberry, Glaſ- 
gow, and Ilay. For the barons, W. Niſbet of 
Pirleton; John Cockburne, jun. of Ormiſtoun; 
Sir W. Ker, of Greenhead; Sir John Swinton, of 
that Ik; W. Bennet, of Grabbet; Archibald 
Douglas, of Cavers; Mr. J., Murray of Bowhill; 
Mr. J. Pringle, of Haining; W. Morleſon, of 
R Geo. Baillie, of Jerviſwood; Sir 
John Johnſtoun, of Weſterhall; Mr. J. Stuart, of 
Sorbie; Mr. F. Montgomery, of Griſtan; W. 
Dalrymple, of Glenmure; Sir R. Pollock of that 
IIK; John Halden, of Glenargies; Mungo Gra- 
ham, of Gorthy ; Sir D. Ramſay, of Balmain; 
Sir Thomas Burnet, of Leys; W. Seaton, jun. of 
Pitmedden; Alexander Grant, of that Itk, Jun. 
Hugh Roſs, of Kilravock; Sir K. Mackenzie, cf 
Cromarty ; Mr. J. Campbel, of Mammore; Sir 
J. Campbel, of Auchinbrek; Ja. Campbe], of Ard- 
Vol. X B kinglaßs, 
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A. P. 1707, Kinglaſs; J. Halyburton, of Pitcure; A. Aber- 
crombie, of Glaſſoch; A. Douglaſs, of Eagleſham; 
and John Bruce, of Kinroſs. For the boroughs, 
Sir Patrick Johnſtoun; Lieut. col, John Erſkine, 
Hugh Montgomery, James Scot, Sir John Er- 

. Kine, Mr. P. Moncrief, of Keady; Sir Andrew 
Home, Sir Peter Halket, Sir James Smollet, Sir 
David Dalrymple, Mr. John Clerk, Mr. Patrick 
Ogilvie, George Allardice, Daniel Campbel, eſq. 
Mr. Alexander Maitland. 

The marquis of Montroſe, and earl of Rox- 
burgh, created dukes. 

The union approved of by the Englith parlia- 
ment, after meeting with a warm oppoſition from 
the tories. 

1708, A court of exchequer eſtabliſhed in Scotland, 
on the model of that of England, 

'Lewis XIV. encouraged by the report of colo- 
nel Hookes, as to the diſpoſitions of the Scots in 
favour of the pretender, orders a ſquadron to be 
equipped under Fourbin, one of his beſt admirals, 

for carrying the pretender, who took the name of | 
the chevalier de St. George, and a body of land- } 
troops, under marſhal de Matignon, to Scotland. 
The pretender accordingly embarked at Dunkirk, 
and the {quadron ſet ſail: but, to the amazement 
of the admiral and the French court, who thought 
the Britiſh coaſts were unprovided with ſhips, they 
were purſued by an Engliſh ſquadron under Sir 
George Byng ; the caſtle of Edinburgh was ſecur— 
ed by the carl of Leven; detatchments of troops 
were poured into Scotland; the moſt noted Jaco- 
bite noblemen and gentlemen were ſecured, and 

every thing provided to have given the invaders 2 
warm reception, 

Fourbin finding himſelf Xifoppointed of the ſig- 
nals which Hookes had pretended were concerted 
between bim and ſome of the Scotch TR 

ords, 
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lords, (who by the bye had oppoſed the invaſion a, p. ef. 
at that time) declined an engagement with the 
Engliſh admiral, and one of his ſhips, the Saliſ- 
bury, was taken, with fome Engliſhmen of quality 
on board. Fourbin ſhewed great deference to 
the pretender's requeſt of being landed in Scot- 
land, but evaded it, and returned to Dunkirk, 
after a moſt tempeſtuous voyage. It was thought, 
with great appearance of truth, that neither queen 
Anne nor the French king were ſerious in their 
proceeding on this occaſion. Neither the queen 
nor her whig miniſtry choſe to have the pretender 
a priſoner in any part of Great Britain, and very 
probably Byng knew their ſentiments on that head 
ſo well, that he ſuffered the French ſquadron to 
eſcape. Lewis XIV. on the other hand, did not 
intend to place the pretender upon the throne of 
Great Britain, for nothing is more certain, than 
that Fourbin might eaſily have landed him on ſe- 
veral Plages in Scotland, both before and after his 
ſquadrog Was attacked by Sir George Byng, had 
he not rived private inſtructions to the contra- 


ry. 
— The priſoners, who had been apprehended on 
account of the late invaſion, were releaſed, or ad- 
. mitted to an eaſy bail, and duke Hamilton made 
i his peace with the miniſtry. 
3 Alterations were made in ſeveral articles of the 4 
„5 union, particularly with regard to trials for trea- 1 
ſon in Scotland, which were complained of by the 
* 2 Scotch members. The duke of Queeniberry was 
-Y made ſecretary of ſtate for North-Britain, where 
he acted as ſole miniſter, by which he incurred an 
_ oppoſition from the duke of Hamilton and the 
whig noblemen of Scotland. | 
The whig intereſt in England begins to be ſhak- 1769s 
en by the practices of the tories ; Mrs. Maſham in | 
particular, about the queen's perſon ; and ſome 
Dilds: - ſurmizes 
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a. D. 170g. furmizes of an approaching change of miniſtry 
oreatly elevates the Scotch Jacobites. 

Some further alterations in the articles of the 
union were made, and highly reſented by the 
northern members, particularly one, which incapa- 
citated the eldeſt ſons of Scotch peers to be choſen 
in the parliament for any part of Scotland; and 
another, difabling a Scotch peer, if made a peer 
of Great Britain, from voting in the election of the 
ſixteen peers. 

The Scotch whigs ſplit among themſelves, and 
many elections are carried againft the court. All 
inquiries about the late invaſion are ſtifled in the 
Britiſh parliament, and ſome farther alterations 
are made in the treaty of union, while the queen 
paſſes an act of grace. 

Many of the whig miniſters difemilled in Eng- 
land, here Dr. Sacheverel is tried and cenſured; 
but his puniſhment was fo flight, that it looked 
like an acquital, and was matter of great N 
to the tories and Jacobites. 

The ducheſs of Gordon makes a preſent of a 
ſilver medal impreſſed with the pretender's head, and 
{ome treaſonable devices, to the faculty of Edin- 
burgh. This occaſioned great debates among the 
members; but it was received, by a majority 0 
lixty-three voices againſt twelve, and thanks 
were returned to the ducheſs for her preſent. This 
treaſonable proceeding alarmed all the friends of 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion, both in England and 
Scotland. The faculty diſclaimed the conduct of 
the chief agents in the affair, and for ſome time it 
made a great noiſe; but the queen's ſentiments 
were now ſo much warped towards the Jacobite in- 
tereſt, that all farther proſecution of it was dropt. 
A treaty of peace between France and Great Bri- 
rain, made a rap progreſs by We tory manage- | 


ment. 
e 


SCO 
The duke of Hamilton, having been created 
duke of Brandon in England, preſented his patent 
in the houſe of peers, where it was diſallowed, af- 
ter great debate, though the duke of Queenſberry 
had fate, in the ſame houſe, as duke of Dover, to 
which honour he had been raiſed after the union. 


The duke of Dover's patent was likewiſe diſallow- 


ed, though the court made great efforts to ſupport 
both. The queſtion againſt the patent was car- 


ried by a majority of fitty-ſeven againſt fifty-two. 


This deciſion afforded an eminent proof of the jea- 
louſy, which, notwithſtanding the union, ſtill ſub- 
ſiſted beween the two nations; for it produced 
not only a ſtrong proteſt, but a coalition among 
the Scotch repreſentative-peers to have the union 
diſſolved, and an addreſs for that purpoſe was 
drawn up and ſigned by them to be preſented to 
the queen. . | 

The duke of Marlborough was about this time 


turned out of all his places, and the tories became 


now the ſupporters of the union as ſtrenuouſly as 
they had oppoſed it before. Though the queen and 
her firſt miniſter, Oxford, ſtill lived upon good 


terms with the houſe of Hanover, and tho*' Oxford's 


brother, Mr. Harley, carried over to that court a bill 


giving precedency to the houſe of Hanover, yet it is 


certain that many ſecret diſpoſitions, in which the tory 
miniſters at beſt were paſſive, were about this time 
making in favour of the pretender. Conſiderable 
ſums of money were diſtributed among the chiefs 
of the clans, and the duke of Hamilton was nam- 
ed to go ambaſſador- extraordinary to France. 
What his inſtructions were, do not appear. The 
whigs undoubtedly thought that they related to a 
treaty for bringing in the pretender, as will be ſeen 
in the ſequel. 

The Scotch peers, the body of whom never 
meant in earneſt that the union ſhould be diſſolv- 
ed, had, ever ſince the deciſion againſt the duke 
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A. D. 1712. of Hamilton's patent, abſented themſelves from 
the houſe of lords. This gave the queen and her 
tory miniſters many ſerious apprehenſions; but 
means were found to induce them to reſume their 
ſeats, ſoon after the famous creation of twelve new 
Engliſh peers in one day. Notwithſtanding this 
unprecedented meaſure, the Scotch peerage re- 
ceived no ſatisfaction for the injury which its mem- 
bers complained of. | 
A bill paſſed, granting a toleration for the epiſ- 
copal clergy in Scotland, notwithſtanding the re- 
monſtrances of the general aſſembly of clergy there, 
and a clauſe was inſerted, prohibiting the civil ma- 
iſtrates from executing the ſentences of kirk 
(church) judicatories. Another bill diſcontinued 
the ſeſſions of the courts of judicature during the 
Chriſtmas holy-days, and a third reſtored the 
rights of patronage, in direct violation of the preſ- 
byterian eſtabliſhment. Thoſe three bills were 
conſidered as ſo many prelades to the introduction 
of the pretender into that country; and yet, not- 
withſtanding thoſe diſcouragements, the Scotch 
preſbyterians, almoſt to a man, continued to be 
inviolably attached to the proteſtant ſucceſſion in 
the houſe of Hanover. | 
The conferences of Utrecht were now open for 
a peace between France and England, and the 
duke of Ormond, the Britiſh general, was order- 
ed to withdraw the queen's troops from thoſe of 
the allies, but many of theſe in the Britiſh pay 
refuſed to follow him. | | 
November, The queen behaved with much greater firmneſs 
in negotiating the peace than was expected, conſi- 
dering the oppoſition ſhe met with from the other 
confederates and in the houſe of peers, which in- 
creaſed the ſuſpicions of the Engliſh whigs con- 
cerning the pretender, eſpecially after the French 
king had named the duke D'Aumont to be his 


ambaſſador at London. The duke of Hamilton's 
| inſtruc- 


inſtructions at the French court were till un- p. 
known, which rendered his perſon extremely ob- 
noxious to the whigs. As he was noted for per- 
ſonal courage, and the management of the ſword, 
equal to any man of that age, it has been given 
out, {but 1 believe without any juſt cauſe) that 
the whig party formed and executed a deſign of 
murdering him. It is moſt certain, that he had then 
a law-ſuit with thelord Mohun, who was reckoned 
the only man of quality who was a match for the 
duke in a duel, but was of a turbulent charac- 
ter, and had been more than once tried for mur- 
der. He was conſidered as the bully of the whig 
party, and had, ſome time before, been employed 
as ſuch by the duke of Marlborough ; but there is 
no manner of reaſon for ſuppoſing, that the quar- 
re] between him and the duke was any other than 
perſonal. It happened, unfortunately for both, 
that colonel Maccartney, a deſperate needy officer, 
and devoted to the whigs, was pitched upon b 
Mohun for his ſ-cond, as one colonel Hamilton 
was by the duke. Both parties repaired early in 
the morning of the 15th of November to Hyde- 
park, where lord Mohun was killed on the ſpot, 
| and the duke of Hamilton died of his wounds, as 
| his ſervants were carrying him to his coach. Co- 
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= lonel Hamilton, when examined before the privy- 9 
: council, declared, that while he was ſlightly 'W 
TT engaged with Maccartney, the latter, ſeeing Mo- bo 


TT hun fall to the ground under the duke, and after b 

be had been diſarmed by the colonel, ran towards 1 

TT the combatants, and ſtabbed the duke with one of 

their ſwords. Maccartney diſappeared, and was * 

; not ſeen in England till the next reign, when | 
he took his trial, and was acquitted, upon the 
3 cleareſt evidence. As to colonel Hamilton, he 
appears to have been a ſcandalous fellow; for tho 
he perſiſted againſt the ſtrongeſt preſumptions, in 
1 8 | accuſing 
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A-D. 11. accuſing Maccartney during the remainderof queen | 


1713, 


Hanover. 


ANNA LS or 


Anne's reign, of being guilty of the murder, yet 
he prevaricated upon the trial, and retracted what 
he had ſaid, and repeatedly advertiſed, 

The heats concerning the union were renewed 
in the Britiſh parliament on account of the malt- 
tax being extended to Scotland. The duke of 
Argyle, and his brother the carl of Hay, were at 
the head of this oppoſition, in which they were 
Joined by the other whig lords from Scotland. The 
union was ſupported by the Engliſh tories; but a 


motion was made in the houſe of peers, for leave 


to bring in a bill for diſſolving the union, and ſe- 
curing the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of 
A very warm debate followed upon 
this motion, and many perſonalities paſſed on both 


ſides, eſpecially between the duke of Argyle, and 


ſome of the Engliſh tories, the body of whom con- 
tinued ſtill to ſupport the union. The motion 
was at laſt over-ruled, and the malt-tax bill was 
then carried through with great difficulty. 
Barber, the printer of the Gazette, and one Mor- 


phew, a publiſher, were complained of in the houſe of 


peers, for publiſhingalibelagainſttheScots,ina book 
called, The public Spirit of the Whigs, ſet forth 
in their generous encouragement of the author of 
the Criſis.” Some proceedings were held againſt 
both, but the author never could be found out, 
though three hundred pounds were offered for 
diſcovering him. The libel was thought to be 
the joint compoſition of Swift and Bolingbroke, 
the ableſt of the tory political writers. Other 11- 
bels were publiſhed about the ſame time ; and ſuch 
meaſures were taken as fully indicated a deſign of, 
at leaſt, a part of the miniſtry, for placing the pre- 
tender on the throne. It was even publicly ſaid, 
nor do ] find it was authentically contradicted, 79 
| | l 10 
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he came over incognito in the duke D'Aumont's 4. p. 1713. 
retinue; and if that was true, there is little reaſon 
to doubt his having had a private interview with 
his ſiſter. The event probably would have been 
bloody and fatal, had not the two miniſters, Ox- 
ford and Bolingbroke, differed, and attacked each 
other with the greateft animoſity. 
This variance diſcouraged the Engliſh Jacobites, 1914. 
who had too much to loſe in acting under a divid- 
ed adminiſtration. The duke of Argyle openly 
taxed Oxford with the ſubſidies he ſent to the 
heads of the Scatch clans; and Oxford, inſtead of 
denying the fact, juſtified it by the practice of king 
William and his Engliſh miniſters. ' 
Such was the ſhattered ſtate of parties in Eng- Auguſt, 
land, when queen Anne died, of a lethargic diſ- 
order, on the 11t of this month. before ſhe could 
effect any coalition among the tories. The whigs 
were firm and united among themſelves ; fo that no | 
oppoſition was made to the acceſſion of the elector | 
of Hanover, George I. his mother, the princeſs | 
Sophia, having died ſuddenly a few days before. | 
Upon his arrival in England, he expreſſed the i 
| 
| 
| 
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higheſt regard for the whig nobility, many of whom 
ke advanced to higher titles, and to the firſt places 

in the government, while the tories found them- 

ſelves under a cloud. The verſatile earl of Mar, 

3 who had for ſome time profeſſed himſelf a violent 
tory, would gladly have made his peace with the 
whigs; but the king ordered him to be deprived of 
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A the ſeals of ſecretary of ſtate: upon which he with- k 
„„ drew to Scotland, and made preparation for a re- 

, | bellion in favour of the pretender. He was ſoon 

ö followed by the young earl Marſhal, who loſt his 


ſecond troop oi horſe-grenadier guards; and a num- 

ber of ſuſpected perſons wers ſeized in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 
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In Scotland, the earl of Ilay, lord juſtice-gene- 
ral, proclaimed the king with great ceremony 
bur the unanimity of the Britiſh parliament ſerved 
only to render the Scotch Jacobites more deſperate. 
General Whitham was ſent to command the army 
in Scotland, and a proclamation of a hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling for ſeizing the pretender was 
iſſued; ſeveral parties of the Highlanders appearing 
in arms near Inverlochy. The duke of Gordon, 
his ſon the marquis of Huntley, and the lord Drum- 
mond, were laid under gentle reſtraints upon their 
aroles. The duke of Athol acted for the court, 
e then lord privy-ſeal, and was ordered to diſ- 

continue the penſions paid to the clans. 

The appearance of a rebellion in Scotland prov- 
ing every day ſtronger, the duke of Argyle was ap- 
pointed commander in chief of the forces there. 
A great deal depended upon the conduct of that 
nobleman, who was perfectly well acquainted with 

the ſtate of the country; and, tho' a determined 
enemy to the pretender, was by no means a violent 


friend to the duke of Marlborough, and ſome of 


the leading whigs in England, where the profecu- 


tions of the earl of Oxford, and the reſt of the to- 


ry miniſtry, were carried on with unwarrantable 


1715. 


heat. 
The earl of Mar found the diſpoſitions of the 


northern Scots to be ſo much in favour of the pre- 


tender, that he was ſoon at the head of a formid- 


able body of rebels, though he had as yet receiv- 
ed no authority or commiſſion to command them. 
He fixed his head-quarters at Perth; and his High- 
landers, who were by far his beſt troops, were 


well- armed. He held a correſpondence at firſt 


with Forreſter, the viſcount of Kenmure, the earls 
of Nithſdale, Carnwath, and Wintoun, the ear! 
of Derwentwater, lord Widdrineton, and other Ja- 
cobites, who were in arms in the north of * 
an 
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land and ſouth of Scotland. Mar ſent a body of 4.D. 715. 
- about two thouſand men acroſs the Forth, under 
brigadier Mac Intoſh, to join the ſouthern rebels; 
but, though his plan was well laid, it miſcarried, 
through the blunders of Mac Intoſh, who, upon 
landing on the Lothian ſide, marched directly to 
Leith, and from thence to England. After vari- 
ous marches, and proclaiming the pretender in dif- 
terent places, they were attacked at Preſton by the 
king's troops, under the generals Carpenter and 
Wills, to whom they ingloriouſly ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners. They were then carried ig- 
nomintouſly to London, where the earl of Der- 
wentwater and the viſcount Kenmure were behead- 
ed, The earls of Wintoun and Nithſdale made 
their eſcape, while under ſentence of death. | 
On the day that the rebels ſurrendered. at Preſ- 
ton, the battle of Dumblain, or, as it is called in 
Scotland, Sheriff-muir, was fought between the 
earl of Mar and the duke of Argyle. The carl 
had, for ſome weeks before, made ſeveral feints 
tor advancing to Stirling, where the duke's head- 
quarters were, that he might paſs the Forth, and 
join the rebels in the ſouth. The duke, thinking 
it diſnonourable to be inſulted, had advanced to- 
wards Dumblain, with about three thouſand five 
hundred regular troops, while the force of the re- 
bels amounted to above ſeven thouſand. The 
charge of the rebels upon the left of the royal ar- 
my was ſo furious, that in leſs than ten minutes it 
was entirely defeated ; and general Whitham gal- 
loped, with the utmoſt. precipitation, to Stirling. 
The right of the rebels returning from the purſuit, 
found that the duke and brigadier Wightman 
had defeated: their left; but neither army being 
willing to renew the engagement, the victo- 
Ty was claimed by both parties. The duke was 
the firſt who left the field, and retired towards 
0 EEE? Dum- 
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a.D. 91; Dumblain, as the rebels did to Ardoch. The 


number of ſlain on the ſide of the government was 
about fix hundred, which was double that of the 
rebels. The duke next day returned to-the field 
of battle, buried his dead, and carried off ſome of 
the rebels cannon, as tokens of his victory. 

The earl of Mar was no ſoldier, and had little 
or no authority among the clans, who began to 
grow diſcontented at ſeeing ſo little advantage 
made of their pretended victory. Many of them 
returned home, on pretence of protecting their own 


properties and eſtates; and thoſe who remained 


grew mutinous, and were divided among them- 


ſelves, while the royal army was every day increaſ- 
ing by re- inforcements ſent from England. Such 
was the ſtate of affairs in Scotland, when the pre- 


tender landed incognito at Peterhead. Being ſoon 


known, he was attended by the earls of Mar and 


Marſhal, and other heads of his party; and being 
proclaimed in all the places through which he | 
paſſed, he arrived, on the 7th of June, at Scone, WM 
where his abode was ſhort and uncomfortable. He 
found his followers diſcontented, their numbers 


diminiſhed, all his ſanguine hopes blaſted in Eng- 


land, and himſelf without credit or authority,“ 
being ſuch a bigot, that he never attended the 


proteftant worſhip of any kind. He gave out, 


however, that he intended to be crowned, and en- 
tered upon the formal exerciſe of ſeveral acts of | 
government. In a great council of his followers, } 


inſtead of their agreeing to his coronation, they 


reſolved upon a retreat, having intelligence that 
the duke of Argyle was in full march to attack 
him, being re- forced. by ſix thouſand Dutch 
troops, and ſeveral Britifh regiments. Orders were | 
given by the pretender and his generals for retreat- 
ing northwards, which was performed with the } 


utmoſt pr ecipitation; and when the pretender came 
to 
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to Montroſe, he moſt diſhonourably ſtole off, with z. P. 216. 
ſome of his favourites, in a ſmall bark, and ſet 
ſail for France, 

General Gordon, and the earl Marſhal, who 
commanded the rebel troops, upon the pretender” O 
departure, diſmifſed them at Aberdeen, and each 
ſhifted for himſelf in the beſt manner he could. 

This rebellion proved fatal to many great families 
in Scotland. It was conducted without ſenſe, ſpi- 
rit, or courage, and the rebels are to be conſi- 
dered as an aſſemblage of ſeveral independent bo- 
dies, rather than as an army under one chief. Tt 
1s certain that the whig adminiſtration thought the 
duke of Argyle was too tender with regard to his 
countrymen, who (to ſay the truth) were rather 1 
diſperſed than ſubdued; and he was in a manner Wh, 
ſuperſeded in his command by Cadogan, who, next | | 
to the duke of Marlborough, was the favourite 
general of the whigs, and was ſent down to Scot- 
land to extinguiſh the remains of the rebellion. . 
Soon after, the duke of Argyle, and his brother 
the earl of Ilay, were diſmiſſed from all their 
poſts. | 
After the ſuppreſſion of this rebellion, nothing 
remarkable for two years happened in Scotland, 
excepting the confiſcation of eſtates, and law-ſuits 
for recovering the tenths due to, or from, the prin- 
cipal rebels. Many of them indeed were admitted 
or overlooked ; but all the favour ſhewn them or 
their relations, were conferred with ſo bad a grace, 
that the government gained but few proſelytes till 
milder meaſures took place. The differences in 
the northern parts of Europe, particularly between 
king George, as elector of Hanover, and the King 
of Sweden, ſometimes encouraged the Jacobites in 
Scotland to renew their intrigues in favour of the 
pretender, but they were generally men of deſ- 
perate fortunes, or in needy circumſtances, and 
their 
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A. D. 218. their conſultations were attended with no conſe- 


quences to the public. 

The war which broke out between Spain and 
England promiſed greater matters, and threatened 
an invaſion, under the late duke of Ormond, both. 
in England and Scotland. A violent ſtorm dif- 
perſed the Spaniſh fleet intended for this invaſion , 
but two frigates arrived in Scotland, which landed 
three hundred Spaniards, with arms for two thou- 
ſand men, and the marquis of Tullibardine, and 
the earls Marſhal and Seaforth. They were join- 
ed by a few of the clans, and took poſſeſſion of the 
paſs of Glenſniel. General Wightman marched 
againſt them from Inverneſs, with a body of the 


king's troops; and, not without bloodſhed, diſ- 


perſed the Flighlanders; upon which the Spaniards 
ſurrendered themſelves priſoners. 

Nothing at this time was done to encourage 
trade and manufactures in Scotland, or to repair 
the ravages of the late rebellion. The people, 
eſpecially in the northern parts, ſtill inclined 
ſtrongly to Jacobitiſm. . Thoſe of the ſouthern 
lived in aſtate of diviſion and deſpondency, and the 


great nobility in general were preterment-hunters at 


the court, where their being Scotchmen was no. 
recommendation with the. Engliſh government. 
The nobility, all but four or five creat families, 
found their eſtates impoveriſhed, and Scotland 


ſhared deeply in the calamities of the fatal South 


Sea. The people in general, however, diſcovered 
a ſtrong propenſity for ſchemes of public utility. 
They attempted to eftabliſh a fiſhery-company, 


and {ome ſubſcriptions were made for that purpoſe 


but as ſuch a company muſt have claſhed with the 
intereſt of the Dutch, who were then in high fa- 
vour at court, the project fell to the ground. A 
few faint eſſays were made for eſtabliſhing worn 
and 
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and linen manufactures, but they were ſo poorly A. D. 1720. 


ſupported, that they miſcarried. 

The Scots about this time were ſo much diſre- 
garded on all hands, that they had very little ſhare 
in the ſchemes formed in favour of the pretender, 
for which the biſhop of Rocheſter in England was 
driven into baniſhment. Some gentlemen were 
indeed put under arreſt on ſuſpicion, but they 
were ſoon releaſed, as no proof could be brought 
of mer guilt. © 

England itſelf was at this period very little conſi- 
dered by the other great powers of Europe. The 
emperor and the French king knew that the price 
of their friendſhips was the advancement of her 
king's intereſt as elector of Hanover, and prodigi- 
ous ſums were paid on that account, as well as 
many inconſiſtent treaties formed. During this 
unſettled ſtate of affairs, the government thought 
proper to have a watchful eye upon Scotland, A 
bill paſſed for diſarming the Highlanders, and 
ſchemes were formed for rendering, their country 
more acceſſible, by building bridges, and opening 
roads into its inmoſt receſſes. The care of this 
was committed to general Wade, who, though an 
honeſt man, had no genius for accompliſhing ſo 
arduous an undertaking in ſuch a manner as to 
make it uſeful to poſterity. He did, however, 
great things, but at an immenſe expence; nor were 
the works he carried on, in many places, ſufficiently 
durable. | 

The people of Scotland thought themſelves neg- 
lected, and none were more diſcontented than the 
preſbyterians in the weſt. They had expected 
oreat things from their attachment to proteſtaniſm 
and the houſe of Hanover, but found themſelves 
involved in the general poverty and diſcredit into 
which the country had fallen. Their want of trade 
and manufactures, diſabled them from paying 6 
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A. D. 125. few moderate taxes at which they were aſſeſſed; 


and a general notion prevailed, that an additional 
tax, which was laid upon malt, was an infringe- 
ment of the union. At Glaſgow, the populace at- 
tacked the houſe of Daniel Campbell, their repre- 
ſentative in parliament, who had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by a ſteady attachment to the government; 
and the officers of exciſe thinking themſelves in 
hourly danger of their lives, applied to general 
Wade, who ſent two companies of ſoldiers to Glaſ- 
gow for their protection, commanded by one cap- 
tain Buſhel, a ſenſible, ſpirited officer. The pro- 
voſt, who was the chief civil magiſtrate within the 
city, declined at firſt making any uſe of the mili- 
tary; but CampbelPs houſe being plundered, and 
the ſoldiers themſelves aſſaulted, the latter killed 
or wounded three or four of the rioters, who in- 
creaſed in their numbers ſo much, that Buſhel was 


_ obliged to retreat to Dumbarton, from whence he 


ſent an account to general Wade of what had hap- 
pened. 5 

The affair was treated with more ſeriouſneſs than 
it deſerved. The general, and the lord advocate, 
Duncan Forbes, marched to Glaſgow, at the head 
of a little army; and, putting the magiſtrates un- 
der arreſt, ſent them to Edinburgh, while a few 
of the rabble were committed to priſon. Four of 
the moſt guilty were tranſported ; and the admini- 
ſtration, as if aſhamed of their conduct, releaſed 


the magiſtrates, and ſtopt all farther proceedings 


in the affair. | 

The ſeverity ſhewn to the people of Glaſgow, 
where the ſtrength of the government-intereſt lay, 
had, however, a: effect; and, excepting a {mall 
inſurrection at Elgin, few or no farther diſorders - 
happened in Scotland on the account of the malt- 
tax. | | 


A kind 


SCOTLANP: 


We kind of a national torpitude ſucceeded after A. b 


thoſe commotions. Sir Robert Walpole acted as 


firſt miniſter in England, at the time George I, 


died, and his ſyſtem of adminiſtration was ſuch as 


deſtroyed all 2 — of confidence between the people 
of Scotland and their repreſentatives. Every elec- 
tion both of peers and commons was conducted by: 

a kind of mandamus from court, and the repreſen- 


tatives from Scotland were never mentioned, but 
as creatures of the miniſter; nor do I find that 


above two or three of them, for ſeven or eight 
years, acted with any degree of independency. 
During ſuch a ſtate of inactivity, no materials for 


Scottiſh hiſtory preſent themſelves. If any Scotch- 


man in parliament ſhewed the leaſt demonſtration 
of ſpirit, his oppoſition was attributed to merce- 
nary motives : but, about the year 1734, ſome pa- 
triots appeared in both houſes of parliament, who 
endeavoured to check the progreſs of corruption. 


The firſt ſymptom of independency that broke out, 


was a petition, ſigned by the dukes of Hamilton, 
Queenſpberry, Montroſe, and a few other noble- 


men, who complained of an undue election of the 
ſixteen peers from Scotland, but the petition was 


rejected. The miniſtry acquited nothing by this 
victory, which ſerved only to open the eyes of the 
fade in both kingdoms. The canſequences were: 


ſeen in the year 1736, while the king was abrogd 
in Hanover in the following caſe. 


One Porteous, acaptain of the Edinburgh city- 
guard, attending the execution of a ſmuggler, or- 
dered his men, upon little or no provocation, to 


fire upon the people, ſeveral of whom were hot 
dead, Porteous was fairly tried, and juſtly, con- 


demned for murder. The queen-regent ſent him 
a pardon ; but before it could operate, the popu- 
lace of Edinburgh, and the neichbourhocrde at- 
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A. D. 1736. tacked the priſon where he was confined, carried 


him to the place of execution, and put him to 
death. | N "= 
The miniſters thought themſelves in honour 
and duty bound to reſent this affront offered to her 
majeity. None of the inſurgents were diſcovered, 
though large rewards were put upon their heads. 


A bill was brought in to parliament, for diſabling 


1737. 


Wilſon, the provoſt of Edinburgh, from holding 
any place in Great Britain, and for impriſoning 
him, on account of his inactivity againſt the riot- 
ers. This bill was ſtrongly oppoſed by the duke 
of Argyle, and his brother the earl of Hay; but 
was carried through the houſe of lords, and 
ſent to the commons, where it underwent a ſevere, 
and indeed impartial examination. Every allega- 
tion contained in it was diſproved, to the convic- 
tion of the public; and all the Scotch members, 
excepting one, voted againſt it. The miniſter, 
however,, made a point of carrying it through, and 
it was returned to the houſe of lords; but the pe- 
nalties of it were ſo much mollified, that they 
ſcarcely amounted to a cenſure. _ 

The oppoſition made by the Scotch members in 
the affair of Porteous, gained them but little cre- 
dit, becauſe it was thought that it proceeded from 
the fear of their not being re- elected by their con- 
ſtituents, or their meeting withha diſagreeable re- 


ception upon their return to their own country. 


1738. 


They continued, as formerly, to vote in all other 
reſpects for the court; but a firm oppoſition to 
the miniſter had, notwithſtanding, taken deep 
root in Scotland. | Xe 
It was managed clriefly by the dukes of Hamil- 
ton and Argyle, who were greatly aſſiſted by the 
unpopular meaſures which the government had 
purſued in the affair of the Spaniſh depredations, 
and that of the convention with that court. It was 
no 
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| no hard matter to perſuade the public of Scotland, 4. D. 2738. 
| that the government had, for ſeveral years, con- 
ſidered that country as no better than a nurſery for 
forty or fifty miniſterial dependents in parliament. 
Several members, who were returned to the houſe 
of Commons, were enemies to the miniſter, and 
contributed to the diſplacing him from his pAver 
In the year 1741. The removal of Sir Robert 1245. 
Walpole, who was immediately created earl of 
Orford, made but ſmall alteration in the ſtate of 
Scotland. In the war which broke out between 
England and France, many Scotch officers were 
employed, and the earl of Stair commanded the 
Britiſh forces under king George II. at the battle 
of Dettingen. But though every thing went on, 
to all appearance, very jmooth in that country, yet 
a very dangerous ferment was working in its bowels. 
The price of land was low, and numbers of 
gentlemen had hurt their fortunes, by endeavour- > 
ing to improve them, partly becauſe they were too 
Poor to carry their ſchemes into execution, and 
5 partly on account of the diſcouragements they met 
55 with in finding a vent for their commodities. E- 
| very branch of buſinels languiſhed; the efforts 
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n which many gentlemen made for bringing manu- 
” factures into reputation, by educating their ſons to 
1 manual profeſſions, proved fruitleſs; and it was in 
X vain for perſons of a more liberal education to ſeek 
5 for their livelihood in Scotland. The army was 
jy indeed open for their reception, but it could not re- 
1 ceive all who aſpired to beofficers, and a bloody war 


| raging on the continent between France'and Great ,,,, 
P Britain, the country was deſtitute of troops. Ma- 
ny heads of the clans, who had been ſuffered to 743. 


V live upon their eſtates, ſtill kept up dangerons 
3 correſpondencies with the abdicated family of the 
1 Stuarts; and being totally unemployed at home, 
0 | F they 
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4. D. g, they held frequent conſultations for bringing in 


the pretender, and inviting his ſon to head them. 
They were encouraged by the French court in 
all their treaſonable projects, and after negotiating 


backwards and forwards for about two years, the 
pretender's ſon arrived in France. His firſt in⸗ 


tention was to have landed with a body of troops 
in South Britain; but the vigilance of the Engliſh 


admirals having defeated that project, the young 


man embarked on board a ſmall frigate at Port St. 
Lazare; and being joined by the Elizabeth, a ſix- 
ty-ſix gun ſhip, he landed, but not without the 


greateſt danger of being intercepted, on the coaſt 


of Lochaber, where he \ was ſoon joined by a num- 
ber of followers. The principal perſons at- 
tending him, were, the marquis of Tullibardine, 
eldeſt brother to the duke of Athol, and one Sir 
Thomas Sheridan, tho? he had ſeveral other Scotch 
and Iriſh adventurers in his train. The firſt ac- 
counts of his landing was diſbelieved; nor did the 
government think 1 it real, till certain intelligence 
came, that he had ſurpriſed and diſarmed two 
companies of ſoldiers in the neighbourhood of 
Fort-William. The public of England was then far 
more alarmed than their danger required; and the 
ſucceſſes which the adventurer afterwards met 

with, were partly owing to the precipitant, and 
Aa eemes inconſiſtent reſolutions of thoſe in 
power. A body of troops were ſent for from Hol- 
land; but when they arrived, it was found that 
they were bound up by former capitulations, from 


acting againſt the French. Sir John Cope, who 


was commander in chief for the king in Scotland, 
aſſembled between two and three thouſand men, 
and marcned northwards, with intent to attack 
the rebels; but before he could arrive at Inver- 
neſs, they had given him the flip, and marching 
ſouthwards, proclaimed the pretender at Perth, 

Dun⸗ 
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Dundee, and other places, and the public money a. b. 1745. 
was ſeized for his uſe. © . 

The young pretender had been by this time 
joined by the duke of Perth, the viſcount Strath- 
allan, lord Nairn, lord George Murray, Cameron 
of Lochiel, and other perſons of diſtinction; tho? 
his followers, who were about four thouſand, 
were but poorly armed. They, however, ſeized 
the city of Edinburgh, without meeting any re- 
ſiſtance; but the treaſure belonging to the two 
banks, and the plate of the principal inhabitants 
were ſecured in the caſtle. All acts of govern- 
ment paſſed in the name of the old pretender, who 
appointed his ſon regent; and as ſoon as the latter 
heard that general Cope was landed at Dunbar, 
from Aberdeen, he marched his army eaſtward to 
fight him. Cope by this time was joined by two 
regiments of dragoons, and ſome well- affected 
Highlanders. He was furniſhed with a good 
train of artillery. His diſpoſitions were ſoldierly, 
and he had taken up an advantageous ground near 
Preitonpans. Early in the morning, he was at- 
tacked ſo funouſly by a column of the rebels, that 
his army was totally defeated in leſs than ten mi- 
nutes time, About five hundred of his men were 
killed on the field. Almoſt all his ſubalterns were 
made- priſoners; his military cheſt and artillery 
were taken, and himſelf, with ſome of his prin- 
cipal officers, fled to Berwick. The loſs of the 
rebels is ſaid not to have amounted to ſixty men, 
among whom were no perſon of note. gps 

The rebels acquired great credit by this cheap 
and unexpected victory; and the conſternationof the 
public was inexpreſſible. The levity and inexþe- 
rience of the young adventurer, joined to the va- 
nity and avarice of his followers, prevented their 
victory from being attended by the fatal conte- 
quences it portended, Inſtead of marching — 
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4. D. r745.reftly ſouthward, which they might have eaſily 
done, they trifled away their time at Edinburgh, 


in raiſing contributions, and in fruitleſs attempts 
to become maſters of the caſtle. This gave time 


for the duke of Argyle, the earls of Sutherland 


and Loudon, the lord Rae, the Grants, the Mon- 


ros, and other well- affected clans, to take the field, 


while proper diſpoſitions were making in the ſouth- 
ern parts for the defence of the government. On 
the other hand, ſhips were daily dropping into 
Montroſe and other harbours, with arms, men, 
and money, from France, for the uſe of the rebels. 


Lord Lovat, one of the moſt powerful noblemen 
in the north, was known to be well- affected to, if 


not embarked in, their cauſe. The earl of Kil- 
marnock, the lords Elcho, Balmerino, Ogilvie, 


Pitſligo, and other perſons of deſperate fortunes, 
joined them, but brought little real acceſſion of 


ſtrength to their party. At laſt, deſpairing to take 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, they marched ſouthwards, 
where they ſurpriſed the city and caſtle of Carliſle. 


The king, before this time, had alarmed his par- 


lament; and two armies were formed, one under 
general Wade, and the other under Sir John Ligo- 
nier, to prevent the progreſs of the rebels. The 
latter eluded the moſt active vigilance of the 
royaliſts; and advanced into England, being 
about five thouſand in number. They were fa- 
voured by a circumſtance which diſtreſſed the royal 
troops, for the ground was then covered with ſnow. 
Their marches were ſo rapid, that they even reach- 


ed Derby, which lies within fourſcore miles of 


London, without oppoſition. 

While the rebels lay at Derby, their leader and 
his followers had leiſure to reflect on the madneſs of 
their enterprize. They were ſurrounded on all 
hands by diſtreſs and danger, almoſt all England 


young 1 in arms againſt them. They had been pre- 
vented 
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vented from penetrating into Wales. They were ap. 1745. 


diſappointed in their hopes of being joined by the 
Engliſh Jacobites. Their expectations of remit- 
rances and re-inforcements from abroad had failed 
them; and no regard had been paid to the coun- 
{els of lord George Murray, and Cameron of Lo- 
chiel, the wiſeſt and the braveſt officers they had. 
After ſome conſultation, they reſolved to march 
back to Scotland; and, though the duke of Cum- 
berland, with Sir John Ligonier, commanded one 
army in the neighbourhood of Litchfield, and 
Wade another in Yorkſhire, they left Derby, on 
the 6th of December, and, excepting one ſkir- 
miſh at the village of Clifton, they reached Scot- 
land without oppoſition. They were purſued by 
the duke of Cumberland, who re-took the caſtle _ 
of Carliſle, and made the garriſon priſoners, on the 
30th of December, and ſoon after returned to Lon- 


The diſappointment of the rebels, and their 
precipitate retreat from England, inſtead of weak- 
ening, ſeemed to ſtrengthen their party; ſome 
piquets of the Iriſh, in the pay of France, had 


landed in Scotland, and the whole of their force 


now in arms, amounted to about nine thouſand 
men. They had the temerity to beſiege the caſtle 
of Stirling, which was defended, by general Blake- 
ney, and the good fortune to beat the royal army 
under general Hawley : but from that day their at- 
fairs declined. It was now thought proper to put 
the king's troops upon a more reſpectable footing, 
by giving them a royal leader, in the perſon of the 


young duke of Cumberland, who had a true mi- 


litary turn, and was greatly beloved in the artny. 
The ſudden arrival of the duke at Edinburgh, 
where he took the command of the army, confiſt- 


ing of fourteen battalions of infantry, two regi- 


ments of dragoons, and fifteen hundred High- 
landers ; 


A. D. 1746. 
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landers; and his advancing towards Stirling on 
the laſt of January, the rebels abandoned the ſiege 
of that caſtle, blew up their powder magazine, 
and retired towards Inverneſs by Badenoch. His 
royal highneſs having ſecured the paſſes of Stirling: 
and Perth, marched northwards, coaſt-ways ; 
and arriving at Aberdeen, he there held his head- 
quarters, till his men could be refreſhed, and put 
in a condition to march towards Inverneſs. Dur- 
ing the winter, many ſkirmiſhes happened, and 
chiefly to the advantage of the rebels. On the 0- 
ther hand, the earl of Sutherland ſurpriſed the earl 
of Cromarty, who had declared for the rebels, 
and made him and his followers priſoners, and a 
large ſum of money ſent from France to the rebels 


was intercepted by the government. 


In the mean while, the duke, whoſe men were 
in high ſpirits, had formed them to ſuch excellent 
diſcipline, that he may be ſaid to have left no- 
thing to chance. Upon his leaving Aberdeen in 
the beginning of April, he pointed his march to- 
wards the Spey, the banks of which the rebels 
might have diſputed with great advantages. They 
were preſumptuous enough to give him no oppoſi- 
tion, in hopes, as they gave out, of cutting off his 
retreat, after they had defeated his army. They were 
then lying at Culloden, about a mile from Inver- 
neſs, and their number about eight thouſand, 
but their heads diſtracted and divided among 
themſelves. While the duke was within ſeven 
miles of their army, they formed an idle project 
for ſurpriſing his troops in the night, and march- 
ed ſeven or eight miles for that purpoſe; in which 
they entirely Riled. In ſhort, every movement 
they made was tinctured with preſumption. Not- 
withſtanding the fatigue their army had ſuſtained 
in the night-time, they gave battle to his royal 
highneſs next day, though they were inferior 4 

| the 


the duke even as to numbers. The event was 4. p. 2746. 

ſuch as might have been expected. Only a part 
of the clans engaged, and their efforts were rather 
deſperate than brave. They were unable to with- 
ſtand the ſuperior fire, and the firm manceuyres 
of a diſciplined army fighting under the eye of a 
beloved general; and their firſt attack being repell- 
ed, their reſiſtance was feeble and contemptible. 
The French piquets ſurrendered themſelves priſoners 
of war, without firing a ſhot; three thouſand of 
the rebels are ſaid to have been killed upon the 
ſpot, or in the purſuit; and their leader fled to 
lord Lovat's houſe. It is not to be denied, 
that the exaſperated ſoldiery ſtained their laurels 
by inhumanity, and that many innocent perſons 
ſuffered the moſt cruel hardſhips with the guilty. 
The operations of fire and ſword were not always 
warranted by neceſſity, and were complained of, 
even by the beſt friends of the government. | 
The lords Kilmarnock, Balmerino, and Lovat, 
were made priſoners, and loſt their heads on Tow- 
er-hill, after a ſolemn trial by their peers, in Weſt- 
minſter-hall. The earl of Cromarty, and ſome 
other perſons of diſtinction, were pardoned or o- 
verlooked; but many of their inferiors were exe- 
cuted, after fair trials, in different parts of Eng- 
land. As to their leader, after he left lord Lo- 
vat's houſe, he ſuffered incredible hardſhips, in 
ſkulking from one part of that bleak country to 
another, to avoid the purſuit of his enemies, ani- 
mated by the immenſe rewards which had been 
put upon his head ; thirty thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling having been offered from England, and 
more than double that ſum from Ireland. Po- 
ſterity perhaps will not believe, that above 
twenty people, all of them Scotch Highland- 
ers, of both ſexes, and in the moſt abject needy 
Vol A. Gg g cCircum- 
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A. D. 746, circumſtances, were privy to his concealment, but 


reſiſted the temptation of his diſcovery; ſo that 
his eſcaping in a French ſhip to Nantes, after 
lurking about four months, was next to miraculous. 
Upon the death of his father, even the pope 
and the Romiſh clergy refuted to pay him any di- 
ſtinguiſhed honours ; ſo that he lives now in a low 
inglorious manner, and, to all appearance, has no 
friend, but his brother the cardinal of York. 

The prodigious alteration for the better that has 
happened to the people of Scotland, ſince the laſt re- 
bellion was ſuppreſſed, ſufficiently points out the 
cauſes of her former inſignificancy and poverty. 

Their capital miſtake lay in a ruinous adherence 
to the feudal forms and conſtitutions. This in- 
ſpired the natives with family- pride and pre- poſſeſ- 
ſions, and with an utter contempt for commerce, 
manufactures, and, in many places, for agriculture, 
The government of England, from the time of the 
union, to that of Mr. Pelham's adminiſtration, 
was no leſs miſtaken in the ideas they had formed 
of the diſpoſition of the Scots. That great mini- 
ſter removed thoſe miſtakes, by patronizing every 
meaſure that could give the Scots a reliſh for in- 
duſtry and application to all the arts, ſo as to re- 
move their national prejudices; and he ſucceeded 
ſo well, that Scotland turniſhed above ſeventy 
thouſand as good men as ever went into a fleet or 
a field during the laſt war. If ſome late incidents 
have created in the minds of the lower ranks of the 
Engliſh, a diſlike to Scotland, without the ſmall- 
eſt apparent reaſon, or without bringing a ſingle 
fact to juſtify their ſurmiſes, we mult truſt to the 
rectitude of the Engliſh government, and the du- 
tiful behaviour of the Scots themſelves, for re- 
moving them, and for completing the purpoſes of 
the umon, by making both nations one people. 
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Have been obliged, from the nature of my ſub- 
ject, to incorporate ſo much of the eccleſiaſ- 
tical with the civil hiſtory of Scotland, in the 
preceding part of this work, that a few pages are 
ſufficient to give the reader all that is neceſſary for 
an adequate 1dea of church-affairs in Scotland. 
There is an obvious reaſon for believing, that See vol. L 
the Chriſtian religion found an early acceſs into“ 
Scotland, (though it has, I apprehend, been over- 
looked by former hiſtorians,) which is, that it was 
natural for Chriſtians to fly, during their firſt per- 
ſecutions, to thoſe countries where they were the 
leaſt liable to be attacked by the Roman arms. 
This is a conſideration that does honour to the in- 
dependency of the Scots at thoſe periods; but per- 
haps, like their civil, great part of their eccleſi- 
aſtical, hiſtory is raiſed upon doubtful foundations; 
and it would be of very little uſe to give a dry ca- 
talogue of biſhops, ſaints, and miracles, that are 
warranted only by tradition, The regiſter of the 
book of the priory of St. Andrew's, which 1s quot- 
ed by Sir Robert Sibbald, is the beſt evidence nale 
which I know of concerning the Culdees, who, I 
think, were the firſt regular Chriſtian clergy in 
Scotland; nor do I imagine it to be of importance, 
whether the chief of them, Regulus, was an ab- 
: „ bot 
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bot or a biſhop. I am of opinion, that they were 
ſo deſigned from two Celtic words, which ſignify a 


black hood; for nothing can be more ridiculous 


than the etymologies aſſigned to the name by Bu- 
chanan, and other writers. Their great and moſt 
early benefactor was Hungus, king of the Picts; 
and their chief reſidence was in St. Andrew's, or 
its neighbourhood, according to the above mention- 
ed regiſter. Their next benefactor was Brude, the 
laſt king of the Picts, who gave them the iſle of 
Lochleven, as king Malcolm and his queen did 
the town of Balchriſtie. They were long 1n vaſt 
reputation for the ſanctity of their manners, and 
the purity of their religion; and, 1f we are to judge 
candidly, they were all of them preſbyters, and 
did not practiſe auricular confeſſion, and many ce- 
remonies afterwards introduced by the church of 
Rome. 

They ſeem to have been a kind of monks, but 
under regulations; and, according to many evidences 
from Alcuin, Bede, and other authors, they were 
totally averſe to Romiſh ſuperſtitions. They ſeem 
to have kept poſſeſſion cf the town of Balchriſtie, 


as well as of Kirkneſs, which was given them by 


Macbeth, ſon of Finlay, and other very conſider- 
able diſtricts, for ſeveral ages. Their ſtate of e- 
quality rendered them obnoxious to the Engliſh 
and French clergy, who called them Scotchmen 
who ordained into ſacred orders without licence 
from their ſuperiors; but calling themſelves bi- 
ſhops, that is overſeers. When the Romiſh in- 
tereſt prevailed in Scotland, and got footing at 
court, ſome of the Culdees conformed themſelves 
to the papal uſurpations. But by that time they 
had exceeded the bounds of Fife, and had poſſeſ- 
ions throughout almoſt all Scotland. A married 
man might become a Culdee; but after profeſſing 
himſelf ſuch, he could not Keep his wife, or any 
| h ſuſpected 
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ſuſpected woman in his houſe. The wars between 


the Scots, the Pits, and the Danes, gave the firſt 
blow to their order. The latter were Heathens, 


and put the moſt eminent Culdees to death; but 
their places were not ſupplied by men of equal 
learning and ſanctity as their predeceſſors were. 


The Scotch antiquaries and hiſtorians agree, that 
their chief perſon had the title of epiſcopus, or bi- 
ſhop; and that he had an equal ſhare of the offer- 
ings made at the altar; but that this epiſcopus act- 
ed only as overſeer of the others, who were atten- 
dants upon the poor, and miniſtered to their wants, 
the divine ſervice being performed by their over- 
ſeer. In proportion as the ſanctity of their order 
declined, their perſecutions encreaſed; for we are 
told, that they were plundered by the Pictiſn 
princes, and others, of many of the eſtates confer- 
red upon them, till they were reſtored by king 
Alexander I. Hiſtorians are indeed of opinion, and 
the authority of the records they write from, ſeems 
to be unqueſtionable, that their overſeer or biſhop 
was choſen by themſelves, and that he was known 
by the name of Scotorum epiſcopus. 

When the Romiſh ceremonies prevailed, about 
the reign of Malcolm Canmore, and a papal hier- 
archy was introduced, that prince divided Scotland 


into dioceſes, each of which was to be governed 


by a biſhop, ordained according to the Roman ri- 
tual. Popery, therefore, may be ſaid to have 
been of a late inſtitution in Scotland. Its firſt a- 
poſtle was Palladius, who was ſent thither by pope 
Celeſtine, on pretence of combating the errors of 
Pelagianiſm. His chief reſidence was at Fordun 
in the county of Mearns; but the Culdees made a 
vigorous defence againſt the invaſions of the Ro- 
miſh church, till the year 1273, when William 
Wiſhart was preferred from the ſee of Glaſgow, to 
that of St. Andrew's. Urban IV. was then pope, 
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and found the ſtate of religion in Scotland moſt 
dreadfully ſhattered by the ambition of church- 
men. The archbiſhop of York pretended to a 

metropolitical power over the Scotch Romiſh pre- 
lates, which never had been ſubmitted to; and 

Vol. II. p. we have already ſeen the noble ſtand made by king 

3. Alexander III. againſt the encroachments of the 
pope's legate, who pretended his legantine com- 
miſſion extended to Scotland, as well as England. 
All the particulars of that prince, and his clergy's 
independency upon the pope's temporal power, can 

admit of no diſpute. As we have repreſented it 
nia. in the former part of our hiſtory, it now remains 
that we give fome account of the eccleſiaſtical 
councils, a chronological index of the national 
councils of the church of Scotland, from that ac- 
curate writer, Innes. | | 

Innes's En- (C 1. The firſt of this kind that I find recorded 

Wye in hiſtory, was under the reign of Kenneth Mac- 

Alpin, about the year of our Lord 850: among 

theſe laws, which“ Fordun calls Leges Macalpinæ, 

as they are fet down by + Boece, there are ſome 

ſtatutes concerning eccleſiaſtical matters, which 
were, no doubt, made in an aſſembly, with the 
concurrence of the biſhops; as it was the univerſal 
diſcipline of the church in thoſe times, that no ec- 
cleſiaſtical laws could be enacted without epiſcopal 
authority and concurrence. And though we have 
now no farther accounts of theſe laws, than what 
the two. above-mentioned writers, and Winton 
contain, it cannot be reaſonably doubted of ; but 
that this victorious king would not fail, upon the 
union of the Pictiſn and Scottiſh Kingdoms, after 
the confuſions of war were over, to make new 
laws for his united kingdoms, proper to heal all 
inteſtine diſcords. It is moſt likely, that theſe 


* Fordun, lib. 4. c. 8. Pp. 293. edit. Hearne, 
1 Boeth, Hiſt. fol. 208. 1ſt edit. 


laws 
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laws were made at Scone, where king Kenneth had 
ſettled the chief ſeat of his united kingdom. 

„ 2, We have a more certain account of ano- 
ther council or aſſembly, holden alſo at Scone X, 
the ſixth year of the reign of our king Conſtantin, 
{on of Eth, (A. D. 906) in which the king Con- 
ſtantin, and Kellach the biſhop, with the Scots, 


ſolemnly vowed to obſerve the laws and diſcipline 


of faith, the rig ats of the churches, and of the go- 
ſpel, on a little hill, called from thence Collis cre- 
dulitatis, (Knol creidimh, I ſuppoſe, in the vulgar 
language), near the royal city of Scone. - It is like 
it was the ſame place ſo famous afterwards by the 
name of the Mute-hill of Scone; in Latin, Om- 
nis terra. 

« 3. During the reign of Malcolm Keanmore, 


about A. D. 1073, or 1074, ſeveral national 


councils were held in Scotland by the pious zeal of 
his royal conſort St. Margaret , as Turgot, (who, 
it is like, aſſiſted himſelf at theſe councils), relates 
in her life, for the re-eſtabliſhing eccleſiaſtical diſ- 
cipline, and the reformation of manners. Some 
extracts of the canons of theſe councils are ſet 
down by Turgot. But the whole acts and canons 
at length, were, no doubt, depoſited either at 
Dunfermline, founded in this reign, or at St. An- 
drew's. 5 | 

« 4. A. D. 1126, under the reign of king Da- 
vid I. a council holden at Roxburgh, by the car- 
dinal legate, John of Crema. Decem Scriptores 
Angle, col. 252. Z | 


* In VI. anno (regni ſui) Conſtantinus, rex (filius Edit) & 
Kellechus epiſcopus leges diſciplinaſque fidei, atque jura ecęleſia- 
rum, evangeliorumque pariter cum Scottis in colle credulitatis 
prope regali civitate Scoan (fic) devoverunt cuſtodiri: ab hoc die 
collis hoc (nomen) meruit, i. e collis credulitatis. V. Innes's ap- 

pend. n. 3. 


4 + Vita S. Margaretz reginz in actis ſanctor. Boland ad 10 
un. 
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«5. A. D. 1138, in the fame reign, another 
national council of the biſhops of Scotland, holden 
by the legate Alberic, at Carliſle, where, in thoſe 


days, king David kept ordinarily his court. De- 


cem Scriptores Angl. col. 264. 

4“ 6. A. D. 117), a national BEEN at Edin- 
burgh, holden by the cardinal legate Winian, with 
the biſhops of Scotland, in which many ancient 
canons were renewed, and new ones enacted, 
Chron. Maylr. hoc anno & Fordun, edit. Hearne, | 

Oy" - 
;þ i K. D. 2201} in Deca a national 
et e holden at Perth, by John de Salerno, 
cardinal-legate, in which many canons were made. 
Chr. Maylr. Hoveden, p. 468. &c. | 

„ 8. A. D. 1206, a national council, (called 
in the original writ, Synodis generalis), holden at 
Perth, in April. Ex charta penes Vieecomitem de 
Arbuthnot 

. A. D. 1211, a national council holden at 
Perks by William, biſhop of St. Andrew's, Wal- 
ton, biſhop of Glaſgow, and the other biſhops of 
Scotland. Scotichron. Paſlaten. in Biblioth. Re- 
gia Londin. lib. 9. c. 78. | 


* 10. A. D. 1221, James, canon of St. Vic- 


tor at Paris, penitentiary of the pope, and legate 


to Scotland, held a national council of all the pre- 
lates of Scotland, at Perth, during four days, in 
the month of February. Scotichron. idem. hb. g. 


2. . 


A. D. 1223, a mandate of pope Honorius III. 


the 19th of May, the ninth of his pontificate, to 


all the biſhops of Scotland ; by which, after hav- 
ing told them, that whereas he had been informed 
by ſome of them, that, for want of a metropoli- 
tan, by whoſe authority they might regularly hold 
provincial councils, the canons were not duly ob- 
ſerved, and many other abuſes happened ; N 

ore 
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fore he enjoins them, that ſince they had not a 


metropolitan, they ſhould convene, by his autho- 
rity, to celebrate provincial councils; which, ſays 
the pope, ought not to be omitted. Ex Chartu- 
lar. vet. Moravien. fol. 11. & Chartular. Aber- 
don. fol. 25. in Biblioth. Jurid. Edinb. 

© 11, In conſequence of this mandate, and up- 
on receiving it, the biſhops held a * national or 
provincial council of all the prelates of the king- 


dom, in which they regulated the form of holding 


it; and enacted, 1*, That, according to the Þ ca- 
nons of the church, a provincial council ſhould be 
holden every year, at which all the biſhops, ab- 
bots, and priors, n aſſiſt, to regulate all ec- 
cleſiaſtical affairs. 2% That at each + council a 
conſervator, being Fo of the biſhops, ſhould be 
choſen by common conſent to preſide, inſtead of 
a metropolitan; and who, in that quality, ſhould 
puniſh all the tranſgreſſors of the ſtatutes of the 
councils, and by the authority of the ſame. go, 
That || at each council the biſhops ſhall preach by 


turns, beginning by the biſhop of St. Andrew's, 


&c. 

& {x 2.;.I1n. the Chartulary of Murray we have an 
account of another national council, indicted to be 
holden ** in domo Fratrum Prædicatorum de Perth, 
on Wedneſday before the feaſt of St. Luke, in 
October, but without the date of the year; only 
it muſt have been ſome years after A. D. 1230, 
when the Black Friars firſt came into Scotland. 
However, in this act we have the form of the bi- 


ſhop- conſervator, his indicting or convocating the 
yearly council, authoritate conſervatoria, as the act 


* Statuta generalia eccleſiæ Scoticanz, Can. I. in Chartule A- 


verd. ſupra. 
+ Tbid. - 
+ Ibid, Can. II. 
|| Ibid, 
** Chartul. vet Moravien fol. 93. in Bibl. Jurid. Ed. 
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bears, by a letter to each biſhop, charging him to 
give his preſence at ſuch a place, (which was com- 
monly the convent of the Black Friars of Perth) 
on ſuch a day, with continuation of days; toge- 
ther with the abbots and priors, the proctors of 
chapters, colleges, and convents of his dioceſe, 
there to treat of the reformation of the ſtate of the 


Bahurch Sc. | | 
I call all theſe councils national, becauſe they 


were compoſed of the biſhops, prelates, proctors 


of the chapters, and of all the clergy of the king- 
dom; though, in the preciſe language of the ca- 
non law, theſe councils, being held by the biſhop- 
conſervator, inſtead of a metropolitan, and ſo by 
an archiepiſcopal authority, according to the pope's 
mandate, they are called by the pope, and by the 
biſhops themſelves, provincial councils; and, by 
our parhaments, parhaments general, or general 


| provincial councils. 


13. A. D. 1239, the cardinal-legate Otho, 


having at laſt obtained leave of king Alexander II. 


(who, two years before, had abſolutely refuſed 


to ſuffer any legate to enter his kingdom), came 
into Scotland about the end of September, held a 
national council at Edinburgh, the 19th day of 

October, and departed in the beginning of No- 


vember. Scotichr. Paſlat. hb. ix. c. 54. 
e 14. A. D. 1242, a national council held at 


Perth.  Scotichr. Paflat. lib. ix. c. 59. 


* 15. A. D. 1268, Othobon, cardinal-legate 


in England, cited the biſhops of Scotland to a 
council, which he was to hold in England; two of 
them went as deputies from the reſt, but refuſed 
to accept of the canons of his council; and being 
returned home, they, with all the reſt of the bi- 
ſhops and clergy. of Scotland, held a national 


Matth. Paris,” p. 301. 5 
5 council 
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council of their own, in their uſual manner, at 
Perth. Scotichr. lib. x. c. 25. 

e 46. A. N 173. a national council at Perth, 
Scotichr. lib. x. c. 33. 

S N. 3A EEE council at t Perth, 
in preſence of Bagimond, the pope's nuncio, who 
came to collect the taxations of all benefices, and 
ſettled a roll of thoſe taxations, that ſerved for a 
rule in following times, to which our acts of Far- 
liament * refer. Scotichr. lib. x. c. 3 ä 

6 18. A. D. 1280, a national council — 3-8 
at the Black Friars of Perth, on Monday after St. 
Bartholomew's day, in Auguſt; mentioned in a 
ſentence of Archibald, biſhop of Murray, this 
year. Chartular. vet. Ecel. Moravien. fol. 46. in 
Bibl. Jurid. Edin. 10 

* 19. A. D. 1310. a national council holden at 
Dundee, in which, among other acts, king Ro- 
bert Iſt's right to the crown is aſſerted, by > the 
biſhops 1 clergy of Scotland. Independeney, 


by Mr. Anderſon, append. num. 12. 


“ 20. A. D. 1321, a national council holden 
at Perth in July, mentioned in the rolls of king 
Robert I. n. 85. Ex Collect. Comitis de Pan- 
mure, p. 65. | 

21. A. D. 1234, a ind council holden in 
March, at Scone : it is called in the act, Generale 
Concilium. Mentioned in a writ in the Chartu- 
lary of Glaſgow, of this year. 

% 22. A. D. 1420, a national council holden 
the 16th of July, at the Black Friars of Perth, by 
William, biſhop of Dumblain, conſervator; and, 


in that q9 uality, preſident of the council. T here is 
0 


an act of this council, concerning the quotes of 
teſtament; but the act is more conſiderable, be- 
cauſe it deſcribes the form of the council, which is 


* Jam, III. parl, 6. c. 44. Jain IV. parl. 4. c. 39. 
H h It 2: there 
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there called, Synodis Provincialis & Concilium 
generale Cleri Regni Scotiæ, with the names of 


the biſhops preſent in perſon, or by procurator, 
Sc. Among other things it appears, that the de- 
2 0 


crees or ſtatutes were ſealed. by all the biſhops 
ſeals. This act is in the original Chartulary of 


Brechin, penes Comitem de Panmure, fol. 62. 


« 22. A. D. 1457, a national council at Perth, 
in which, among other acts, a declaration was 
made concerning the king's right of nomination 
to benefices during vacancies of biſhopricks, 
&c. Records of Parliament of King James III. 


0-75. 


cc 


424. A. D. 1459, a national council holden 
in July, at Perth, by Thomas, biſhop of Aber- 
deen, conſervator; and in that quality preſident of 


the council: in which the aforeſaid declaration 
Vas renewed. Records of Parliament as above. 


4 25. A. D. 1487. I find, in a chartulary of 
Arbroth, a deputation made by the abbot and 
convent of that 7 of procurators to aſſiſt at 


a general or national council, to be holden this 
Fear at St. Andrew's. Chartular. maj. Aberbroth. 
fol. 115. in Bibl. Jurid. Edinb. FE 


* 


* 26. A. D. 1512. a national council holden 
at Edinburgh. Mentioned by biſhop Leſlie in his 


I 


Hiftory of Scotland, p. 356. 
27. A. D. 1536. a national, or, as it is call- 


ed in the act, a general provincial council of Scot- 
land, to be holden the 1ſt day of March next to 


come, 1 536, in the Black Friars at Edinburgh, 
by the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's; ordered by act 
perliament, in Jan. 1535. Records of Parliament 


of King James V. fol. 8, 


228. A.D.'1546, a national council holden 
at Edinburgh, by cardinal Beaton, archbiſhop of 
St. Andrew's, and primate, for the reformation of 

= Pn HET. 5 HE . * N 8 8 the 
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the lives and manners « of churchmen. Buchanan 8 


HFiſt. lib. xv. 


* 29. A. D. 1549, a national council begun 
at Lithgo in Auguſt, and transferred in Septem- 
ber to Edinburgh, holden by John Hamilton, 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, and primate, for gre- 
formation of the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. 

30. A. D. 1552, a national council holden 
at Edinburgh, in January, by the ſame archbiſhop. 


It was in this council that the Larger Catechiſm, 
printed at St. Andrew's in Aug. following by this 


archbiſhop's order, was approved. Lefl. Hiſt. p. 476. 
231. A. D. 1559, the laſt national council of 
Scotland, holden at Edinburgh, in March, by the 
fame archbiſhop, for reformation of eccleſiaſtical 


diſcipline. Leſl. Hiſt. p. 504-505.” 


Beſides thoſe national councils, an aſſembly of 
the council, or provincial council, was held every 


year; but, through the ravages of the reformers, 


their proceedings are loſt, But I am now to re- 
ſume the hiſtory of the Culdees, who, as I have 
already obſerved, were a body of clergy entirely 
diſtinct from that of the Romiſh- church. Their 
order began to recover itſelf under Alexander I. 
and they enlarged their church at St. Andrew's. 
The expences of this building ſeems to have brok- 


en 1n upon the ceconomy of their finances, and the 


Romiſh clergy, particularly the biſhop of Carliſle, 


by ſupplying their wants, omitted nothing that 


could bring them within the pale of their hierar- 
chy. They ſucceeded fo well, that their head em- 
braced the ceremonies introduced by St. Auſtin 
among the Saxons, and conformed to the church 
of Rome in the modes of keeping Eaſter, chryſm, 
and tonſure; and even received benediftion from 
the biſhop of York. David I. with all his virtues, 
was a ſlave to the church of Rome, having been edu- 


cared in England, He therefore made] it a principle 


of 
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See Vol, I. Of conſcience to diſplace the Culdees from the go- 


p. 324. 


Spot ſwood. 
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vernment of the church, and winked at the intru- 
ſions. of the archbiſhop. of York upon the Scottiſh 
clergy. His liberality to the popiſh prieſts knew 
no bounds. , He erected the biſhopricks of Roſs, 
Brechin, Dunkeld, Dumblane, with the abbeys of 
Jedburgh, Kelſo, Melroſe, Newbottle, Holy- 
rood-houſe, Kinloſs, Cambus- Kenneth, Dundren- 
nan, and Holmecultram in Cumberland; he found- 
ed likewiſe two religious houſes at Newcaſtle, one 
for the Benedictines, another for the White Monks; 
and for profeſſed virgins two monaſteries, one at 
Berwick, and another at Carliſle: all which he 
provided with competent revenues. 

The head Culdee, biſhop Robert, died about the 
year 1159, and by degrees the Culdees weredepriv- 
ed of voting for a biſhop of St Andrew's, or rather 
that ſee was uſurped by the popiſh clergy, and 
the Culdee power was reduced to that of electing 
their own head. They preſerved, however, a con- 


ſiderable part of their eſtates, and aſſerted their 


any purity of doctrine, and ſubmitted to the prac- 


ancient privileges with ſo much ſpirit, that the 
Romiſh clergy reſolved. upon their utter deſtruc- 
tion. After the death of William Wiſhart, who 
had ſhut them out of all ſhare in his election, his 
ſucceflor, William Fraſer, followed his example, 


but not without violent oppoſition from the Cul- 


dees. I am apt to believe, (and indeed the thing 
ſpeaks itſelf), that this oppoſition of the Culdees 
to the eſtabliſhed church, was privately encourag- 
ed by many of the great men, and by the kings 
themſelves, who were not implicitly devoted to 
the.church of Rome, and ſerved to eftabliſh that 
veryremarkable independency upon the popiſh ſee, 


to which all the other powers of Europe ſubmit- 


ted, and which the kings of Scotland alone durſt 
diſpute. The latter did not, indeed, pretend to 


tice 


the civil an 


or 8COTLAND. 
tice of all the Romiſh ceremonies and ſuperſtitions. 
They took care, however, to the honour of their 
nobility and Fropee, to preſerve the line between 


and ſpiritual power, which, in all coun- 
tries round them, had been obliterated by papal 
avarice and ambition. MR tes od Pa 


_ 


About the year 1219, the popiſh intereſt in 


Scotland received a ſtrong reinforcement by the 


introduction of the orders of St. Dominick and St. 


Francis. We have already ſeen the noble conduct see vol. I. 
of Alexander II. with regard to the church of. 


Rome; but, as the introduction of thoſe orders 


was a matter purely ſpiritual, he did not think 


himſelf at liberty to oppoſe it, though he did the 
contributions which cardinal Egidius the legate 


attempted to make in his kingdom, as I have men- 
ſucceſſors happened not to inherit the fame noble 
caſt of independency upon the pope. It muſt, 


tioned in the hiſtory of that ſpirited prince. His 1bia, p. 335. 


notwithſtanding, be acknowledged, that even the 


Scotch biſhops, though they hated the Culdees, 


light as to the affairs of the Culdees. He publiſhed. his Hi 


joined with the nobility in their oppoſition to pa- 


pal encroachments ; bur they daily gained ground 


through the bigotry of their ſovereigns. In 1280, 


Fraſer, who, as I have obſerved, had been elect- 


ed to the biſhoprick of St. Andrew's, ſubmitted 
to be conſecrated at Rome by pope Nicholas HI. 
and the Culdees, whom I muſt ſtill keep my eye 
upon, as the champions of Scotland againſt pope- 
ry, again renewed their claims, but with what ſuc- 
ceſs does not appear“. They had a difference 


Sir Robert Sibbald, though he had no great critical know- 
Jedge as an hiſtorian or antiquary, is, I acknowledge, m 2 
Fife, many years before his death; and he there appeals tothe 
large regiſter in the priory of St. Andrew's, in the appendix of 
which there is a paper, entitled, Relatio quid acciderit de controuer- 
lia pift mortem Willielmi Fraſer, epiſcopi, & inflrumentum de ea m_ 
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with the biſhop of St. Andrew's, concerning ſome 
lands towards the ſouth of the Forth, for ſo the 
Mare Scoticum, or Scot-water, was termed ; and 
it was decided by Randolph, the regent earl of 
Murray, probably againſt them. The reader who 


has conſulted the preceding hiſtory of Scotland, 


can be at no loſs to account for the great aſcenden- 
cy which the papal authority had in Scotland, 
though without j impairing the civil rights of the 
kingdom, during the reigns of the immediate ſuc- 


ceſſors of Robert Bruce, and we are not to be ſur- 


priſed, if a private body of clergy, as the Culdees 
then were, were born down by the papacy, which 
the greateſt monarchs could not withſtand. _ 
Sibbald mentions a record in the Lawyer's $ 11 
brary, of a hearing before the abbot of Dumferm- 
ling, between the prior and convent of St. An- 
drew's, on the one part; and Mr. Adam Malkar- 
wiſtun, who pretended to be provoſt of the church 
of the holy Mary, in the city of St. Andrew 8, 
and the Culdees, who affirmed that they were ca- 
nons, and their vicars, on the other. This cauſe 
came, by way of appeal, into the court, and the 
reader cannot doubt, that the poor Culdees were 
non- ſuited. If this record, however, is genuine, 
it affords a noble proof of their reſiſtance, to papal 
uſurpation. Spotſwood informs us, that, ſo late 
as the year 1298, the Culdees oppoſed the ad- 
vancement of biſhop Lamberton to the ſee of St. 
Andrew's ;. and that as many Culdees as became 


(the date'is manifeſtly a miſtake of the printer); Another paper 
of the ſame index is entitled, Deci/io Controverſie inter Keledeos & 


Epiſcopum, de Furiſdiftione 4 7 er Th. Ranulphum Gardianum citra 


mare Scoticum, Anno 1309. e title of another paper is, Petitio 
Keledeorum & ſubbjrctio eorum Boese S. Andriæ. Notwithſtanding 


the miſtakes of the above dates, which are not unuſual in books 


ſo incorrectly printed as that of Sibbald, I mult ſuppoſe that 
this regiſter was extant in his time, and perhaps is now, for (if I 
war pad "_ he died * * N 1720. 


6 : 


O F SCOTLAND: 


canons, that is, popiſh clergymen, were, by_a 
compromiſe made, by David I. admitted to vote 
in the election of a biſhop. This privilege, tho? 


it ſeems to have been the aut ſtroke that affected 


the Culdees as electors, Was afterwards evaded, ,or 


rather aboliſhed. by the pope's bull, for admitting 
none into the convent without the conſent of: the 


prior, who was a Romaniſt, and the majority of 


the canons. This effectually excluded the Cul- 
dees from all ſhare in the election; but their pro- 


voſt, William Cumin, was ill enough adviſed to 


appeal the cauſe of his confrateraity to N 


This was a fatal ſtep for the Culdees, becauſe it 
admitted, in matters of election, a paramount 
power in the pope, which their predeceſſors had 
always oppoſed. From that time the Culdees 


made no figure, and their order became extinct by 
degrees. About this period happened the extinction 


of the order of knights-templars in Scotland. 
Lamberton proved a wile prelate, and a great pa- 
triot. . This age gave birth to the famous John 
Duns, {9 called from a town of that name in 
Merns. The Engliſh writers contend, that he 


was their countrymen, and it feems to be admit- 


ted, that he received his education in England. 

By the character of his philoſophy, he attained the 

name of Doctor Subtilis, or the. Subtle Doctor. 
The reader, perhaps, may think, that I ought 


to mention, in an eccleſiaſtical hitory, the names 


of many other learned men, who are faid to have 
flouriſhed in Scotland at or before this time. I 


very readily acknowledge, that learned men do 
honour to every country; but 1 cannot help 


thinking, that the Scotch biographers claim ma- 
ny men of learning, who have no title to that di- 


ſtinction, and that both Dempſter and Mackenzie - 


have inrolled in their works many writers, Scatch- 
men, who had no claim upon that country for 


Vol.. X. 11 ir 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
with the biſhop of St. Andrew's, concerning ſome 
lands towards the ſouth of the Forth, for ſo the 
Mare Scoticum, or Scot-water, was termed ; and 
it was decided by Randolph, the regent earl of 
Murray, probably againſt them. The reader who 
has conſulted the preceding hiſtory of Scotland, 
can be at no loſs to account for the great aſcenden- 
cy which the papal authority had in Scotland, 
though without impairing the civil rights of the 
kingdom, during the reigns of the immediate ſuc- 


ceſſors of Robert Bruce, and we are not to be ſur- 


priſed, if a private body of clergy, as the Culdees 
then were, were born down by the papacy, which 
the greateſt monarchs could not withſtand. _ 

Sibbald mentions a record in the Lawyer's Li- 
brary, of a hearing before the abbot of Dumferm- 
ling, between the prior and convent of St. An- 
drew's, on the one part; and Mr. Adam Malkar- 
wiſtun, who pretended to be provoſt of the church 
of the holy Mary, in the city of St. Andrew's, 
and the Culdees, who affirmed that. they Were Ca- 
nons, and their vicars, on the other. This cauſe 
came, by way of appeal, into the court, and the 
reader cannot doubt, that the poor Culdees were 
non- ſuited. If this record, however, is genuine, 
it affords a noble proof of their reſiſtance to papal 
uſurpation. Spotſwood informs us, that, «ſo late 


as the year 1298, the Culdees oppoſed the ad- 


vancement of biſhop Lamberton to the ſee of St. 
Andrew's ,, and that as many Culdees as became 


(che date is manifeſtly a miſtake of the printer). Another paper 
of the ſame index is entitled, Decifio Controwverſie inter Keledeos & 


Epiſcopum, de Juriſdictione ag er Th. Ranulphum Gardianum citra 


mare Scoticum, Anno 1309. e title of another paper is, Petitio 
Keledeorum & ſubjrctio eorum 2 5 S. Andriæ. Notwithſtanding 


the miſtakes of the above dates, which are not unuſual in books 


ſo incorrectly printed as that of. Sibbald, I mult ſuppoſe that 
this regiſter was extant in his time, and perhaps i is now, for (if I 
* not) he died 10 __ your 1960 


8 canons, 
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canons, that is, popiſh cler ymen, were, by a 
compromiſe made by David I. admitted to vote 
in the election of a biſhop. This privilege, tho? 


it ſeems to have been the felt ſtroke that affected 


the Culdees as electors, Was afterwards evaded, or 


rather aboliſhed. by the] pope's bull, for admitting 
none into the convent without the conſent of the 


prior, who was a Romanift, and the majority of 


the canons. This effectually excluded the Cul- 


dees from all ſhare in the election; but their pro- 
voſt, William Cumin, was ill enough adviſed to 


appeal the cauſe of his confrateraity e 


This was a fatal ſtep for the Culdees, becauſe it 
admitted, in matters of election, a paramount 
power in the pope, which their predeceſſors had 


always oppoſed. From that time the Culdees 
made no figure, and their order became extinct by 


degrees. About this period happened the extinction 
of the order of knights-templars in Scotland. 
Lamberton proved a wiſe prelate, and a great pa- 
triot. This age gave birth to the famous John 
Duns, ſo called from a town of that name in 
Merns. The Engliſh writers contend, that he 
was their countrymen, and it ſeems to be admit- 
ted, that he received his education in England. 
By the character of his philoſophy, he attained the 
name of Doctor Subtilis, or the Subtle Doctor. 
The reader, perhaps, may think, that I ought 


to mention, in an eccleſiaſtical hitory, the names 
of many other learned men, who are faid to have 


flouriſhed in Scotland at or before this time. I 
very readily acknowledge, that learned men do 
honour to every country; but I cannot help 


thinking, that the Scotch biographers claim ina- 


ny men of learning, who have no title to that di- 


ſtinction, and that both Dempſter and Mackenzie : 


have inrolled in their works many writers, Scatch- 
men, who had no claim upon that country for 
Yor. X. FTE . "their 
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Boniface. 
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their birth. The'place of the nativity of others 


is at beſt doubtful, and ſome of their literati re- 
flect diſgrace on learning by their zeal and bigotry. 
I ſhall, however, mention ſome of the moſt re- 
markabie, whoſe virtues and talents did honour 
to their country. 

I fee no realon for not ſuppoſing the famous Pe- 


lagius to be a Scotchman. It is not my province 


to enter into a diſquiſition of his merits as a divine, 
and the author of a fect, but he certainly was a 
man of great penetration; he reaſoned accurately; 
his ſentiments were generous and manly, and the 
greateſt maſters in philoſophy have embraced 0 
opinions under different modes. It is moſt 

bable that he was a Cumbrian, or Iriſh Scot, ah 
he is ſaid to have been born in the year 354. One 
Columbanus is ſaid to have been abbot of Bobio 
and Luxevil. The Iriſh. claim him for their coun- 
tryman, but the acquiſition would do them no 


great honour, for we know little more of him 


than that he was engaged in the ridiculous contro- 
verſy about Eaſter, and other trifles of that kind. 
and that he died in exile in 613. Many authors 
have mentioned St. Boniface, archbiſhop of Mentz, 
and the apoſtle of Germany, as a Scotchman. The 
Engliſh, upon at leaſt equal authority, claim him 


for their countryman. He flouriſhed about the 
year 730. Fhere ſeems to be more reaſon for 


maintaining, that Johannes Scotus Erigena was a 

native of Ayr i in the welt of Scotland. He was 
deeply concerned about the year 844, in the con- 
troverſy about the euchariſt, and the doctrine of 


tranſubſtantiation; and he had the honour to write 


a book, by command of Charles the Bald, againſt 
the rt Paſchaſius, who firſt broached that doc- 


trine. This book became afterwards very famous, 
and the author is often quoted under the name of 


Bertram, by the heads of the reformation, It had 


the 


<4 


„ 

the honour to be put in o the Index Expurgatorius 
by the council of Trent, but it met afterwards with 
more quarter from Roman Catholic writers. Af- 
ter all, it is not certain whether Bertram and John 
Scot were the ſame; the latter undoubtedly wrote 
a book upon that ſubject, but ſome ſay it is loſt. 
This is the John Scot, who, after teaching for 
three years at Oxford, retired, according to our 
Engliſh hiſtorians, to Malmſbury, and was there 
murdered by his ſcholars; but Mackenzie denies 
him to have been the ſame. 

Albin, the founder of the univerſity of p Albin. 
moſt probably was a Cumbrian Scot, and he ap- 
pears to have been a different perion from Alcuine, 
tutor to Charles the Great. He wrote, by that 
prince's order, in defence of image-worthip, which 
he diſtinguiſhed from that of idols. He flouriſh- 
ed about the year 824, and died at Pavia. Con- 
temporary with them was Clement, who is ſaid to Clement, 
have been the firſt founder of the univerſity of Pa- 
ris. He wrote a book againſt 1 image-worihip, and 
another in defence of Arianiſm. He is ſaid to have 
been the founder of that univerſity only becaule 
he was the firſt who, by the emperor's order, 


ww 4 


: taught a {ſchool in that metropolis. It is very 

: doubtful whether Rabanus Maurus, archbiſhop Rabanus 
of Mentz, was a Scotchman. He was well ſkilled Mauriu. 
+ in the learning of thoſe times, and died in 856. 

: The Scotch writers think themfelves intitled, by 

- the name of Marianus Scotus, to claim 5 5 for Marianus 
i their country man. He is ſaid to have been driven” ==» 
K out of Scotland by the tyrant Macbeth, and to 

* have been profeſſor of theology and mathematics 


6 at Ratiſbon, about the year 1070, He is thought, 
but without good g ground. to have been the author 


of the Notitia utriuſque Imperii, for he was only 
Ns the tranſcriber, as the book was written in the 


13 reign ns Theodoſius the younger; though, ac- 
£312 cordin ng 
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David Scot. 
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Adam Scot. 
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cording to Pancirolus, the copy of it by Marianus 
was diicovered in Ultimis Britanniis (which the rea- 
der may interpret Scotland) in the year 1571. Its 
great ute in inveſtigating the Roman antiquities in 
the lower empire. is well known to the learned. 
David Scot is ſaid to have bren hiftorivgrapher 
and poet-laureat to Henry the fifth of Germany 
towards the middle of the twelfth century. It does 
not appear clearly that Ælred abbot of Rieudal 
was a Scotchman; but he tells us himſelf, that 
he was bred up from his infancy with prince Hen- 
ry, {on to David the firſt, which affords ſome pre- 
ſumption that he was, though I much doubt it. I 
have mentioned him in the foregoing hiſtory, in 
the life of that prince, as author of the Hiſtory of 
the Standard-war. He died in 1166. Contem- 
porary with him was Adam Scot, a canon-regular 
of the order of Premontre. He wrote concerning 
the immaculate conception of the bleſſed Virgin. 
Ot equal importance is the name of Richard abbot 


Richerd de Of St. Victaire, who wrote concerning the temples 


St. Victore. 


of Solomon and Ezekiel, and undertook to recon- 
cile the ſeeming contradictions in the Old Teſta- 


Johannes 4 ment. Dempfter ſays, «That Johannes à Sacro 
Sacro Boſco. ces was profeſſor of the mathematics at Pa- 


| ee Tay 


or, 


s, and a very able aſtronomer for that time, died 
in vote year 1256.” Simon Taylor, a Scottiſh Do- 
minican friar, is noted for being a great church- 
muſical genius, and he lived about the year 1215. 

The Scots, as well as other northern nations, 


had their prophets and necromancers. Among 


the former was a gentleman of the name of Lear- 
mont, who is faid to have foretold the unfortunate 


death of Alexander the fourth; and his prophecies 


are ſtill, or at Jeaft lately were, in great reputation 
with, the Scotch commonalty. ops ought, perhaps, 
before to have mentioned St. Patrick, the apoſtle 
of Ireland, whe undoubtedly was born in eee 

anc. 


* 
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and is ſaid to have been a great worker of miracles, 
Notwithſtanding the fictions with which his hiſtory 
is over-run, he certainly was a very extraordinary 
perſon; and it was the credulity of the age that 
has rendered his hiſtory fabulous. The Iriſh claim 
St. Columba and many other ſaints of the ſame 
miraculous order, as their countrymen. The Scorch 
biographers conteſt the matter, which is not worth 
a diſpute. I have in the body of this hiſtory men- 
tioned ſome other Scotch ſaints, prieſts, and pre- 
lates, who acted in the double capacity of civil and 
temporal miniſters, 

1 he firſt Scotchman who ſeems to have acquir- 
ed a ſupernatural character by his unuſual applica- 
tion to ſtudy, is Michael.Scor, of Balwirie. He 
was one of the greateſt ſchalars of his time. He 
not only underſtood Greek and Latin, but Arabic. 


He was complete maſter of all the philoſophy 


known in his time, both natural and moral. He 
tranſlated Avicenna's Hiſtory of Animals from the 
Arabic into Latin, which he dedicated to the em- 
peror Frederic the ſecond. In his Treatiſe of the 
Secrets of Nature he follows the principles of 
Ariſtotle . and Galen; but he puſhed his ſtudies 
into phyſiognomy, aſtrology, and alchimy, which, 

no doubt, gained him the name of a necroman- 
cer. He lived in the reign of Alexander the ſe- 
cond, and had merit enough, as a learned wan, 
to have pretended to one of the firſt ranks of 
literature, had he not debaſed himfelf in hunting 


after ridiculous. chimeras. I can ſee no reaſon. 


for doubting that the hiſtorian John de Fordun 
took his name from the place of his nativity at 
Fordun, a ſmall village in the Merns. I have 
often had occaſion to mention him as a faithful 
diligent writer, though he was not without his por- 


tion of credulity likewiſe in matters of . eb anti- 


quity. His hiſtory was in very great eſteem in 
England 
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England as well as Scotland, as appears by the 
vaſt number of its manuſcripts to be found in 
both kingdoms; and the author was born abour 
the latter end of Alexander the third's reign. He 
was well acquainted with the works of all the En- 
gliſh hiſtorians, and viſited the chief repoſitories 
of learning in both kingdoms. 

John Blair was a Benedictine monk, and like- 
wiſe born under Alexander the third, whoſe reign 
ſeems to have been fertile in learned Scotchmen. 


He is faid to have been a fchoolk-fellow of that 


great patriot and warrior the regent Wallace; and 
after receiving his education at Dundee, he went 
over to France, and from thence to Italy. Re- 
turning from his ſtudies abroad, he retired to his 
cloiſter, from which he was called by Wallace, 
when he was choſen regent, and made his chaplain 
in 1294. He fought, as well as prayed, with that 
hero. He ſhared with him in all his dangers, and 
was his companion in all his explons. It may 
here properly be mentioned, that Wallace himſelf 
was a poet, after the manner of thoſe days. The 
following diſtich, compoſed by him, has come to 
our hands, and it is perfectly . N to his 
character. 


Duo tibi verum, . optima rerum, 
Nunquam ſervili ſub nexu vivito fili. 


This compoſition may be called doggrel, yet its 
rhiming turn adapted it well to the common uſe 
of thoſe Scotchmen who were determined to op- 
poſe, at the peril of their lives, the Engliſh yoke. 
Blair wrote the hiſtory of his patron and friend, 
Wallace, 1 in Latin; but a fragment of it only re- 
mains. He concludes bis work with the follow- 
ing rhime. . 


120: 


Nen Scotus ef Chile e cui liter 1 non | placet ifte. 
| Which 
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Which may be thus literally tranſlated : 


By Chriſt, he is no Scot—whom this book pleaſeth 
Not. mY 


The fragments that remain of Blair's hiſtory 
were printed at Edinburgh, by Sir Robert Sibbald, 
Z | 5 

I have more than once, in the preceding part of 
this hiſtory, mentioned Barbour, archdeacon of 
Aberdeen, the author of king Robert the firſt's 
life. His work is one of the nobleſt portions of 
hiſtory that any country can produce. It procured 
him a penſion from that prince's jon, David; and it 
is a matter highly worthy of inveſtigation, to in- 
quire into the reaſons why the Scotch court had 
ſo much the ſtart over that of England, as to lan- 
guage; for it is certain that no Engliſh compoſi- 

tion, in the year 1368, is comparable, in that re- 
ipect, to Barbour's work; and from the ſpecimen gee ya. 12, 
of it I have given in this hiſtory, its verſification is ?; 175, & 
equal, if not ſuperior, to that of Chaucer, as I have © 
already obſerved. I cannot account for this better, 
than from the hiſtory of England itſelf, by which 
we learn that, at the time of the Conqueſt, the 
chief Saxon patriots retired northwards, and, un- 
doubtedly, carried with them the Engliſh language, 
when the French was cultivated at court. The 
vaſt poſſeſſions the kings of Scotland had in the 
northern counties of England, where the manners 
of the people were more poliſhed than thoſe of 
the Scots, who ſpoke the Gælic, or Erle, natural- 
ly rendered the Anglo-Saxon tongue the favourite 

language at the court of Scotland, where, au in 
the north of England, it was ſtudied and improved 

with more aſſiduity than in the ſouthern parts, 
where it was held in contempt by the body of 
the clergy, and the great Norman nobility. As a 
proof of the authenticity of his hiſtory, * 
| often 


% 
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See vol, III. 
p. 242. 
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often quotes the names of thoſe who gave him iti- 
formation concerning his hero; witneſs the account 


he gives us of the action between Bruce and Sir 
Aymer de Valence: 


A knight that then was in his rout, 
Worthy and wight ſtalward and ſtout, 
Courteſs and fair, and of good fame, 
Sir Allan Cathkart is his name, 

Tolu me this tale I to you tell. 


The above were the chief learned Scotchmeri 
who flouriſhed before the reign of James the Firſt, 
who, as I have obſerved, had a polite education in 
England. 


William Landells, provoſt of Kinkell, was con- 


fecrated biſhop of St. Andrew's about the year 


1241. He was a very magnificent prelate, nobly 
born, and heir to great eſtates. He filled that ſee 
forty-four years, and was taken priſoner, with his 
maſter, David Bruce, at the battle of Durham. 
During his adminiſtration, the property of Scotch 
prelates underwent an important alteration, Be- 
fore his time, the king's officers ſeized all their 
moveable goods; but he obtained liberty for them 
to convey them by teſtament to whom they pleaſ- 
ed; and if they even died inteſtate, their next of 


kin might ſue for the inheritance. He was ſucced- 


ed by Walter Trail, who obtained a great character 
both as a ſtateſman and a biſhop: He died in 
1401; and I have, in the civil hiſtory, mentioned 
lome particulars of his ſucceſſors in that ſee, and 

the foundation of che univerſity of Aberdeen. 
Scotland was not without its ſhare of martyrs 
to Wickliffiſm. One Reſby, an Engliſhman, was 
ſeized in Scotland. Being condemned for hereci- 
cal opinions, he ſuffered at the ſtake, as did one 
Paul Craw, a Bohemian about twenty-four years 
atterwards. This happened while Henry Ward- 
law 
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law was biſhop of St. Andrew's, and when the 
oreat Scotch clergymen courted pope Benedict the 
chirteenth, who reſided at Avignon, for their prefer- 
ment, during the ſchiſm in the Romiſh church. 
James the firſt, by way of reproach to the de- 


generacy of his clergy, for whoſe reformation he 


was exceſſively anxious, introduced the Carthuſian 
monks, and paid too great attention to the ſee of 


Rome. Perhaps his zeal for the encouragement of vol. jy, p, 
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learning in his dominions might be his chief mo- 306, ibid. 


tive; but it is remarkable, that thoſe kings of 
Scotland, who reſided longeſt in England, were the 
greateſt votaries to ſuperſtition, and the weakeſt 
in the religious oeconomy of their kingdom. This 
was the more inexcuſable, as they had nothing to 
apprehend from the ſpirit of the people, who were 
entirely free from all predilections for the holy ſee. 
Thus early was the blood of Stuart contaminated 
with, that infection, which has brought it to diſre- 
ſpect and miſery. 
be er of Wardlaw, in the 1 of 
St. Andrew's, was James Kennedy, who was ne- 
phew to James the firſt, by the counteſs of Angus, 
that prince's ſiſter, He was one of the greateſt 
ſtateſmen, as well as prelates, that Scotland ever 
produced; and his death, which happened in the 
year 1466, proved to be an irreparable loſs to his 
country, as may be ſcen in the preceding hiſtory, 


He erected and built, from the ground, a college ee vw. 1v, 


at St. Andrew' 8. now called St. Salvator's college, 9. 82. 


and endowed | it with noble revenues and coſtly or- 
naments. The ſtrictneſs of his deportment, his 
paſtoral cares, and the ſanctity of his manners, 
joined to his high birth, procured him, amangſt 
his countrymen, more authority than a crown can 
ever beſtow, without perſonal virtues. Under him the 
clergy of Scotland were remarkable for their piety, 
and regularity of life. Kennedy was ſucceeded by 

Vor. X. NP his 
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See vol. IV. 
p. 112, ibid. 
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his uterine brother, Patric Graham. We have ak 
ready ſeen how this well- -meaning prelate's zeal for 
the independency of the Scottiſh church, made 
him odious to the clergy. He was, by pope Sixtus 
the fourth, made an archbiſhop, in order to. ex- 
tinguiſn the metropolitical claims of the arch- 


biſhopric of York over the Scotch clergy. Their 


behaviour, on this occaſion, is one of the moſt preg- 
nant proofs we meet with in hiſtory, of Romith 


eccleſiaſtics diſclaiming the temporal power of the 


Thid. p. 114. 
& leq. 


Ibid. 


Ipotſwceod. 


pope. But as this ſubject is intimately connected 


with civil affairs, it has been already fully diſcuſſed, 

The degeneracy and avarice of the court of Rome 
overlooked the wound which had been given to 
its authority in the perſon of its legate, archbiſhop 


Graham. Scheves was advanced to the fee of St. 
_ Andrew's, in the manner already related; but 


Spotſwood ſeems to have no great opinion of his 
adminiſtration. While Scheves held that ſee, the 


biſhopric of Glaſgow was erected into an arch- 


biſhopric under Blacater. This occaſioned ſome 
diſpute between the two metropolitans, concerning 
the extent of their juriſdictions, but it was ſoon 
ſettled. The fees of Galloway, Argyle, and the 
Iſles, were ſubjected tothe archbiſhopric of Glaſgow; 
but that of St. Andrew's obtained the precedency. 


About the year 1478, the Lollards (for fo the 


Wickliffites were called) had gained ſuch footing. 


in Scotland, that the following twenty articles were 
circulated through the weflern counties of Scot- 


land. 


That images ought not to be made, nor wor- 


ſhipped. 


That. the relics of ban ought not to be 
adored. 

That it is not lawful to light for the faith. 

That Chriſt gave the power of binding and 
Wang to Peter anke and not to o his ſucceſſors. 


That 


1 


ep 


- QF. SOT 
That Chriſt ordained no prieſts to conſecrate. 
That after the conſecration in the mais, there re- 
mained bread, and that the natural body of Chriſt 
is not there. 


That tithes ought not to be paid to eccleſiaſtical 
erlons, 


That ChriF, at his coming, did abrogate the 
wer of ſecular Princes. 


That every faithful man and woman is a prieſt. 
That the unction of kings ceaſed at the coming 
of Chriſt. 

That the pope 1s not the ſucceſſor of Peter, ex- 
cept in that which our Saviour ſpake to him, when 
he ſaid, Go behind me, Satan, 


That the pope deceiveth the people with his 
buils and indulgences. 


That the mals profiteth not the ſouls that are in 
purgatory. 

That the biſhop's bleſſing is of no value. 

That indulgences ſhould not be granted to fight 


againſt the Saracens. 


That the pope exalts himſelf above God, and 
againſt God. 


"That the pope cannot remit the pains of pur- 
garory. 


That the excommunication of the church is not 
to be feared. 


That in no caſe it is lawful to Cid 

That prieſts may have wives according to the 
ordinance of the old law, and that true Chriſtians 
receive the body of Chrilt every day. 


Several perions were cited before the council 


for favouring thoſe opinions; but the times were 


ſuch as did not admit of their being capitally per- 
ſecuted, ſo that they were diſmiſſed with a gentle 
reprimand. James Stuart, a natural ion of James 
the third, but preferred to very high titles, ſome 
of them royal, and at the ſame time chancellor of 
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Scotland, was the next archbiſhop of Sr. An- 


Vol, III. p. 
271. 


drew's. We know nothing of him farther, than 


that he was young, and died in 1502, It appears, 


about this time (and the practice ſoon after was 
carried much higher) as if the great church-livings 
in Scotland had been marked out as appenages to 
the ſpurious blood of the kings, for the next arch- 
biſhop. of St. Andrew's was Alexander Stuart, bal- 
tard ſon to James the fourth, of whom I have 
given a full account in my civil hiſtory. Upon 
his being killed at the battle of Floddon, the queen- 
mother, for ſome time, acted as regent of the 
kingdom. No ſooner did ſhe fix her affections, 
which ſhe ſeems to have done very early after the 
king's death, upon the earl of Angus as a huſ- 
band, than ſhe threw her eye upon the archbiſhop- 

ric of St. Andrew S, as. a proviſton for his uncle 
4. Gavin Douglas. The oppoſition ſhe met with in 
this attempt has been already fully deſcribed in the 


civil hiſtory; and gave riſe to many national cala- 


mities. Ir is ſufficient here to repeat that Forman, 
biſhop of Murray, obtained the archbiſhopric in 


preference both to Douglas and Hepburn, another 


candidate; and upon Forman's death, James Bea- 
ton, archbiſhop of Glaſgow, and chancellor of the 
kingdom, was preferred to the metropolitical ſee. 
Other great families, beſides the royal, during the 
minority of James the fifth, aſpired to rich eccleſi- 
aſtical livings ; but ſtill the pope had a ſtrong in- 


tereſt at court, as he had carried the archbiſhopric 


of St. Andrew's for Forman. Beaton had oppoſ- 
ed the Douglaſſes ſo violently, that he had lived, 

for ſome time, a kind of an cxile upon the 587 
ders; and when the queen conceived the invincible 
diſtaſte ſhe ever afterwards entertained againſt her 


huſband, the earl of Angus, and had even a third 


huſband in her eye, Beaton became her favourite 
cecleſiaſtic. 


From 


 w# 


OF SCOTL ANNE 
From the civil hiſtory of Scotland cardinal Bea- 


ton, the ſecond archbiſhop of St. Andrew's of that 
name, appears to have had a ſtrong reſemblance 


in many reſpects to Wolſey, but without the 


magnanimity of the Engliſh prelate. Both of them 
had the like ambition, the like ſpirit of intrigue, 
and the like caſt for pleaſure, though that of Bea- 
ton was moreavowed and flagitious; nor do we find 
that Wolſey was tainted with the deteſtable rage 
of heretic-burning, which diſgraced the miniſtry of 
Beaton, The death of Hamilton, abbot of Ferm, 
who was burnt for hereſy, and the other execrable 
proceedings againſt the reformed, form great part 
of the civil hiſtory of the time; becauſe the vio- 
lence of the clergy laid the foundation for the li- 
berties of the laity in eccleſiaſtical matters. They 
unhappily were but too agreeable to the gloomy 


temper and deſpotic turn of James the fifth; fo that See vol. v. 
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the Scotch clergy, from being (as I have already P. 133. 


obſerved) the beſt eccleſiaſtical ſubjects in the 


world, became the worſt. This degeneracy was 


not, as in other countries, the effect of enthuſiaſm 


or conviction, but aroſe merely from temporary 


views. Few or none of them had a competent 
{hare of learning for their vocation; and it appears, 
from many accidental circumſtances that have 
come to our knowledge, that their religion con- 


ſiſted chiefly in the mechanical returns of their 


hours of devotion, which paſſed in repeating by 
rote their Pater noſters, Ave Marias, and the like 


exerciſes. Some reformers, on the other hand, were 


warm, ſerious, and earneſt in their oppoſition to 
the clergy ; and, though no way remarkable for 
learning, they baffled their antagoniſts by their 
knowledge of the ſcripture, which had been tranſ- 


lated into Engliſh. 


As to James, he appears by nature to have 
been not fo much diſpoſed to bigotry, whatever 
Preceding 
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preceding writers may have aſſerted on this ſub- 
ject, as to deſpotiſm. He made more free with 
his clergy than his uncle Henry the eighth did; 
ibid. 188. for it is plain that he had formed a plan for appro- 
priating all the eccleſiaſtical revenues to himſelf, 
and that too without an act of parliament, as ſoon 
as a proper opportunity preſented. His averſion 
to meeting his uncle did not proceed ſo much 
from religious as civil motives; and from the 
aſcendency which his beautiful queen, a daughter 
of the houſe of Guiſe, had over his affections. I 
am far, however, from denying that James, both 
by principal and education, was a papiſt; but his 
religion was of the {ame caſt with that of his un- 
cle, and the other Roman catholic princes of the 
time. 5 
That the reader may form ſome idea of the de- 
generacy of the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of Scot- 
land, we need but to mention that cardinal Bea- 
ton's uncle, and predeceſſor in the ſee of St. An- 
drew's, when upon his death-bed bequeathed, by 
way of teſtament all his eccleſiaſtical livings, 
Spotſwood, © which, (ſays one of his ſucceſſors) were not a 
fol; 3 for, beſides the archbiſhopric of St. An- 
drew's, he poſſeſſed the abbacies of Aberbrothock, 
Dumferling, and Kilwinning.” It is true, the king 
might not have continued thoſe deſtinations ; but 
he confirmed them all from the regard he had to 
the late archchbiſhop, and they accordingly took 
Vol. V. place, without, ſo far as I can perceive, the inter- 
5. 94. vention of his holineſs. I have already given my 
reaſons for believing that James the fifth, after 
the murders he had committed, was touched in 
his brain; but, be that as it will, it is certain that 
the whole body of his popiſh clergy had not inte- 
reſt enough to ſave the head of Sir James Hamil- 
ton, their favourite inquiſitor, though they threw 
themſelves for that 8 at the royal fert; and 


though 
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though they were the means of obtaining a vaſt 
acceſſion of lands to the royal dignity. The other bid. p. 296. 
eccleſiaſtical proceedings of that reign are to be 
ſcen in the civil hiſtory, together with the ten- 
dency they had towards introducing the reforma- 
tion into Scotland, which was greatly aſſiſted by 
the bloody diſpoſition and haughty behaviour of 
the prime-miniſter the cardinal archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's. 5 

Even the moſt favourable repreſentations of 
Knox and other friends of the reformation, who 
lived in thoſe times, impreſs us with no ideas that the 
reformation of Scotland was entirely owing to the 
evangelical) zeal of its friends. Biſhop Keith, from e. 12. & ſeg; 
ſeveral unprinted acts of parliament, has publiſhed 
the ſevere and impolitic penalties enacted aganit 
heretics. Amongſt others, we find the following 
act, which gives us a picture of the abuſes of 
churchmen a: that time, viz. 1540. 

« For reforming of kirkis and kirk-men. 

«© Becauſe the negligence of divyne ſervice, the 
orett unhoneſte in the kirk, th'row not making of 
reparation to the honour of God Almyty, and to 
the bliſſit ſacrament of the altar, the Uirgyne Marte, 
and to als haly ſanctis; and als the unhoneſte and 
miſreule of kirk-men, baith in witt, knawlege, 
and maneris, is the mater and caus that the kirk 
and kirk-men is Iychtly it and contempnit: for 
remeid herof, the kingis grace exhortis and prayis 
oppinly, all archbiſhopis, biſhopts, ordinaris, and 
uthir prelatis, and every kirk-man in his awn de- 
gre, to reforme thare ſelfis, yare obedienclaris 
and kirk-men under thame, in habit and ma- 
neris to God and man ; and that you caus in every 
kirk within your diocy, under your juriſdictionn, 
ane reule, reparations and reparating to be ho- 
neitlie and ſubſtantiouſly maid and done to the 
honour of God Almyty, the bliſſit tt 
an 
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and divine ſervice, every kirk eftir the qualitie 
and quantite of the rentis : and gif ony perſoun 
allegiand yame exemit; and wil not obey nor ob- 
remper to thair ſuperiour; in that behalf the 
kingis grace ſall find remeid thairfor at the paapis 
halyneſs, and fick hk ns the ſaidis 8 
giff thai be negligent.“ 


I have given this record at large, becauſe it is a 
curioſity in its kind. The enacting part of it is no 
other than a ſort of a requiſition from the king, 


that the clergy ſhould reform themſelves. Biſhop 
Keith is of opinion, that had James the fifth lived, 
he would have attempted to reform the church 
of Scotland; but not in the manner his un- 
cle did that of England. I am pretty much of 
the ſame way of thinking; but I am far from 
imagining that his reformation would have been 
religious rather than civil, Every act of his reign 
proves that he looked upon the purſes of his 
clergy as his own, and that he hated and deſpiſed 
their perſons; but made uſe of their credir for 
humbling his nobility. The reformation, there- 
fore, which James would have introduced, had he 
not died before he effected the great ſchemes he 
had formed againſt his nobility, would have been 


to have laid hold of the church-revenues merely 


by virtue of his own prerogative, and thereby 


putting his clergy under the neceſlity of retorming. 


their own luxuries and vices, 

In March 1542-3, during a parliament held by 
the governor earl of Arran, the lord Maxwell 
preſented a propoſal to the governor and lords of 
the articles for reading the ſcriptures i in the vulgar 
tongue; but without ſuſpending any of the laws 
that were in force againſt heretics. + This act was 
ſtrongly oppoſed by "the chancellor archbiſhop of 


| Glaſgow, who entered a proteſt againſt it. in the 


name of the clergy, until a provincial ſynod could 
be 
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be ſummoned for deliberating upon the affair, 
It is, however, certain, that the act paſſed, ar leaſt 
with regard to the New Teſtament; becauſe two 
days after, (viz. the 19th of March) the lord Max- 
well had preſented his bill, public notification was 
given, that an act was made for having the New 
Teſtament in the vulgar tongue. In order to carry 
It into execution, a proper number of copies for 
the uſe of the ſubjects was commiſſioned from 
London. Henry the eighth thought that to be 
a proper opportunity for preſſing upon the go- 
vernor the abolition of the pope's authority in 

Scotland. The governor ſeemed to wiſh well to 
a reformation as well as his majeſty did ; but he 
thought it to be a matter of great difficulty. 

Henry, without being diſcouraged by his em- 
baſſador Sadler's report of the governor's ſenti— 
ments, ſent down one fir Robert Richardſon, who, 
though in prieſt's orders, had been knighted by the 
pope; but was a convert to Henry's reformation. 
Richardſon, being introduced by Sadler, had a 
conference with Beaton, but the reſult of it never 
was known, it having been communicated to none 
but to Henry himfelt by Richardſon. 

The heads of the reformation in Scotland were 
ſomewhat diſappointed in the books they received 
from England, which they thought did not ſuffi- 
ciently enforce the abolition of the Romiſh cler- 
oy, and conſequently the ſ{ccularizing their reve- 
nues into the hands of the nobility and laity. The 
abbot of Paiſley, who has been lo often mention- 
ed in the civil hiſtory as archbiſhop of Sr. An- 
drew's, had a decifive influence with his natural 
brother, the governor, who, from being a warm 
friend to the reformation, abjured it publicly, and, 
was abſolved by cardinal Beaton. 
miſſed, as we have already ſeen, his two proteſtant 


chaplains; and in the parliament following, which 
Yor. X. 
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was held the 15th of December, he procured an 


act to be paſled for reviving the periecutions of 


heretics, and proceeding againſt them according 
to the laws of holy church. It is remarkable that 
though, about this time, Peter Contarini, the pa- 
triarch of Venice, or, as others ſay, of Aqueleia, 
appeared in Scotland as legate from the pope, 
yet he was charged with no eccleſiaſtical commiſ- 
ſion farther than, perhaps, in general to recom- 


mend the intereſt of the church of Rome to the 


government. He left Scotland the March follow- 
ing, highly ſatisied with his reception and enter- 


tainment. We have occaſionally, in the civil hiſ- 


tory, mentioned the bloody progreſſes of Beaton 


for extirpating heretics, and the incertainty of the 
Scotch records at that time. The whole of his 
conduct was equally impolitic as inhuman ; and 


it has ſo near a connex10n with the preceding hil- 


tory, that it has been already related, together 
with his tragical aſſaſſination by a furious ſer of the 


reformers. No Scotchman, excepting Wardlaw, 


biſhop of Glaſgow, 1n the reign of Robert the ſe- 
cond, had ever been a cardinal before Beaton. 
Many who wiſhed well to the reformation ab- 
horred the manner in which Beaton had been mur- 
dered, and an act of council paſſed, on the 11th 
of June 1546, againſt invading the property of 
the church or church-men, or deſtroying or r02- 
bing religious houſes. The abbot of Paiſley ſuc. 
ceeded to the archbiſhopric of St. Andrew's, and 
ſignalized his acceſſion to his new dignity by burn- 
ing Adam Wallace, a zealous reformer. The new 


archbiſhop ſeems, notwithſtanding, to have been 


fully ſenſible of his clergy's degeneracy ; for he 
ſummoned ſeveral provincial ſynods, where the im- 


portant queſtion was debated, <©* Whether the Pa- 
ter noſter, or Lord's prayer, ought not to be ad- 


dreſſed to the ſaints as well as to God * 4 
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The inſtances of groſs ignorance, which prevailed 
at this time among the popiſn clergy in Scotland, 
are rid:culous in the highelt degree; and would be 
incredible, were they not confirmed by uncxcep- 
tionable authorities, uncontrad cted by the Roman- 
catholics themſelves. The mctropolitan, to re— 
move the ignorance of the people, publiſhed a 
Catechilm, containing a ſhort explanation of the 


Jen Commandments, the Belief, and the Lord's 


Prayer; which the biſhop and ſynod having read 


and conſidered, they not only approved of the ſaid 


catechiſm, but likewiſe ordered all curates to read 
a part thereof every Sunday and holiday to the 
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people, when there was no ſermon. A Roman ca- Dr. Mac- 
tholic author allows that this catechiſm was called kenzie. 


the Two penny Faith; but he ſays that it was a 
moſt learned book, in large octavo; and that it was 
ſo called, becauſe the biſhop having printed it up- 


on his own expences, allowed thoſe whom he em- 


ployed to diſtribute them amongſt the people; to 
take two-pence for the trouble that they were at. 
The death of Edward the ſixth of England, and 
the acceſſion of his ſiſter Mary to that crown, was 
ſo far from damping, that it forwarded, the . refor- 
mation in Scotland. Mary's bigotry in favour of 
the Roman catholic religion having driven many 
of the moſt zealous reformers out of England, 
they led to Scotland, where they met with a 
friendly reception, and propagated their doctrines, 
This could not have happen<d had not the queen- 
regent, who was ſtill powerful in Scotland, been upon 


very bad terms with Mary for eſpouſing the cauſe of 


her huſband Philip againſt the French king; and 
the queen regent found her account in managing 
the nobility who inclined to the reformation. To- 
wards the beginning of winter 1555, Knox re- 
turned to Scotland ; "bur the effuſions of his zeal, 


which was. pr rompted by the earls of Glencairn and 
3 = Mari- 
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Mariſhal, were ſo diſagreeable to the queen-re- 
gent, that he was forced once more to fly to Ge- 


neva, and he was actually burnt in effiey at the 


Croſs of Edinburgh, In his abſence, he was look- 
ed upon as a conifeſſor for the reformation, and 


his diſciples increaſed ſo much, that the queen- 


regent durſt not attack them, though ſupported 
by the French power. In the beginning of the 
year 1556, the earl of Glencairn, the lord Lora, 
Erſkine of Dun, and the prior of St. Andrew's, 
afterwards'the famous regent earl of Murray, in- 
vited him back to Scotland ; but he ſtopt at 
Dieppe, on receiving an account of the events 
which have been deſcribed in the preceding hiſ- 
tory. Knox, however, animated his party to pro- 
ceed in the work of the reformation with ſo much 
{uccels, that they drew up an aſſociation which 
was called the Firſt Covenant. The members of 
this aſſociation proceeded with a pretty high hand, 


2 concluded the following articles: 


It is thought expedient, adviſed, and ordain- 
ba; that in all pariſhes of this realm, che Common 
Prayer be read weekly, on Sunday, and other feſti- 
val days, publicly in the pariſh churchs, with the 
leſſons of the Old and New Teſtament, conform to 
the order of the Book of Common Prayer : and if 
the curates of the pariſhes be qualified, to cauſe 
them to read the. ſame ; and if they be not, or if 
they refuſe, that the moſt qualified in the pariſh 
uſe and read the ſame, 

2. It is thought neceſſary, that doctrine, preach- 


ing, and interpretation of ſcriptures, be had and 


uſed privately in quiet houſes, without great con- 
ventions of the people thereto, while afterward 
that God move the prince to grant public preach- 


ing, by faithful and true miniſters. 


Some diſpute has ariſen concerning the Book of 
* Prayer here mentioned, whether it was 
the 
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the liturgy of the church of England, or that which 
was printed at Geneva in 1568, with a preface, 
dated the tenth of February 1336. I am clearly 
of opinion that it was the former, for the latter 
was not publiſhed ar the time this regulation was 
made; nor does it mention leſſons taken out of 


the Old and New Teſtament, All it recommends, 
is the convening once a week to hear ſome portion 


or place of the ſcriptures, orderly expounded. I 
mention this particular, to prove that the firſt 
Scotch reformers were no enemies to ſet forms of 
worſhip. The marriage of young queen Mary 
being then in agitation, the queen-regent' was 


obliged to temporize; but I find, at this time, the 


clergy were ſtill powerful enough to bring Andrew 
Mills, a decrepid old man of eighty- two, to the ſtake, 
at Edinburgh, for hereſy ; and he was the laſt that 
ſuffered in Scotland on that account, though ſeve- 
ral were, at that very time, under condemnation. 
Every day now produced freſh tumults, as I have 


already related; and the lords of the congregation 


then formed ei ves into a regular body, for 
carrying on the work of reformation. The civil 
and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Scotland becomes, once 
more, the ſame. The return of Knox, and his vio- 
lent proceedings; have been already Geſcrived at gee vel. vr. 
large, nor can I add any thing material to the nar- & paſſim. 
rative. 

After the treaty, which „ the departure 
of the French ſoldiers in 1560, the heads of the 
Reformation applied themſelves to regulate the 
oeconomy of their own church, and to place mi- 
niſters through the pariſhes. The kingdom, for 
that purpoſe, was divided into ten diſtricts, and 
each diſtrict was to be under the 1aſpection of a 
ſuperintendant, (for ſo the office was called, to 
avoid the hated name of biſhops). Five of thoſe 
ſuperintendants were named, but the other five 

could 
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could not »be found proper for the diſcharge of 
that duty, though there was no neceſſity for Their 
being clergymen. A committee was then appoint- 
ed for ſettling the policy and diſcipline of the 
church, which was to be comprized in a book 
and the members were Mr. John Winrame, ſub 
prior of St. Andrew's, Mr. John Spotſwood, Mr. 
John Douglas, rector of St. Andrew's, Mr. John 
Row, and John Knox, The heads of this book of 
policy, or diſcipline, have been printed by arch- 


_ biſhop Spotſwood, whole father was a member of 


the committee. Some of the commiſſioners were 


for grounding their reformation upon the an- 


cient policy, or diſcipline of the church, which 
they were tor purging from its errors arid ſuper- 
ftitions. It appears, however, that Knox was not 
to be controuled, and would admit of no deviation 
from his own plan, which was conformable to that - 
of Geneva. Among other things, he required 
that of ſuppreſſing, or rather cemoliſhing, all 
abbeys, monaſteries, friaries, nunneries, chapels, 


chantries, cathedral churches, canonries, and col- 


leges, excepting thoſe that were then either pariſh 
churches or ſchools. To this doctrine Scotland 

owes the Gothic appearance, which the reformation 
makes in the ruins of her ſtately eccleſiaftical edi- 
fices. With regard to the qualifications of the 
clergy, it is laid down in this book of policy and 
diſcipline, as it is called, that ordinary vocation 
conſiſteth in election, examination, and admiſiion— 
other ceremonies than the public approbation of 
the people, and declaration of the chief miniſter, 
[meaning, I fancy, the ſup-rintendant} that the 
perfon there preſented 15 appointed to ſerve the 
church, we cannot approve; for albeit the apoſtles 
uied impoſition of hands, yet, ſeeing the miracle 
is ceaſed, the uſing of the ceremony we judge not 
neceſſary.“ Thus we ſee all ordination, and im- 

poſition 
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poſition of hands, which in other churches have 
been deemed neceſſary to the holy function of 
prieſthood, are pronounced to be unneceſſary. By 
the ſame book, neither reading nor ſinging were 
to accompany burials, leſt they ſhould encourage 
ſuperſtitiog eas if ſinging and reading to the living 
could profi the dead. | | 

In the article concerning the puniſhment of thoſe 
who prophane the ſacraments, we have the fol- 
lowing curious deſcription of the Romiſh clergy : 
«© The papiſtical prieſts have neither power nor au- 
thority to miniſter the ſacraments of Chriſt Jeſus 
becauſe that in their mouth is not the ſermon of 
exhortation : and, therefore, to them mult ſtrait 
inhibition be made, notwithſtanding any uſur- 
pation they hive*made n the time of. blind- 
neſs, not to preſume upon the like hereafter ; as 
likewiſe to all others, who are not lawfully called to 
the holy miniſtry. It is neither the clipping of their 
crowns, the croſſing of their fingers, nor the blow- 
ing of the dumb dogs, called the Biſhops, neither 
the laying on of their hands, tat maketh true mi- 
niſters of Chriſt Jeſus : but the Spirit of God in- 
wardly firſt moving the heart to ſeek to enter into 
the holy calling, for Chriſt's glory, and the profit of 
his kirk; and thereafter, the nomination of the 
people, the examination of the learned, and public 
admiſſion, as before is ſaid, make men lawtul mi- 
niſters of the word and ſacraments, we ſpeak of the 
ordinary vocation in kirks reformed, and not of 
that which is extraordinary, when God, by hiqſelf, 
and by his only power, raiſeth up to the miniſtry 
ſuch as beſt pleaſeth his wiſdom.” But the moſt 
extraordinary part of this book of diſcipline conſiſts 
in the quotation which the reader will find in the 
notes “, as it is too long to be inſerted here. It 


* « With the grief of our hearts, we hear that ſome gentiemen 
are now as cruel over their tenants as ever were the papiſts, re- 
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It there appears that Mr. Knox, far from renew- 
ing the complaints of the poſſe ſſions of the church 


quiring of them the tiends, and whatſoever they afore paid to the 


Kirk; ſo that the papiſtical tyranny ſhall only be changed into 
the tyranny of the lord ant laird.— The gentlemen, barons, earls, 
lords, and others, muſt be content to live upon their juſt rents; 
and ſuffer the kirk to be reſtored to her right and liberty.— The 
ſums able to ſuſtain the forenamed perſons, [ viz. the miniſters of 
the word, the poor, together with the ſchools] and to furniſh all 
things appertaining to the preſervation of good order and policy 
within the kirk, mult be lifted of the tenths ; to wit, the tenth 
ſheaf of all ſorts of corn, hay, hemp, and lint; tenth fiſh, tenth 
calf, tenth lamb, tenth wool, tenth foal, tenth cheefe. And 
becauſe that we know, that the tenth reaſonably taken, as is be- 
fore expreſſed, will not ſuffice to diſcharge the former neceſſity, 
we think that all things doted to — and annual rents, 


both in burgh and land, pertaining to the prieſts, chanteries, 


colleges, chapelanries, and the frieries of all orders, to the ſiſters 
of the Seenes, and ſuch others of that ſort, be retained ſtill in 
the uſe of the kirk or kirks within the towns and pariſhes where 
they were doted. Furthermore, to the upholding of the uni- 
veriities, and ſuſtentation of the ſuperintendants, the whole re- 
venue of the temporality of the biſhops, deans, and archdeans 
lands, and of all rents of lands pertaining to the cathedral kirks 
whatſoever. And further, we think, that the merchants and 
rich craftſmen in free-burghs, having nothing to do with the 
maauring of the ground, muſt make ſome proviſion in their ci- 


ties, towns, and dwelling-places, for to ſupport the need of 


the kirk. The receivers and collectors of the duties, muſt be 
deacons or theſaurers appointed from year to year, in every 
kirk, and by the common conſent and free election of the kirk. 
The deacons muſt diſtribute no part of that which is collected, 
but by command of the miniſters and elders ; and they may 
command nothing to be delivered, but as the kirk hath before- 
determined ; to wit, the deacons ſhall of the firit part pay the ſums, 
either quarterly, or from half. year to half-year, to rhe miniſters 
which the kirk hath appointed. The fame they ſhall do to the 
ſchool-maſters, readers, and hoſpitals, if any be, receiving al- 
ways an acquittance for their diſcharge. Bc LORE 
If any extraordinary ſums be to be delivered, then muſt 
the miniſters, elders, and deacons conſult whether the deliver- 
ance of ſuch ſums doth ſtand with the common utility of the 
kirk or not; and if they do univerſally condefcend and agree 
upon the aftirmative or negative, then, becauſe they are in cre- 
dit or office for the year, they may do as beſt ſeems. But if there 
be any controverſy amongſt themſelves, the whole kirk muſt 
be made privy ; and after that the matter be propoſed, and the 


\ reaſons heard, the judgment of the kirk, with the miniſter's 
_ conſent, ſhall prevail. 


„The deacons ſhall be compelled and bound to make ac- 
counts to the miniſter and elders of that which they received, as 
often as the policy ſhall appoint ; and the elders when they are 

| changed, 
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to which thoſe of the ſtate were by no means ade- 


quate, claims for himſelf and his brethren the 
whole of the ecclefiattical revenues, and thoſe to 


be ſecured to them by a new mode of collection, 


that is, by annual deacons. Thoſe were claims 
that never had been dreamt of by the lay heads of 
the reformation, the majority of whom diſcouraged 
them, in hopes of ſharing in the church's temporali- 
ties; but this queſtion has been amply diſcuſſed in 
the preceding hiſtory, | 1 > 1 

It is, however, no more than doing juftice to 
the memory of this apoſtle of the Scotch refor- 
mation to obſerve, that the demands of Knox 
prove him rather to be ignorant than rapaci- 
ous; and that, in digeſting his plan, he had con- 
ſulted no man who was acquainted with the world. 
After he had preſented it to the queen and parlia- 
ment, he received a meſſage from the archbiſhop of 


St. Andrew's, blaming him for the violence of his 


proceedings; but admitting, at the fame time, that 
there was forme reaſon for what he had done in the 


work of reformation. It is certain that Knox, by 


his violence, expoſed himielf and his brethren to 
the danger of ſtarving, and ſaw, when it was too 


late, his error in proceeding at the head of a Jaw- 


changed, which muſt be every year, muſt clear their count be- 


fore {uch auditors as the kirk {hall appoint. And both the dea- 
cons and elders being changed, ſhall deliver to them, that ſhall 
be newly elected, all ſums of money, corns, and other profits 
reſting in their hands; the tickets whereof muſt be delivered to 
the ſuperintendants in their viſitation, and by them to get coun- 
Cil of the kirk, that as well the abundance as the indigence of 
every kirk may be evidently known, that a reaſonable equality 
may be had throughout this whole realm. If this order be per- 
fectly kept, corruption cannot ſuddenly enter. For the free and 
yearly election of deacons and elders thall ſuffer none to uſurp a 
perpetual domination over the kirk ; the knowledge of the rental 
ſhall ſuffer them to receive no more than whereof they ſhall be 
bound to make accounts; the deliverance of money to the new 
officers ſhall not ſuffer private men to uſe in their private buſi- 
neſs that which appertaineth to the public affairs of the kirk.“ 
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leſs mob. It happened, unfortunately for him, 
that his friends in parliament and about court ſeem- 
ed to be equally zealous as he was for the refor- 


mation of religion ; ; and had he kept cloſe to the 


doctrinal points of it, he could have led his mob to 
what lengths he pleaſed z but when the object was 
worldly intereſt and not religion, he found he 
could make no impreſſion upon their minds and 
paſſions; and that they were naturally governed 


by their lay-maſters and lords, who were far from 


being influenced with the lame kind of zeal. 

By the account that Knox himſelf has left us in 
his hiſtory, his book was treated with great con- 
tempt by the nobility, though many of them ſign- 


ed it, on condition that ſuch of the Romiſh clergy 


as embraced the reformation, ſhould enjoy their 
revenues during their life: times; this ſubſcription, 


however, was no more than a matter of con- 
veniency. 


The firſt general aſſembly 55 the reformed 
Scotch church was held at Edinburgh on the 20th 


of December 1560. It conſiſted of miniſters and 
lay-commiſſioners from particular churches, and 
their firſt buſineſs was to make choice of a certain 
number of perſons the beſt qualified for preaching 
the word and adminiſtering the ſacraments. Many 


regulations were made in the diſcipline and cecono- 


my of the new church, but generally all innova- 
tions were recommended to be confirmed by act 
of parliament, Parties were allowed to marry in 
the ſecond, third, and fourth degrees of conſan- 


guüinity and affinity. The office of the biſnop's 


commiſſariote courts was to be ſupplied by ſome 
other inſtitution for the benefit of orphans and 


others by parliament; and ſuch was the intolerant 
ſpirit of the members, and ſo forgetful were they 


of their complaints againſt popiſh perſecution, 


that that they Called out to the civil Powers for 


the 
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the puniſhment of all who worſhipped God in the 


ancient manner. They even preſented the names 


of ſome papiſts, both men and women, who {till 


frequented the mals; and it was agreed that a com- 


miſſioner ſhould be ſent from every pariſh to attend 


the approaching convention, and to ſolicit, that 
their requeſts might be carried into laws. 


How far the laſt. mentioned reſolution was exe- 
cuted, does not clearly appear; but when, upon 
the death of the queen's huſband, Francis the ſe- 
cond, the council called together the nobility, 
who were then near the capital, the latter gave 


all the encouragement they could to the re- 


formers; nor is it quite clear whether Mr. Knox 
himſelf did not conſider them in the ſame light 
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as a parliament. It is certain that they proceeded ve. vi, 
with all the ſpirit of a popiſh 1 inquilit ion, and were b. 446. 


ſo punctual to the inſtructions of the aſſembly, 
that they diſpatched officers and meſſengers all 
over the kingdom, to ſummon people to give an 


account of their religion. From the univerſity of 


Aberdeen four catholics were ſummoned, Leſley, 
who was then official or commiſſary of the diocele, 
and afterwards the famous biſhop of Roſs, Myre- 
ton the treaſurer, Strachan a canon, and Ander- 
ſon profeſſor of theology. Thoſe four eccleſiaſtics 
were brought before the council, where they de- 
fended the principles of their religion. Both Leſ- 
ley and Knox, in their hiſtories, have given us 
an account of this conference, and as the reader 
may eaſily judge, each gives the advantage to his 
own party. The preſumption, however, lies againſt 


Knox, who treats Leſley particularly as a man 
deſpicably ignorant, which was certainly faz from , 


being the caſe. The diſputants on the reformed 
fide were Knox, Willocks, and Goodman an 
Engliſhman ; and by the report of Leſley, Ander- 


ſon, who was the Roman cathohc champion, ob- 
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the civil power. 


bells were expoſed to public ſale. The ſtroogeſt 
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tained a complete victory over his antagoniſts. Se- 
veral other diſputes upon the ſame ſubject hap- 
pened ſoon after; ſome were perſonal, and others 
were carried on from the preſs. Thoſe which 
have come to our hand are very mean perfor- 


mances on both ſides, and by them we may judge 
of the others. 


The ſecond general aſſembly was held on the 
26th of May 1561. The buſineſs of the mem- 
bers ſcems to be the ſame with that of their for- 
mer meeting, the ſuppreſſion of popery, and the 


ſecuring to themſelves the revenues of the church; 


all which were referred to the lords of the privy- 
council, who were petitioned not to ſuffer the court 
of ſeſſion to grant any letters to any who had ob- 
tained fews or long leaſes of vicarages, parſonage- 


| houſes, and church-yards ; and that no ſheriff or 


Judge ſhould order tiends to be paid, without ſpe- 
cial proviſion that the pariſhioners retain in their 
hands as much as 1s appointed to the miniſter. 
Thoſe, with ſeveral other requeſts of the like na- 
ture, were carried by the chief of the lay-com- 
miſſioners to the privy-council, attended by a 
kind of manifeſto, That if the petitioners were 
not gratified in their requeſts, they would again 
take the ſword of juſt defence into their hands, 
which, after being victorious, they had reſigned to 
This inſolent menace had ſuch 
an effect, that an act paſſed for demoliſhing ſuch 


. Cloiſters and abbey-churches as were not yet pul- 


led down. The reformers having thus a ſhew of 
authority, proceeded with a fury exceeding, if 
poſſible, that of the worſt barbarians recorded in 


' hiſtory. Under pretence of executing the act, all 


the property of the churches, either decent or or- 
namental, was embezzled or deſtroyed. When the 
buildings were demoliſhed, their timber, lead, and 


hand 
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hand carried away the largeſt ſhare of the ra- 
- | pine; and, to the inexpreſſible loſs of learning, 


8 the curious books and regiſters, either printed 
b or in manuſcript, were deſtroyed, all but a few 
„ which by accident fell into private hands, and are 
e ſtill to be met with in public or family repo- 
. ſitories. Even the ſepulchres of the dead were 
e not ſpared, and their contents were rifled of what- 
- | ever was precious about them. 
x Thus the ravages of the Reformation, which at 
e 6 firſt broke out in an unauthorized heat of a mob, 
„5 were completed under a public ſanction. The 
- | execution in the weſtern parts was committed to 
t the earls of Arran, Argyle, and Glencairn; and 
- I that 1n the northern to the lord James, prior of Sr. 
— Andrew's, and other perſons of zeal and Giſtinc— 
1 tion. The preachers, who attended the people, 
- | animated them in all their proceedings, crying out 
3 (lays Spotſwood) <© That the places where idols Spotſwoud. 
5 had been worſhipped ought, by the law of God, 


- #8 to be deſtroyed, and that the ſparing of them was 
0 the reſerving of things execrable ; miſtaking the 
5 commandment given to lirael, for deſtroying the 
places where the Canaanites had worſhipped their 
falſe gods; which was given upon a ſpecial reſpect 
to that people, and did not concern all the nations 
and people of the world.” The report went allo, 
that John Knox (whoſe ſayings were at that time 
of great authority) ſhould in one of his ſermons 
have affirmed, That the moſt ſure way to keep 
theſe rooks from returning to their places, was to 
pull down the neſts which they had built with ſuch 
coſt and care.” 
It may be proper, in this part of my work, to 
mention that biſhop Nicholſon (in bis Hiſtorical 
Library, a book every where to be met with) Dr. 
Mackenzie, and ſeveral other writers, have given 
us accounts and catalogues of ſeveral antient picces 
chat 
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that were ſaved from this general wreck of re- 


ligious houſes ; but ſome of the moſt curious have 
eſcaped them; nor indeed are they ſo critically ac- 
curate as chey ought to have been, in their diſ- 
tinctions between the certain and the undoubrful, 
originals and copies. The learned and candid 
Ruddiman, in his preface to Anderſon's Selectus, 


| admits that no genuine charters of Malcom Can- 


more now exiſt; yet he offers very ſtrong argu- 
ments to prove that, when he founded the abbey 
of Dumfermling, he did it by a writing, or writ- 
ings. In the book of the priory of St. Andrew's, 
which is of very high antiquity in chartulary mat- 
ters, (being written, in Sir James Dalrymple's 
opinioa, in the reign of David the firſt of Scotland) 
mention is made that king Malcolm, and Mar- 
garet, queen of Scotland, devoutly beſtowed the 


village of Balchriſtin, now called Balchriſtie, to the 


culdees of L. ochleven, with the ſame liberty as above 
(that is, in the former part of the regiſter). This 


reference implies a writing, or ſome deed, or gift 
on the part of the king and queen. . Sir James 
Dalrymple, it is true, ſays, that ſuch donations were 
uſually made befor: noble witneſſes, without 
writings; but J think his reaſoning is not conclu- 
ſive; ; and he himſelf makes no doubt that ſome 
writings of Malcolm the third are ill extant, tho? 
he bad no opportunity of ſeeing them. I can- 
not, agreeable to the rules of credibility, con- 
ceive there can be the leaſt queition, that Malcolm 
the third, who was long in England at the time when 
written donations was common among the Saxons, 
could be ignorant of that mode of donation ; 
eſpecially as he had in his own court, and in that 


of his excellent queen, ſeveral learned men, whole 


works have come to our hands. 
As this diſquilition, ſo far as it can be inveſti- 


gated with probability, o or critical rules, is of the 


utmoſt 
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utmoſt conſequence to the credibility of the Above 
hiſtory, an inteiligent reader cannot take it amiſs, 
if I purſue the ſubject farther, eſpecially as it is 
intimately connected with the eccleſiaſtical part of 
the Scotch hiſtory. 
It is well known to the learned, that, be- 
fore the Reformation, literature, though all the 
nations of Europe, was in the hands of the clergy ; 
and that their repoſitories contained all we know 
of the hiſtories of their reſpective times. In every 
monaſtery three different regiſters were common- 
ly kept. The firſt was a general one, containing 
annals, and public occurrences of the year. The 
ſecond was their obituaries, which mentioned the 
times of the deaths and places of interment of their 
benefactors, abbots, priors, and other principal 
perſons belonging to the houſe. The third was 
their chartulary, or regiſter, which contained the 
5 bulls of popes, and grants of kings, nobles, and 
5 other benefactors. I have already mentioned the 
barbarous ravages of Edward the firſt, upon the 
Scotch records, as well as the other calutnities to 
which they were expoled, together with the many 
proofs that the Scots had hiſtorians prior to that 
period, and records, which are now loſt. From gee vol. II. 
the nature of the ſubject, it is impoſſible to be par- 5 4 # 
ticular, with regard to the papers, books, or re- 
cords, that eſcaped this general devaſtation ; but I 
have great reaſon to think, that the zeal of the 
Scotch clergy and patriots, and of many who were 
friends to the independency of their country, tho? 
outwardly complying with the Engliſh monarch, 
found means to ſecrete ſome of their moſt va- 
luable papers, which remained, till the time lam 
now treating of, in their religious houſes ; and that 
they were deſtroyed by the fury of the native re- 
formers, who were better acquainted, than we can 
ſuppole a _— conqueror to have been, = 
thole 
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thoſe archives. Though the arguments I have 
to offer, for this opinion, are chiefly preſumptive, 
yet I think they are ſufficient to ſatisfy any reader, 
with regard to the truth of the facts I am. to 
eſtabliſh, 

] have already mentioned the league between 
Achaius, king of Scotland, and Charles the Great, 
about the year 790; and the fact is as well ſuppoft- 
ed by hiſtorical evidence, as is any of that age, 
notwithſtanding its being contradicted by Rymer, 
and other Engliſh hiſtorians, | ſhall not pretend 
to vindicate the chimerical articles of this league, 
which were invented by Hector Boece, and other 
latter writers. It is ſufficient that ſuch a meaſure 
proves the Scots, in thoſe days, to have known 
the nature of civil alliances, and how to conclude 
them, by the intervention of written inftruments ; 
for Eginhard, who was fecretary and hiſtorian to 
Charles the Great, tells us expreſsly, that he receiv- 
ed leters from the kings of Scotland. If the mo- 
numents of Scotch civil and eccleſiaſtical antiqui- 
ty, during the two ſucceeding centuries, have 

eriſhed, wwe are to attribute the loſs to the natu- 


ral} courſe of things amidſt barbarous invaſions 


and bloody wars ; but above all, to the tyranny of 
Edward the firſt. All that can be expected, is to 
give evidence that the Scots had the ſame methods 
which the Saxons had, of conveying property, eſpe- 
cially eccleſiaſtical. 


The book of the monaſtery of Dumfermling, 


which is ſtill extant, mentions a charter granted by 


Macbeth, predeceſſor to Malcolm Canmore, and 


his wife Gruoch, the daughter of Bodhe, to God 


and the . of the iſland of Lochleven, of 
Kirkenes, with its boundaries and extent, which 


are ſo expreſsly and accurately deſcribed, that the 
original charter mult have been conceived in writ- 


ing, as the places retain the ſame names to this 
| day. 
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day. The moſt extraordinary part, however, in 
this grant, though not taken notice of by Ruddi- 
man, is its alluſion to the Saxon grants of the 
ſame date; for it expreſsly mentions an exemption 
to two points of the trinoda neceſſitas, or the three- 
fold duty incumbent on every ſubject, which are 
thoſe of military expedition, and repairing of 
bridges, © fine refectione pontis, et line exercitu.“ 
The next proof we have of the antient Scots 


making uſe of charters, and ceeds in writing, is 


of a ſtill more early date, being as far back as the 
reign of Malcolm the ſecond, who mounted the 


throne in 1004. I have already mentioned the 


victory which that prince got over the Danes at 
Murtloch, where, on that account, he founded a 
biſhopric, a copy of which foundation-charter is 
Preſerved in the old chartulary of Aberdeen, dated 
at Forfar the eighth of October, and the ſixth year 
of his reign, ESTE MEIPSO. Biſhop Nicholſon, 
on account of the teſte, thinks that this charter 
ought to belong to Malcolm the third; becauſe it 
was the Engliſh manner, and firſt adopted by the 
Normans. This argument, however, proves no- 
thing, if what Mabillon ſays is true, that ſuch teſtes 
were firſt introduced by Richard the firlt of Eng- 
land; for that prince lived long after the death of 
Malcolm Canmore. But, in fact, the objection is 
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built upon a wrong principle. All hiſtorians agree, vol. I. p. 


that Malcolm the ſecond was the founder of Murt- 218. 


loch biſhopric, on account of a victory he there 
obtained over the Danes; and no fact, of equal an- 
tiquity, can be better authenticated. As to the 
tefte, Mabillon is miſtaken, in ſuppoſing it to be 
peculiar to the kings of England. He owns, him- 
ſelf, that ſome charters of the French kings have 
the ſame teſte. It is true, that he ſuſpects their 
authenticity, on that account; but his ſuſpicion 
does not prove them to be forged ; and that form 
Vol. X. Nnn Was 
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was undoubtedly made uſe of by the Scotch kings, 


particularly Alexander the ſecond and third, and 


John Baliol, as appears by unqueſtionable docu- 


ments; ſo that Mabillon's argument can only be 


negative; nor is it applicable, in any ſhape, to the 
queſtion before us. | 

A ſtronger objection is raiſed againſt the chartu- 
lary of Aberdeen itſelf, which mentions no more 
than three biſhops to have preſided in the ſee of 
Murtloch, between the year 1010, and the year 
1125, when the feat of that ſee was transferred 
from Murtloch to Aberdeen. This objection, 


however, is not concluſive, and vaniſhes if we con- 


ſider the ſtate of the kingdom in thoſe days, when, 
through invaſions, civil-wars, and inattention of 


Princes to church affairs, ſees were often kept va- 
cant for many years, not to mention the longevity 


of thoſe antient temperate biſhops; and that it 
does not appear how long Nectan, who is not com- 


prehended in the number, reſided at Murtloch be- 


fore his ſee was transferred to Aberdeen. 

Sir James Balfour, in his lives of the biſhops of 
St. Andrew's, which is preſerved in the Lawyers 
library at Edinburgh, ſays that he ſaw a charter 
from Kellach the ſecond, who was the fourth biſho 
of St. Andrew's, to the culdees of Lochleven, in 
which he calls himſelf the chief biſhop of the Scots, 


maximum Scotorum epiſcopum.“ This Kellach 


muſt have been cotemporary with Indulf, king of 
Scotland; that is, he muſt have lived before the 
year 968, for I do not think it is of any importance, 
whether he was prior, or ſecond, to Fothad. Sir 
James Dalrymple, who ſeems to have been no 
friend to the epiſcopal order in Scotland, thinks 
this charter is ſpurious, becauſe Kellach arrogates to 
himſelf the title of chief biſhop of the Scots, where- 
as one of his ſucceſſors, Malduin, deſigned himſelf 


only the humble ſervant of the church of St. 


Andrew's. 
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Andrew's. There is, however, no foundation for 
this objection. No fact can be better aſcertained 
than that, ſo low as the time of Winton, who lived 
to the year 1417, and Bowmaker, the continuator 
of Boece, a filver cover for the goſpels was pre- 

ſerved in the church of St. Andrew's, with the 
following lines inſcribed : | 


Hanc evangelii thecam conſtruxit aviti 
Fothad, qui Scotis primus epiſcopus eſt. 


This inſcription only ſhews Fothad to have been, 
at the time he lived, conſidered as the firſt, in 
dignity, of the Scotch biſhops z becauſe he was 
biſhop of St. Andrew's. As to the humbling de- 
ſignation of one of his ſucceſſors, it has been al- 
ways the practice among churchmen, to couple 
the moſt ſounding and moſt debaſing titles, in the 
ſame perſon, witneſs the pope, who, with all his 
pompous titles, ſigns himſelf the ſervant of the 
lervants of Chriſt, Upon the whole, therefore, 
the credibility of ſuch charters exiſting, depends 
upon the faith that is due to the teſtimony of Bal- 
four; and as that is not impeached, their authen- 
ticity ſtands good againſt the objections that have 
been raiſed to their prejudice. The argument of 
Sir James Dalrymple would have been far ſtronger, 
had he directed it, in genera], againſt papal epiſco- 
Pacy, and endeavou:ed to ſhew that, in fact, the 
culdees were preſbyters ; that they had nie bled or- 
dination nor conſecration from the church of 
Rome, and that the perſon whom they called their 
biſhop, was A Mie! ent they paid him only as 
being at the head of their order. Add to this, 
that it ſeems to be certain, that before the time of 
David the firſt, the biſhops of Scotland did not act 
under any local denomination, nor were the boun- 
daries of their fees marked out. They were, in 
ſhort, no better than itinerant clergymen; and 
Nnn2 | their 
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their ordinations became ſo queſtionable, that 
even in the time of the Saxons, ſeveral national 
councils, both in England and France, diſowned 


them. Palladius, therefore, may be juftly conſi- 


dered as the firſt apoftle of popery in Scotland; 
and we have already ſeen the oppoſttion which he 
and bis diſciples met with from the primitive 
Chriſtians, the culdees. 

The preſbyterians of Scotland, Gn after the 
Reformation, were ſtrongly impreſſed with a no- 
tion that the firſt Chriſtians in Scotland knew 
nothing of the office of biſnop, in the Roman 
catholic ſenſe of the word; and indeed the words 
of Fordun are ſo expreſs on that head, that it is 
impoſſible for a candid reader, diveſted of religious 
prepoſſefſions, to miſtake him. He poſitively ſays, 
that, before Palladius's coming, the Scots had for 
doctors of faith, and-minifters of the ſacraments, : 
prieſts only, and monks following the rite of the 
primitive church *. Fordun ſtrengthens this aſ- 
fertion with ſo many particular facts, that it is 
amazing that any man, who has truth only for his 
object, can doubt it. Innes, who was a Roman 
catholic, and, in ſome reſpects, an excellent critic, 
undertakes to explain away the paſſage, by ob- 
fervipg that Fordun is wrong in fixing the date 
of the converſion of the Scots to Chriſtianity to 
the year 203. The reaſon he gives is, that the 
Scots were not then ſettled in Britain; and there- 
fore he pronounces the whole of Fordun's aſſertion 
to be groundleſs. The Scotch epiſcopiſts, who 
have a high veneration for the order of biſhops, 
think themfelves embarked in 1 the ſame cauſe, and 


* Ante euer [Palladii)] adventum, habebant Scoti kde doc- 
tores, ac ſacramentorum miniſtratores, preſpyteros ſolummodo, 


vel monachos, ritum ſequentes eccleſiæ primitivæ.“ Fordun. Lib. 
3. cap. 8. edit. Th. Hearne, p. 184. 


have 
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have ſtrained very hard to get rid of Fordun's teſti- \ (0M 
mony. His words, however, are ſo ſtubborn, that 190 
they cannot be miſtaken; ſo that the argument of 1 
Innes is, in reality, a mere quibble. It is extreme- gee yol. 1. N 
ly immaterial, to this diſpute, whether the inhabi- P. 81. | 0 
tants of that part of the iſland were Caledonians, 140 
Picts, or Scots. The fact is, that they had clergy 1 
among them who were not biſhops, nor ordained | 
by biſhops; and nothing was more natural than 10 
for Fordun to call thoſe inhabitants, Scots. The bo 
reaſon why Innes perverted .this evidence, is ex- | 
tremely plain, becauſe he wanted to give to the ſee 
of Rome the honour of converting the Scots; and Fil 1 
the proteſtant epiſcopalians very abſurdly conſider- 4 
ed the epiſcopal dignity to be concerned in the 1 

queſtion, Ruddiman, who was himſelf an epiſco- 
palian, 1s inclined to think that their doctrine and 
worſhip did not differ from thoſe of the Romiſh 

church; but we have no kind of proof to ſupport 
this opinion farther than conjecture. 

The preſbyterians, on the other hand, gain 
nothing by the deciſion of this queſtion in cheir 
favour; for admitting the culdees to have been all 
of them preſbyters, that fact can never prove a pari- 
ty in the original church- government; becauſe it is 
plain that they choſe a ſuperior, whom they called ij 
a biſhop. But I am now arrived at that period in 
when the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Scotland becomes 1 
the ſame with the civil, and conſequently has been 1 
fully diſcuſſed in the preceding en "of 
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Charles II. * 
James VII. 237 
William, king of Great-) 
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As a great number of the Plates refer to the firſt 
volume, it is ſubmitted to the purchaſer, whether it will 
be moſt commodious to bind them as they have been 
delivered in the Numbers, or place them in a feries at the 


end of the work. 
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A BERBROTHWIC, battle of, iii. 377. 1 
Aberdeen, univerſity of, founded, iii. 242. | Battle of, 4: 387 
Achaius, ſucceſſor to Solvaith, i. 135. His league with Charles the 
Great, 136. | _ 
Adaman, biſhop, his admonitions, i. 128. 
Adrian, emperor, arrives in Britain, i. 48. Reſtitutor Britannie, why, 
49. Marks out a wall, ibid. | bg 
Eneas, defeats Nectan, king of the Picts, i. 86. Is killed, ib. 
Agricola, hiſtory of, i. 34. Bullds a line of forts between the Clyde 
and Forth, 35. Defeats the Caledonians, 38. His ſpeech, 42. 
Is poiſoned, 46. RE e | 
Alaric, the famous Goth, i. 88. VV 
Albany, duke of, his ſtrange conduct, iii. 190. Starves his brother 
to death, 196. Made regent of the kingdom, 219. His letter to 
Henry IV. 231. His death and character, 252. £2 


* 


— — choſen regent of Scotland, iv. 389. Oppoſed by the 
king of England, 392. His character, 293. Settles preliminaries 


with the Scots, 394. His infamous agreement with Edward IV. 
iv. 160. His difappointment, 176. Delivers James from priſon, 
178. His freſh treaſons, 181. Choſen regent, and arrives in Eng- 
land, v. 3. His reception and conduct, 4. Directed by Hepburn, 
7. The earl of Hume's ruin intended, 8. Intrigues againſt, 10. 
Diſſappoints his enemies, 11. His rigorous proceedings, 12. Im- 
prifons the earl of Hume, 14. Pardons the earl of Arran, 15. 
Public diſturbances, 16. Declared ſucceffor to the throne, 17. 
Vindicated by the parliament, 20. Agrees to a truce, 21. His 
fidelity, 23. Puts the earl of Hume to death, 26. Makes a 
Frenchman lerd- Warden, 27. Renews the league with France, 28. 
Goes to that kingdom, 29. Sends -auxtharies into Scotland. 33. 
Civil diſſenſions there, 35. And upon the borders, 36. Prolongs 
a truce with the Englith, 42. Enters into a negotiation, 43. Res 
turns to Scotland, 49. Calls a parliament, 50. Becomes unpopu- 
lar, 61. Returns to France, tb. In danger of being interrepted 


ib. His artifice to land in Scotland, 63. Renews the war with 


England, 65. Invades England, 66. Is unſucceſsful, 69. Re- 

turns to Scotland, 70. Reſigns the regency, 74. Character of 

his regency, 75. | | | Fees | tha 
, ducheſs of, ber conduct, iii. 302. | 


Alexander the Fierce ſucceeds Edgar, 1. 297. Conſpiracy againſt him, 
298. Viſns England, 299. His adventure, 302. Death and Cha- 
racter, 303. | th 
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Alexander II. wars with England, i, 373. Meets with prince Lewis? 
375. Takes part with the Engliſh barons, 376. Domeſtic affairs 
377. Marriage, 379. Tranſactions with the 'Engliſh, 332, 387. 
Oppoſes the pope's legate, 385. Difference with king HeFry ac- 
commodated, 31. His death, 392. RE 

III. ſucceeds Alexander II. f. 393. Remarkable corona- 

nation, 394. Marriage, 395. His and the queen's uncomfortable 
ſtate, 398. Relieved by Henry, 400. Repairs to Alnwick, ji. 3. 
Surpriſed and carried to Stirling caſtle, 4. His wifdom and mode- 
ration, 6. Defeats the Danes, 8. Takes the ifle of Man, 9. 

* Makes peace with the Danes, 11. Marries his daughter to Eric, 

Prince of Denmark, iv. Reduces the Ebudz iſlands, 13. His af- 
fairs with the king of England, 14. Sends ſuccours to Henry III. 
16. Negotiations with the pope, i7. Marries Joletta, daughter 
of the count of. Druex, 24, Killed by a fall, ib. His character, 
25. Diviſions in Scotland, ii. 30. Negociation between Eric and 
Edward, It. 8 

— —, prince of Scotland; dies; 3 i 2% 

Alford, battle of, ix. 391. 

Alpin mounts the throne, i. 142. Plunders tho rang, camp, 145 
Is beheaded, 144. 

Amberkeleth, killed in a war with the Picts, 1. 129, 

Ancram-muir, battle of, v. 280. | 

Andrew's, St. college of, changed into an univerſity, 3 fi. 306. Erected 
into an archbiſhopric, iv. 106. 

Angus, earl of, his character, iv. 381. Marries the queen-mother, 
388. Enters Scotland, v. 78. Forms a party, 79. His great 

power, 82. Oppoſed by his wife, the queen-mother, - 83. Blocks 

up the caſtle of Edinburgh, 84. Forms i new mode of govern- 
ment, 86. Publiſhes a manifeſto, 91. Divorces the queen- -mother, 
92. Prevents the king from eſcaping, 93. Becomes victorious, 99. 
Grows unpopular and inſolent, rot. His ſeverity, 103. Produces 
diſorders, 105. Reſtored, v. 232. Takes poſſeſſion of Edinburgh, 
252. Declares Ker the Englifh,. 270. His noble actions, 272. 


i. 176. Invades Northumberland, 184. 
Annals of Scotland, from the Union to the preſent time, X. 385. 


Anne, of Denmark, married to James of Scotland, viii. 282. Lands 


in that kingdom, 285. Is crowned, 286. Delivered of a ſon, 
320. Her intrigues, 325. Delivered of a ſecond ſon, 383. In- 
troduces Villiers to the king, ix. 85. Her death and character, 98. 
——» (queen) aſcends the Engliſh throne, x. 341. Propoſes an union 
with Scotland, 342. Finiſhes that treaty, 372- 


Arcani, lookers out, i. 92. 


Argad, who, i. 54. Killed in an expedition, ib. | 
Argyte, duke of, his conduct, x. 10. Tried and executed, 87. 


His behaviour, x. 207. Explains the teſt, 208. 
] Juſlfics his own conduR, 210. Tried and condemned, 211. Flies 


do Folland, 214. His affairs f in that republic, 242. His prepara- 
tions and deſigns, 244. Invades Scotland, 245. His inſurrection 


mY 


- -quelled, 246. Taken e 248. And TER] ib. His cha- 
41 {Rar} 362, 
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Argyleſhire the ſeat of the Scots, i. 120. 

Armſtrong, John, account of, v. 123. Put:to death, 124. | 

Arran, earl of, pardoned, v. 15. Made regent, 224. Confirmed : in 
the regency, 230. Loſes ground, 233. Oppoſition formed againſt 
Him, 234. Neglected by Henry, 239. Declares for cardinal Bea- 
ton, 246. Negle&ts Lenox, 247. Gains a victory, 262. Defeats 
the Engliſh at Ancram-muir, 280. His proper behaviour, 282. 
His ſucceſs, 290. His ſon taken priſoner, 302. Makes war with 
England, 308. His negaciations in France,..309. - Defeated at 
Pinkey-clough, 319. Reſolves to ſend the queen to France, 328. 
His unpopularity, 370. His unwillingneſs to reſign, 373. Is de- 

ſerted by his friends, 377. Reſigns his poit, 378, His profligacy, 
viii. 79. His differences with Lenox, 80. An aſſociation formed 
againſt him, 86. Sent priſoner to Dupplin, 88. Is permitted to 
come to court, 109. His tyranny, 111. A firanger to mederatian, 
133. Is made chancellor, 134. His interview with lord Hunſdan, 
135. Diſcovers Gray to his enemies, 142. His credit declines, 
144. Confined to his own houſe, 146. Makes his eſcape, 154. 

Aſſueton, John, performs an extraordinary feat at Aims, iii. 98. 

Athelſtan, his victory, i. 173. Acceſſion to the crown of England, 
ib. Beſieges York, 174. Wins the battle of Bruneford, 177. 

Athirco ſucceeds Ethod the ſecond, i. 73. Puts himſelf to death; ib. 

Aubignt arrives in Scotland, vii. 57. His character, ib. Created 
duke of Lenox, 58. And converted to proteſtantiſm, ib. Differs 
with the earl of Arran, 80. Abſents himſelf from parliament, 82. 
Aſſociation formed againſt him, 86. His meſſage to the king, 90. 
Ordered to depart the kingdom, 91. Returns to France, 95. 

 Anlderne, battle, ot, ix. 389. e 

Aydan ſucceeds Kennatail, i. 110. Is ordained king by a miracle, 
111. Invades the Northumbrians, 112. Repels the Gallovidians, 


i 
; B. 


Baliol, John, puniſhed by a fine, ii. 3. His claim to the crown of 
Scotland, 44. Declared king of Scotland, 66. Crowned at 
Scone, 68. His bondage to Edward, 69. Oppreſſed by Edward, 
72. His weak conduct, 74. His negotiations with France, 76. 
f 9 — to appear in perſon before Edward, 77. Is obliged to ſub- 
mit, 78. His negotiations with the court of France, 79. Reſigns 
his power, 82. Renounces his allegiance to Edward, 83. Defends 
Berwic, 87. Retires to the north of the Tay, 91. Submits to 
Edward, ib. Sent priſoner to London, 107. Is put into the hands 
of the pope's agent, 123. . = y Rs 
„Edward, hiſtory of, in France, i. 314. Arrives in England, 
316. Prepares to invade Scotland, ibid. Enters Scotland, 319. 
Defeats the Scots at Dupplin, 320, Takes Perth, 324. Defeats 
the Scottiſh fleet, 325. Crowned king, 326. His treaty with Ed- - 
ward III. 329. In danger of being ſurpriſed, 335. Aſſiſted by 
Edward, 336. Beſieges Berwic, 340 His ſucceſs, 350. Calls a 
parliament, 351. His conceſſions to Edward, 354. Breaks his en- 
gagements wich the Engliſh, 356. His diſtreſs, 359. Declares for 


O O0 0 2 055 David, 


r 


David, 361. Takes the caftle of Dunoon, and puts the Engliſh 
garriſon to the ſword, ib, Joins Edward, 365. Invades Scotland, 
366. His ſituation, iii. 5. Becomes deſpicable to the Enxliſh, 23. 
Appointed general upon the Marches, 31. Commands the princi- 
Pal diviſion of the Engliſh army. 36. His progreſs, 45, Paſſes the 
winter at Lanric, _ rn his ee to the crown of Scot- 


92218 land, 60. 
Ballac, the rebel, put to > death: 3 iii. 331. 1 
Bannentyne, Sir William, tried and impriſoned, 3 * 149, Z 
 BannoG-burn, battle of, ii. 24. 5 
Banquo, anceſtor to the royal houſe of Stuart, i. +0 | 
Battle of the Standard, i. 314. Of Largs, ii. Of Lewis, 16. Of 


> Dunbar, 89. Of Stirling, 108. O Perk” 115. Of Methven, 
177. Of Bannoc- burn, 224. Of Byland-abbey, 273 Of Dup- 

Fi. 320. Of Halidon-hill, 342. Of Kilblain, 380. Of Durham, 
111. 37. Of Otterburn, 145. Between tw-o clans, 169. Of Niſbet- 

. muir, 198. Of Homeldon, 199. Of Shrewſbury, 211. - Of Harlaw, 
234. Of Baugy, 261. Of Vernuil, 289. Of Poperden, 342. Of 
Aberbrothwic, 377. Of Sark, 385. Of Brechin, iv. 14. Of Hex- 

ham, 72. Of Kirkonnel, 187. Of Sauchie-Burn, 220. Of Flod- 
don-field, 357. Of Pavia, v. 81. Of Ancram-muir, 280. Of Pinkey- 

. claugh; 319- Of Corriche, vi. 205. Of Langſide, vii. 110. Of 

Prague, ix. 105. Of Edgehill, 350. Of Marſten-moor, 375. Of 
Tipper-moor, 381, Of Aberdeen, 382 Of Inverlochy, 387. Of 

Aulderne, 389. Of Alfard, 391. O Kilſyth, 2 Naſeby, 397. 

Of Philiphaugh, 403. Of Dunbar, x. 28. atooſter 38. Of 
Bothwell:bridge, 191. Of Killikrankee, 297. 

Barton, Sir Andrew, W the * navigation, iv. 325. Is 
killed, 327. 


5 battle EE iii. 261. 


Reatan, cardinal, his ambition, v. 223. Im bn 229. Set at li- 
berty, 240. Convokes an aſſembly of the clergy, ib. Triumphs 

over the regent, 258. Perſecutes the reformed, ib. His bloody un- 
popular conduct, 267. Struck by Lorges, 285. His infolence and 
HANAN. 291. Perſecutes the proteſtants, 295. - His Faser. 

Murdered, 301. 

Berwic befieged by Edward, ii. 87. Taken, $8. | Refiored to Scot- 
land, iv. 62. Treaty of, vi. 97 | 

Biſhopric of Edinburgh founded, ix. 214. 

Bond, hiſtory of a nes one, vii. ry. Of peace propoſe and Care 
ried, u. 137. &. 


4 Rothwell in great favour, vi. 343. Wounded, and viſited by che queen, 


357». Appears with great luſtre at court, 368. Murders Darnley, 
385. Influences the miniſters of ſtate, 399. Preparations for his 
trial, vii, 38. His trial, 10. Acquitted, 11. Procures the execu- 

tion of the famous bond, 17. The bond ſubſcribed; 21. Carries 


: [ | | the queen to Dunbar, 32. Divorced from his former e 33. His 
impolitic conduct, 34+ Brings Mary back to Edinburgh, 36. De- 
mands a ublication of their bans, 37. Marries queen Mary, 40. 


The nobility aſſociate againſt him, 44. Forced to fly, 46. Aſſoci- 
ation againſt him, 5 59. Death and coafeſſion, viii. 22. 


Boyd, lord, beheaded, iv.” 103. 1 | . e e 
Brigantes, who, i, 27, * | 


Borrowis, what, ii. 173. | 3 . 

Boundaries of Scotland, i. 1 58. Between England and Scotland ſot- 
tled, v. 362. be” 0 - % N TR 

Brechin, battle of, iv. 14 


* k 


Britain, ſtate of, i. 104. ; Se ION? 

Britons checked by the Ne i 55. Their community er wives, 
69, Diſtreſs of, 101. Aﬀeirs of, 112, 

Bruce, Robert, the elder, h's claim to the crown of Scotland U. 44. 
Is excluded from the ſucceſiion, 65. Brings a further plea, ib. "His 
behaviopr, 68: Courted by Edward, 35. Performs homage to Ed- 
ward, $6. Has a conference with Wallace, 117. His death, 118. 

— Robert, the younger, his character, ii. 163. His intrigues for 
_ the crown, 167. His engagements with Cummings, 169. His nar- 

row eſcape from London, 170, Kills Cummings, 71. Aſſumes 
tha crown, 175. See Robert I, ſurnamed Bruce. — 

Bruneford, battle of, i, 177. 

Buchanan's account of Menreith examined, li, 260. 

Bull iffued by the pope, Il. 129. = | 10 

Byland. e battle of, ii. 273. | | | 

1 5 

Cadwallo, 4569 of the Britons, i. 121. | Defeated wad killed, ; 122, 
Cziar's deſcent, i, 30. 

Caledonian lady, anſwer of, i 68. 


* 


Caledonians defeated, i. 38. Loſe A battle, 42. | Demolifh Apricola's 


forts, 46, 'Their armour, 1 
Calphurnius Agricola, Roman lieytenant, l. 54. Recalled, 55 
Camus, a Daniſh chief, death of, 1. 219. 
Car, the favourite, his ſudden rife, ix. 63. His character, ib. Made 
viſcount Rocheſter, and inſtalled knight of the garter, ib. Created 
carl of Somerſet, 66. His inſolence, ib. His infamous i intrigue, 73. 
His authority declines, 77. Condemned for the murder of Over- 
- bury, 88. 55 
* priſoner at Rome, i, 32. 1 8 5 80 
Caraufius, conjeQure about him, 1. 6 His late, 78 and merits, 79. 
Carliſle, earl of, beheaded, ii. 275. | R619 1%» 8 
Carolina, a project for peopling, x, 17; (5 99.4519 Deg 
Caſe of the earl of Fife, ii. 73. „ $9 Vs 200 
Cautioners, what, and their power, iii. 173. abe do mige 
Charles the Great, his connections with kran 1. 1 N 3. 
Charlemagne, i. 136, . War with Athelſtan, 38. 81 
— born, viii. 383. His letter on the death of his Aan 1 
His character, 116. Jourpey to 1 ib. The Spaniſh match 
5 —.— of, 121. Returns to England, 123. Treaty of marriage 
wich the French king's fler, 134. Aſcends the throge, 144. His 
ſuuation at home and abroad, 145. Receives his queen, 148, _ 
A parliament, . 156. . Sends the carl of Nithſdale to Scotland, 
Diſſenſions between kim and the houle of commons, ib pri. ut 
zwo of the menen 95> Diſſolves the pacſfament, 166; and go- 
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Z -D4£© X. 
verns by his prerogative, 167. Calls a new parliament, 191. In- 
tends to reſume the church-lands, 80. Reſumes the crown-lands, 
184. Treats with Guſtavus Adolphus, 188. Viſits Scotland, 2og. 

His ſple:»lid entrance into Edinburgh, 207. Proceedings of that 
parliament, 209. His impolitic conduct, 2i1, Touthes for the 
Line's evil. '212. In danger of being drowned, 213. Publiſhes a 
_ proclamation for receiving the liturgy, 225, His miſtaken meaſures, 
232. Incurs the national diſtrüſt, 2421. Relaxes in his ſeverity, 247. 
His inſincerity, 255. Richliev's intrigues againſt him, 257. His 
unſteady conduct, 275. His declaration with regard to the cove- 
nanters, 286. Raiſes a new army, 30. The parliament new mo- 
del the conſtitution of Scotland, 302. Gains Montroſe, 306. His 
kingdom invaded, 308. His ſituation, 313. Holds a council of 
his peers at York, 317. Agrees to the demands of the Scots, 331. 
Intends a viſit to Scotland, 333. His ſpeech to that parliament, 
336. Is forced to gratify his enemies, 338. Sets out for England, 
341. Impeaches ſix members, 342. Rejects the mediation of the 
Scots, 346. Gains a victory at Edgzhill, 350. Sends Engliſh com- 
miſſioners to Scotland, 357. Puts the marquis of Hamilton and his 
brother under arreſt, 367. Defeated at Marſton-moor, 375. Ruined 
by the battle of Naſeby, 396. Intends to join Montroſe, 397. His 
diſtreſs, 408. Betrayed, ib. His conceſſions, 413. Delivered to 
the Engliſh parliament, 421. A priſoner in Cariſsrook-caſtle, 425. 
Put to death, x. 6. His popularity in Scotland, 7. 
Charles IT. his condition at the Hague, x. 11. 'I'reats with the Scotch 
commiſſioners, 33. Employs Montroſe, 14. His inconſtant con- 
duct, 18. Agrees with the covenanters, 24. Lands in Scotland, 
ib. Crowned at Scone, 32. Utterly defeated at Worceſter, 33. 
Makes his eſcape, 43. Lands in France, 44. Writes to Monet, 
565. His prepoſſeſſions againſt the preſpyterians, 76. Enters Lon- 
don, 78. Reſolves to reſtore epiſcopacy in Scotland, ib. Settles 
the adminiſtration there, 79. Takes ſteps for reſtoring epiſcopacy, 
82. Orders the Scotch records to be reſtored, 83. Part of them loſt, 
ib. His promiſe to the duke of Argyle, 88. His cautious behavi- 
our, 137. Approves of the conduct of his council, 177. Alters his 
meaſures, ib. Gives audience to the diſcontented noblemen, 179. 
Reſolves upon new meaſures, 223. His death, 226. | 
Charter of Richard to William, i. 358. Of renunciation, ii. 293. Ob- 
ſervations on it, 295. Between Baliol and Edward III. 329. 
Chriſtianity tolerated in Britain, i. 58. : 
Civil war in Scotland, i. 348. . 
Clergy, Scotch, independency of, i. 351. „„ 
Clodius Albinus commands in Britain, i. 57. Harangues the ſoldiers, 


» > * 


58. Puts himſelf to death, 66. „ . 
Cochran, the favourite of James III. iv. 162. Hanged at Lawder, 168. 
Coinage of Scotland regulated, iv. 44. Regulated a ſecond time, 135 


Colleges, Scottiſh, in ermany, 1. 137. Wis: 
Coilus, king of the Britons, defeated, i. 26. 


Colfmba, St. his pious fraud, i. 111. 
Colmkiln, a weerd ſiſter, i. 74. | - S 
| Com- 
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Cemmodus, emperor, ſucceeds Antoninus, 1. 55. Sends Ulpius againſt 


the Britons, ib. Gives up Perennis to the ſoldiers, 57. 
tinax and Clodius Albinus into Britain, ib. 5 


Sends Per- 
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Competition for the crown of Scotland, it. 47. J 

Confederacy of the Scotch lords, iv. 206. Hoſtilities begun, 212. 
Headed by the duke of Rothſay, 214. Defeat the king's army, 220. 

Conar ſucceeds Mogold, i. 51. Fights with the Romans, 32. Be- 
comes a tyrant, 54. | n ren -- 


- . 


Congal I. ratifies peace with the Britons, 1. 107. Wars with the 


Pics, ib. | f 1 . | 
Connections between England and Scotland, ii. 21. IHE ee 
Conſtantine ſucceeds Dongard, i. 105. Hiſtory of him doubtful, 106. 


_ II. ſucceeds Donald, i. 160. Marches an army againſt the 
Danes, 161. Is beheaded, 162. e 


, 


1 
* 


— king of Cumbria, invades Annandale, 1. 167. 
— III. aſcends the throne, i. 171. His alliance with the 
Danes, 172. Pays fealty to Edward, 17 3. Reſigns his crown to 
. Malcolm, 7 -.. : En "2M 1 | 
— —the Bald mounts the throne, i. 203. Is killed, 204. N 
Contumacy of the Scotch clergy againſt the pope, iv. 1112. | 


Conval ſacceeds Eugene III. i. 110. n 
II. ſucceeds Achaius, i. 139. | 
Convention of eſtates, what, x. 117. 4 1 3 
Copeland, John, takes David king of Scotland priſoner, iii. 38. Re- 
' fuſes to deliver up his captive to the queen, 22. 
Corbred ſets Venutius at liberty, i. 32. Called Galgacus, 33. His 
F 3 | e ee 
Corriche, battle of, vi. 206. | Et 2 
Covenant, Scotch, original of, viii. 334. Reſumed with improve- 
ments, ix. 328. A new one entered into, 358. A counter one 
3 128. © AIRY „ ß Ts 
Covenanters defy the government, ix. 239. Characters of, 242. 
Drive the biſhops into England, 245. Their demands, 247. Their 
reſolute behaviour, 249. Their conduct indefenſible, 263. Sur- 
prize the caſtles of Edinburgh and Dalkeith, 268. Their peti:ion 
to the king, 282. Their letter to the French king, 292. Write to 
their friends in England, 300. Receive a forged anſwer, 301. In- 
vade England, 308. Take poſſeſſion of Newcaſtle, 310. Their 
fituation, 313. Their demands, 314. Preſent a petition to the 
king, 315. Agree to preliminaries, 319. Diſcover the corre- 
ſpondence of Montroſe with the king, 320. Scotch committee ar- 
rive at London, 325. Their demands agreed to, 331. Sign a 
treaty with the Engliſh parliament, 362. Invade England, 368. 
Their ſtrength and conduct, 370. Their ambitious views, 374. 
Storm Newark, 177. Take Newcaſtle, 378. Defeated at Tip- 
per-moor, 381. At Aberdeen, 382, At Inverlochy, 387. At 
Aulderne, 389. At Alford, 391. Totally at Kilſyth, 294, Their 
cruelties, 411. Treat with the Engliſh parliament, 414. Their 
proceedings, 426. Their true f irit diſplayed, x. 21. Agree with 
Charles II. 24. Defeated by Cromwell, 28. Behaviour of their 
b e „„ . PIeachers; 
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2 48. Their refractory conduct, 146; They are in- 
: u 7 144. | | 4M | | „ 
Crathilinth aſcends the throne, i. 75. Renews. the family-league with 
the Pits, ib. Dies. 81. M 
Cromwell, Oliver, defeats Charles I. at Naſeby, ix. 396. Viſits 


Edinburgh, x. 5. Appointed to command the army in Scotland, 16. 
Declared captain- general of the Engliſh forces, 25. Invades Scot- 
land, "i His diſtreſſes there, 28. Defeats the covenanters, ib. 
His difficulties, 31. Takes Edinburgh, 32: His advantages, 34. 
Gains the battle of Worcefter, 38. Diſſolves the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, 5 3. His death, 63. 2 | 

Crown and regalia of Scotland catried to England, ii. 94. | 

Cruſade in Alexander II's. time, i. 392. . 

Culen, his incontinency, i. 188. ls aſſaſſinated, ib. 

Cumberland given to the Scots, i: 172. 5 : 5 
Cummins, their power, i. 393. Their intrigues, ii. 4. Are par- 
doned, 6. SES, | | 5 
„John, his diſpute with the earl of Athol, ii. 20. Made 
guardian of Scotland, ii. 121. His character, 164. His engage- 

ments with Bruce, 169. Killed by him, 171. | 


D. 85 
Danes, their invaſion, i. 161. Defeated, 151. Their progreſs; 173. 
Their deſcent and ravages, 193. Are defeated, 194. Maſſacre of, 
213. Invade. Scotland, 215, 218, 233. Victorious, 216: Are 
defeated, 217, 219, 220, 235. Invade Scotland, ii. 7. Are to- 
tally defeated, 8. 8 
Dardan ſucceeds Corbred, i. 33. FY | 
Darien, ſtate of that ſettlement, x. 392. Totally ruined, 330. 
Donald I. brother of Ethod and Satrahel, i. 60. The firſt chri- 
ſtian king of Scotland, 70. 5 . 
—, ſon of Athirco, killed by Donald of the Iſles, i. p. 7g. 
olf the Iſles, killed by Crathilinth, i. 75. | 
II. elected king, i. 120. . - 
lord of the Iſles, invades Galloway, i. 130. Succeeds Ken- 
neth, i. 157. Defeats the Saxon kings, 158. His death, 159. 
III. ſucceeds Conſtantine, i. 169. Aſſiſts Alfred, 170. De- 
feats the Danes, 171. | Is 
——, ſurnamed Bane, calls in the Danes and Norwegians, i. 289. 
His fate, . | | | 8 | Wy Te 
Darnley, lord, beloved by Mray, vi. 246. Defcription of his per- 
ſon, 247. Artives in Scotland, 250. Created earl of Roſs, 253. 
Mary's paſſion for him, 260. Marries Mary queen of Scots, 283. 
Is offended at Knox's preaching, 295. His profligate character, 
303. Is at variance with the queen, 305. Forms a party againſt 
1zi0, 318, His revengeful temper, 320. Is preſent at the mur- 
der of Rizio, 321. Treats the queen barbarouſly, 324. Gained 
over by the queen, 326. Eſcapes to Dunbar, 330. State of the 
differences between him and the queen, 348. His indiſpoſition, 
379. Attended by the queen, 380, Returns with the queen to 
iP | Edinburgh, 


1 N D E * 


Edinburgh, 382. Where 5 is murdered, ib. Manner ol his 
death, 385. His character, 388. His funeral, 39009. 
David, ſucceſſor to Alexander, i. 303. Takes part with the empreſs 


Maud, 304. Treaty with Stephen, 306. His wars in England, 


399—311. Retreats, 316. Fidelity to the prot has ſcopes 

319. His death, 323. Character, 3244. 63 erstes 

— t, ſecond ſon to Alexander III. dies, ii. 22. oe 

——, prince of Scotland, marries the ſiſter of Edward TE. iis a 

II. aſcends the Scottiſh throne, ii. 310. Crowned at Scone; 
313. Nominates Sir Alexander Murray regent; 317. Carried from 
Dumbarton to France, 348. His reception there, ib. Makes a 

treaty with Philip, king of France, 349. Commands the French. + a 
feet, 394. Conqueſts of his party in Scotland, 395. Lands in 
that kingdom, iii. 20. Muſters his forces at Perth, 23. -Bnters - 
Northumberland, ib. Beſieges Newcaſtle, 24. Raiſes the ſiege, 
ib. Is defeated at Wark, ib. Returns to Scotland, 25: His par- 
tiality to the French, 27. Makes a truce with Edward, 28. Re- 
news the war, 31: Exdcts an oath of fealty from his ſubjects, 32. 
His conduct approved by the parliament, 33. Invades England, 
34. Is defeated and taken priſoner, 37. Is carried to London, 43. 
Committed to the Tower, 44. His treatment, 52. His honour- 


able behaviour, 53. Is ſuffered to viſit Scotland to ſollicit his ran- 


ſom, 54. Ne egotiation for his ranſom, 55. The treaty. rejected by 
the Scots, 56. Is ſtiled king of Scotland by Edward, 64. Con- 
ducted to Berwic, ib. Reſtored to liberty, 67. [Returns to. Scot- 
land, 69. 8 his guardian, 70. His connections with 
England, 71. Sends an embaſly to France, 72. Part of. his ran- 
ſom paid; 73. His queen dies, 75. Agrees to a federal union 
with Scotland, 77. Marries Margaret Logy, a private gentlewo-, 
man, 79. Engaged in a civil war, 80. Agtees to a, new, treaty 
with Edward, 81. Ratiſies the treaty, 82. Viſits England with 
his new queen, 83. Viſits England a — time 8 Ages (Fug death, _ 
86. And character, 87. * iy, 88 

Decree of Finnan, i. 206 4s }. 2x Br as 

Diſquiſition on the hiſtory of Maloolo,s 1. ; 2486: 22220 

Dongal aſcends the throne, i. 139. Raiſes an army, 14. Drowned . 

in the Spey, ib. Ft 

Dongard ſucceeds Eugene, i. 103. Fights the Picts, ib. | 

Dornadil, the Scotch Nimrod, why, 1. 27 

Douglas, lord, exploits of, ii. 190. Forms à ſcheme for ſarpridog 
Edward II. Miſcarries, 290. Sets out for; the Holy Land wit 
Robert's keart, 306. Lands in — 307. His adventures 00 
death, ib. 

„ lord Archibald. mie one of che guardian of Scotland. its 

337. E n before Bamborough, 340. — at Halidon- 

hill, 342. Killed at the battle of Halidon-hill, ini H Yo ant; 

„Jord William, his- ſucceſs, iii. 7. Goes => Fronce, 9. Re- 

takes the caſtle of Edinburgh, 14. Makes. himſelf maſter of 

Stirling pd 16. His barbarity, 21. 1s alfaſingzen = TER 
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4 N D E X. 

Douglas, earl of, his practices, iv. 4. His violences and cruelties, 

5. Renews his confederacy, 7. Killed, 9. 
R » biſhop of, perſecuted, v. 51. His death, 52. 
Dudley, lord Robert, named as a huſband to Mary, vi. 233. 
Duff, termed Niger, murdered by conſpirators, i. 187. 
Dukes firſt created in Scotland, iii. 169. | 
Dunbar, battle of, ii. 8g. Town of, taken, ib. 
caſtle, remarkable ſiege of, iii. 3. Battle of, x. 28. 
Duncan mounts the throne, i. 232, Is murdered, 238. 
Dupplin, battle of, 11. 320. 
Durſtus, his wickedneſs, i. 29. Is killed, ib. 
Durham, battle of, iii. 37. 


E. 

Ebudz iflands, treaty for, ii. 9. Reduced, 13. 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Scotland, x. 411. 
Eder defeats Bredius, i. 30. Aſſiſts Caſibelan, ib. 
Edgar mounts the throne, i. 292. Henry I. marries his ſiſter, 294. 
Edgar Atheling, adventures of, i. 252. Hiſtory of, 277—287. 
Edge-hill, battle of, ix. 350. NS et 
Edinburgh, beſieged and taken, ii. 91. Burnt by the Engliſh, v. 

268. | 


——= biſhopric of, founded, ix. 214, | 

Egfrid, king of Bernicia, i. 124. Beſieges the caſtle of Donſkene, 
125. Invades the Picts, ib. | 5 ; 

England, affairs of, i. 250. Conſpiracy there, 263, 273—275- 

Engliſh judges, haughtineſs of, ii. 70. 

Edward I. his negotiations with Denmark, ii. 31, Choſen umpire in 
the affairs of Scotland, co. His charter of recognition, 54. 
Declaration of his chancellor, 55. Is put in poſſeſſion of all the 
forts of Scotland, 57. Appoints commiſſioners, 59. His difficul- 
ties, 60. His intrigues, 61. His writ of union, 62. Gives judg- 
ment for Baliol, 66. His haughtineſs, 67. Oppreſſes Baliol, 
72. His conduct, 81. Takes Berwic, 88. Defeats the Scots, 89. 
Takes Dunbar, ib. Takes Edinburgh, 91. His progreſs in the 
north, ib. Proceeds through Scotland, 93. Carries off the records 
of Scotland, 99. Impoſes an oath of homage and fealty, 100. 
Returns to England, 101. Enters. Scotland at the head of a power- 
ful army. 114. Defeats the Scots at Falkirk, 115. Marries a 
French princeſs, 126. Is baffled in Scotland, 128, Makes a freſh 

invaſion of Scotland, 131. Defeats the Scots, 133. Takes the 
caſtle of Stirling, 134. His reception of the pope's meſſage, 135. 
His difficulties, 1b. Returns to England, 136. His letter to the 
pope, 137. Draws up a freſh claim upon Scotland, 138, Conti- 
nues the war, 140, 147. His preat ſucceſs, 152. Enters into a 
negociation, 153. Beſieges Stirling caſtle, 155, Takes that for- 
treſs, 157. Alters the plan of his conduct, ib. Renews his pro- 
ject of an union, 158. Publiſhes a general pardon, 161. Makes 
vaſt preparations, 182. Enters Scotland, 183. His cruelty to two 
ladies, 184. Conduct of Edward, 193. His death, 195. 


Edward 
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Edward II. His inconſiderate conduct, ii. 199. Diſcovers Bruce's 


correſpondence with France, 204. Invades Scotland, 209. His 
army diſtreſſed for proviſions, 211. Returns to England, 212. Pre- 
Fares to invade Scotland, 218. His great army, 221, Defeated 
at Bannoc-burn, 224. Makes preparations for invading Scotland, 
248. His troops defeated, 249. Conſents to a truce, 250. Miſ- 
carries before Berwic, 260. Confederacy againſt him, 268. Con- 


| ſpired againſt, 269. Invades Scotland, 271. Defeated at Byland- 
abbey, 273, New conſpiracy formed againft him, ib. Puts the 


earl of Carliſle to death, -275. Concludes a truce with Robert 
Bruce, 276. Reſigns his crown to his ſon, 285. 
III. marches againſt the Scots, 11. 287. Sends a challenge to the 


Scottiſh army, 288. Is in danger of being ſurprized by Douglas, 


289. Returns to Durham, 292. Publiſhes a charter of renuncia- 


tion, 293. Makes peace with Scotland, 296. Marries his ſiſter to 


David, prince of Scotland, 298. Acknowledges Baliol's right to 
the Scottiſh throne, 317. Makes a treaty with Baliol, 329. His 
arbitrary demands, 333. Sends troops to Baliol's aſſiſtance, 336. 
His progreſs, 337. Beſieges Berwic, 340. His barbarity, 341. 
Defeats the Scots at Halidon-hill, 342. Takes Berwic, 346. His 
treaty with Baliol, 354. Preparations for taking poſſeſſion of part 
of Scotland, 355. His affairs decline in Scotland, 357. Confiſ- 
cates the eail of AthoPs eſtate, 364. Undertakes a new invaſton 
of Scotland, 365. Agrees to a truce, 366. Enters Scotland, 370. 
Makes a treaty with the Scots, 374. Leaves Scotland, 378. Or- 
ders the caſtle of Edinburgh to be rebuilt and fortified, ib. In- 
vades Scotland, 387. Heads his army in perſon, 389. His pro- 


greſs, 390. Returns to England, 395. Advances towards the Scot- 


tiſh army, iii. 26. Makes a truce with David, 28. Renews the 
war, 30. Advances to Berwic, ib. Makes another truce, 31. 
Gains the battle of Creſſy, 32. Makes a truce with Scotland, 47. 
His behaviour to his priſoners, 52. Marches to oppoſe the Scots, 
59. Retakes Berwic, 60. Purchaſes Baliol's title to the Scottiſh 
throne, 61, Invades Scotland, 62. Returns to England, 63. 
Makes a truce with Scotland, 64. Enters into a treaty for David's 
ranſom, ib. Ratifies the treaty, 67. His mercenary views, 68, 
Propoſes a fœderal union with Scotland, 75. , Reiaforces his garri- 
fons in the north, 84. Repudiates his wife, 84. Arrays the mi- 
litia in the north, 99. Makes war with Scotland, 100. Enters 
into a negotiation, 102. His death, 106. | 

IV. gains the battle of Tauton, iv. 61. Makes a treaty with 


Scotland, 74. Gains the battle of Barnet, 122. Makes a treaty 


with Scotland, 123. Claims the crown of France, 129. Beſieges 
Berwic caſtle, 15. Tnvades Scotland, 158. Makes an, agreement 
with the duke of Albany, 160. His treaty with that nobleman, 


182. His death, 184. 


Ao — 


VI. aſcends the Engliſh throne, v. 307, Receives the queen- 
dowager of Scotland, 365. 


Elizabeth aſcends the Engliſh throne, vi. 24. Her fleet invades the 


Orkneys, 33. Joins with the reformers, 41. Receives a letter from 
f P pp 2 | Throg- 
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N D E. X. 

Douglas, earl of, his practices, iv. 4. His violences and cruelties, 
5. Renews his confederacy, 7. Killed, g. | 

| » biſhop of, perſecuted, v. 51. Has death, 52. 
Dudley, lord Robert, named as a huſband to Mary, vi. 233. 
Duff, termed Niger, murdered by conſpirators, i. 187. 
Dukes firſt created in Scotland, 111. 169. 1 0 
Dunbar, battle of, ii. 8g. Town of, taken, ib. 
caſtle, remarkable ſiege of, iii. 3. Battle of, x. 28. 
Duncan moynts the throne, i. 232. Is murdered, 238. 
Dupplin, battle of, ii. 320. 
Durſtus, his wickedneſs, i. 29. Is killed, ib. 
Durham, battle of, iii. 37. 


Ebudz iſlands, treaty for, ii. 9. Reduced, 13. 

Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Scotland, x. 411. | 

Eder defeats Bredius, i. 30. Aſſiſts Caſibelan, ib. 

Edgar mounts the throne, i. 292. Henry I. marries his ſiſter, 294. 

Edgar Atheling, adventures of, i. 252. Hiſtory of, 277 — 287. 

Edge- hill, battle of, ix. 350. e | 

Edinburgh, beſieged and taken, ii. 91. Burnt by the Engliſh, v. 
268. 


———, biſhopric of, founded, ix. 214. 

Egfrid, king of Bernicia, i. 124. Beſieges the caſtle of Donſkene, 
125. Invades the Picts, ib. | 

England, affairs of, i. 250. Conſpiracy there, 263, 273—275- 

Engliſh judges, haughtineſs of, 11. 70. | 

Edward I. his negotiations with Denmark, 1i. 31, Choſen umpire in 
the affairs of Scotland, 50. His charter of recognition, 54. 
Declaration of his chancellor, 55. Is put in poſſeſſion of all the 
forts of Scotland, 57. Appoints commiſſioners, 59. His difficul- 
ties, 60. His intrigues, 61. His writ of union, 62. Gives judg- 
ment for Baliol, 66. His haughtineſs, 67. Oppreſſes Baliol, 
72. His conduct, 81. Takes Berwic, 88. Defeats the Scots, 89. 
Takes Dunbar, ib. Takes Edinburgh, 91. His progreſs in the 
north, ib. Proceeds through Scotland, 93. Carries off the records 
of Scotland, 99. Impoſes an oath of homage and fealty, 100. 
Returns to England, 101. Enters. Scotland at the head of a power- 
ful army, 114. Defeats the Scots at Falkirk, 115. Marries a 
French princeſs, 126. Is baffled in Scotland, 128. Makes a freſh 
invaſion of Scotland, 131. Defeats the Scots, 133. Takes the 
caſtle of Stirling, 134. His reception of the pope's meſſage, 135. 
His difficulties, ib. Returns to England, 136. His letter to the 
pope, 137. Draws up a freſh claim upon Scotland, 138. Conti- 
nues the war, 140, 147. His great ſucceſs, 152. Enters into a 
negociation, 153. Beſieges Stirling caſtle, 155. Takes that for- 
treſs, 157. Alters the plan of his conduct, ib. Renews his pro- 
ject of an union, 158. Publiſhes a general pardon, 161. Makes 
vaſt preparations, 182. Enters Scotland, 183. His cruelty to two 
ladies, 184. Conduct of Edward, 193. His death, 195. 


Edward 


1 * D | X, 


Edward II. His inconſiderate conduct, ii. 199. Diſcovers Bruce's 


correſpondence with France, 204. Invades Scotland, 209. His 
army diſtreſſed for proviſions, 211. Returns to England, 212. Pre- 
Fares to invade Scotland, 218. His great army, 221, Defeated 
at Bannoc-burn, 224. Makes preparations for invading Scotland, 
248. His troops defeated, 249. Conſents to a truce, 250. Miſ- 
carries before Berwic, 260. Confederacy againſt him, 268. Con- 
ſpired againſt, 269. Invades Scotland, 271. Defeated at Byland- 
abbey, 273. New conſpiracy formed againſt him, ib. Puts the 
earl of Carlifle to death, 275. Concludes a truce with Robert 
Bruce, 276. Reſigns his crown to his fon, 285. 

III. marches azainft the Scots, ii. 287. Sends a challenge to the 
Scottiſh army, 288. Is in danger of being ſurprized by Douglas, 
289. Returns to Durham, 292. Publiſhes a charter of renuncia- 


tion, 293. Makes peace with Scotland, 296. Marries his ſiſter to 


David, prince of Scotland, 298. Acknowledges Baliol's right to 


the Scottiſh throne, 317. Makes a treaty with Baliol, 329. His 
arbitrary demands, 333. Sends troops to Baliol's aſſiſtance, 336. 


His progreſs, 337. Beſieges Berwic, 340. His barbarity, 341. 
Defeats the Scots at Halidon-hill, 342. Takes Berwic, 346. His 
treaty with Baliol, 354. Preparations for taking poſſeſſion of part 
of Scotland, 355. His affairs decline in Scotland, 357. Confiſ- 
cates the eail of AthoPs eſtate, 364. Undertakes a new invaſton 
of Scotland, 365. Agrees to a truce, 366. Enters Scotland, 370. 
Makes a treaty with the Scots, 374. Leaves Scotland, 378. Or- 
ders the caſtle of Edinburgh to be rebuilt and fortified, ib. In- 
vades Scotland, 387. Heads his army in perſon, 389. His pro- 
greſs, 390. Returns to England, 395. Advances towards the Scot- 
tiſh army, iii. 26. Makes a truce with David, 28. Renews the 
war, 30. Advances to Berwic, ib. Makes another truce, 31. 
Gains the battle of Creſſy, 32. Makes a truce with Scotland, 47. 
His behaviour to his priſoners, 52. Marches to oppole the Scots, 
59. Retakes Berwic, 60. Purchaſes Baliol's title to the Scottiſh 
throne, 61. Invades Scotland, 62. Returns to England, 63. 
Makes a truce with Scotland, 64. Enters into a treaty for David's 
ranſom, ib. Ratifies the treaty, 67. His mercenary views, 68, 
Propoſes a fœderal union with Scotland, 75. , Reinforces his garri- 


ſons in the north, 84, Repudiates his wife, 84. Arrays the mi- 


litia in the north, 99. Makes war with Scotland, 100. Enters 
into a negotiation, 102. His death, 106. | 
IV. gains the battle of Tauton, iv. 61. Makes a treaty with 


Scotland, 74. Gains the battle of Barnet, 122. Makes a treaty 


with Scotland, 123. Claims the crown of France, 129. Beſieges 
Berwic caſtle, 151. Invades Scotland, 158. Makes an agreement 
with the duke of Albany, 160. His treaty with that nobleman, 


- 182, His death, 184. | 


2 


VI. aſcends the Engliſh throne, v. 30). Receives the queen- 
dowager of Scotland, 365. 


Elizabeth aſcends the Engliſh throne, vi. 24. Her fleet invades the 


Orkneys, 33. Joins with the reformers, 41. Receivesa letter from 
; | P pp 2 5 Throg- 


or iv 


Thregmorton, 71. Encourages the reformers, 85. Concludes the 
treaty of Berwic, 97. Her letter to the duke of Norfolk, 106. Con- 
clades a triple alliance, 123. Her great addreſs, 124. Agrees to 
an interview with Mary, 193. Receives bad impreſſions of that prin- 
ceſs, 194. Her ſtate policy, 196. Averſe to Mary's marriage, 2t2. 
Her diſſimulation, 226. Her propoſals received with indignation, 
227. Oppoſes Mary's ſucceſſion, 234. Recommends Lenox to Knox, 
235, Her correſpondence with Mary, 238. Sends Throgmorton 
to Scotland, 249. Her cautious conduct, 277. Supplies the Scotch 
lords with money, 278. Privately ſupports the rebels, zoo. Her 
caution and diſſimulation, 306. Seems to abandon the rebels, 30). 
Diviſions in her court, zo8. Her diſſimulation, 339. Abates in her 
demands on Mary, 364. Her policy, 367. Reſents the behaviour 
of the aſſociated lords, vii. 78. Intereſts herſelf for Mary, 88. Her 
behavieur, 116. Becomes Mary's enemy, 117. Mary's firſt letter 
to her, 119. Her reply to Mary's letter, 127. Names commiſſioners 
for trying Mary, 130 Her behaviour, 142. Is diffatisfied, 147. 
Calls her commiſſioners to London, 148. Orders a new commiſſion, 
155. Fer diſſimulation, 163. Her hypocriſy, 176. Her inſiduous 
inſtructions, 198. , Her\letter to Knowls, ib. Reconciled to Mur- 
ray, 203. Irreconcileable to Mary's marriage, 229. Writes to the 


- regent, 234. Her inſtructions to Cary, 242. Backwardneſs of her 


generals, 260. Excommunicated by the pope, 266. Treats about 
Mary's perſon, 271. Sends Randolph into Scotland, 274. Her dan- 
ger from abroad, 284. Relents towards Mary, 289. Her artful 
conduct, 291. New conſpiracy formed againtt her, 297. Ratifies 
the treaty with Mary, 304. Her duplicity, 327. Her inſtructions 
to Drury, 347. Her marriage project reſumed, 363. Her great 
power in Scotland, 396. Her uneaſineſs, viii. 17. Her behaviour 
to Morton, 48. Her interpeſition in favour of Morton difregarded, 
66. Sends an ambaſſador to Scotland, 93 Another ſplendid em- 
baſſy, 112. Her letter to James, 113. Conſpiracies againſt her, 
117. Enters into a new treaty with Mary, 122. Perſecutes the ca- 
tholics, 126. Affects moderation, 127. Embroils the affairs of | 
France, 168. Her letter to Paulet, 169. Her commiſſion for trying 
Mary, 178. Her diſſimulation, 198. Gives the ambaſſadors ot 
James audience, 206, Signs the dead warrant for Mary's execution, 
215. Her diſſimulation, 234. Letter to James, ib. Her real dit- 
quiet, 239. Reconciled to James, 242. Her practices againſt James, 
275. Her inſolent embaſſy to James, 315. Her reſentment at 
James's conduct, 348. Conſpired againſt by Eſſex, 383. Her let- 
ter to the king and queen of Scotland, 384. Augments the penſion 
of James, 386. Her death, 393 ; and character, 295. 
Eric, 2 * of Denmark, marries Margaret, princeſs of Scotland, ii. 
1 Nies, 29. _ | | 
Eſſex, earl of, N with James, viii. 346. Conſpires againft 
Elizabeth, 383. e | 
Eth, called Swiftfoot, reigns but one year, 1. 163. 
Ethfin, ſucceſſor to Murdac, i. 130. Reſigns his affairs to Donald, 
 thane of Argyle, ib. ears 


Ethod 


* E X. 
Bauen aſcends the throne, i. 54. Subdues the Pitts and Iriſh, 55. 
II. killed in a tumult, 1. 71. 
2 king, of Scotland, 1. 29. 
II. ſubdues Belus king of the Orkneys, i. 30. 
III. his tyranny, 1. 31. Is impriſoned and murdered, 32. 
Eugene I. ſucceeds F ethelmach, 1. 87. Is killed with his nobles: ib. 6 
II. grants a peace to the Britons, i. 102. 1 
III. ſucceeds his uncle Gonran, i. 109. Aſſiſts the Britons i 
n the Saxonr, ib. i 
IV. choſen king by Columba, 1. 114. 
V. ſucceeds Malduin, i. 124. Aſſiſts the Iriſh, 125. 
VI. ſucceſſor to Eugene V. 1. 126. 
VII. ſucceeds Amberkeleth, 1. 127. Orders a hiſtory to be 
compoſed, 128. 


VIII. ſucceeds Ethfin, 1. 131. Defeats _— lord of the 
Ifles, ib. 2 | 


Fairfoupconſecrated archbiſhop of Glaſgow, x. 103. 

Falkirk, battle of, ii. 115. 

Famine in Scotland, ii. 110, 215, 

Faſtolf, Sir John, defeats the Scots, ili. 321. ; 

Felton afſaflinates Villiers duke of Buckingham, ix. 117. 

Fenella encourages her ſon to parricide, 1. 198. Contrives the death 
of Kenneth, 202. 

Ferchard I. impriſoned for favouring the Pelagian hereſy, i. 119. 

III. ſucceeds Donald, 1. 1 

Feret, a Pictiſn king, i. 142. 

e I. aſcends the throne, i. 25. Is eb Carrickfergus, ib. 

II. who, i. 88. Follows Alaric to Rome, ib. Sent to Bri- 

tain, 07. 

III. aſcends the throne, i. 132. Is poiſoned, ib. 

Ferithar raiſed to the crown, i. 26. Is ſtabbed, 27. Succeeded by 
Mainus, ib. 

Fethelmach ſucceeds Eneas, i. 86. Ts killed by his harper, ib. 

Fife, earl of, his caſe, ii. 73. Has the management of affairs in Scot- 
land, iii. 151. Invades England, 152. 

Fincormach ſucceeds Crathilinth, i. 84. Defeats Trahern, 85. 

Findoc proclaimed king, i. 25. Subdues the ilanders, ib. Sends raf- 

fians to aſſaſſinate Carantius, ib. 

Finnan, his decree, i. 2 

Fiſhery of Scotland regulated, IV. 120. 

Fletcher of Salton, his character, X. 7 

Floddon- field, battle of, iv. 357. 

Forgery of Boece, 1. 159. Engliſh, 294. 

Fortingal camp, battle of, 1. 43- | . 

Frazer, hemtenant-general, his courage and exploits, ii. 125. 
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G. 85 
Galloway, affairs of, i. 354-380. 
Gilchriſt, diſgrace of, i. 353. 


| Gildas 


: 8 x. 


Gildas the Briton, who, i. 108. 

Gillus murders the royal family, i. 29. Is killed by Cadva, zo. 

Glenco, maſſacre of, x. 308, Enquired into, 317. PR 

Glouceſter, duke of, dies, x. 335. | 

Gonran ſucceeds Congal, i. 108. Is murdered at Lochaber, ib. 

Gordon, his valour, iii. 200. Killed, ib. ER. 

„Sir John, beheaded, vi. 208. | | 

Gowry, earl of, condemned and executed, viii. 129. 

— account of his conſpiracy, viii. 362. Killed with his brother, 
370. Sequel of that conſpiracy revived, ix. 56. | 

Grime crowned at Scone, i. 205. Is defeaced and killed, 208. 

Gregory the Great, ſucceſſor to Eth, 1. 164. Cotemporary with Al- 
fred, ib. His conqueſts, 165. Friendſhip with Alfred, 167. In- 
vades Ireland, 168. His death, 169. 

Graham, or Graeme, who, i. 100. Guardian to Fergus's ſons, ih. 

Gudhels, or Gudhelians, who, 1. 82, 83. | 

Guerra courts, what, 1v. 136. 

Gunpowder-treaſon, hiſtory of, ix. 25. | 

Guſtavus Adolphus treats with the marquis of Hamilton, ix. 18g. 
Views of that prince, 201. ES 

Guthrie, Mr. James, tried, x. 89. His reſolute behaviour, go. Exe- 
cuted, gl. ' 1 | 170 


Halfden, a Daniſh general, 1. 166.- 

Halidon-hill, battle of, 11. 342. 

Haddington-caſtle beſieged, v. 335. Taken, 346. 

Hamilton, marquis of, his character, ix. 189. Treats with Guſtavus 
Adolphus, ib. Agrees with that prince, 191. His expedition to 

Germany, 195, His progreſs there, 199. Operations, 203. At- 
tends the king to Scotland, 206. Appointed high-commiſſioner, 
248. The charge of biſhop Guthrie againſt him examined, 251. 
His moderate conduct, 253. Returns to court, 260, Returns with 
a fleet to Scotland, 273. Reiigns his office, 292. Recovers the 
royal confidence, ib. His loyal conduct, 348. Conduct of that 
party, 350. Put under arreſt, 367. 

„duke of, raiſes an army in defence of Charles, ix. 429. In- 
vades England, 433. Marches to the relief of Carliſle, 435. His 
army ruined, 437. Taken priſoner, 439. Executed, x. 8. 

„duke of, his generous behaviour, x, 16. His letter to his 
niece, 37. 3 

—— —— Mr. James, conſecrated biſhop of Galloway, x. 102. 

Haquin, king of Norway, invades Scotland, 11. 7. Defeated, and dies 
of grief, 9. _ 

Harlaw, battle of, iii. 234. 

Hay, riſe of that family, i. 195. 

Henry III. acts as guardian to Alexander, ii. 4. 

IV. aſcends the Engliſh throne, iii. 177. Gains the earl of 

March, 183. Makes war with Scotland, 184. Revives the claim 

of homage from the Scotch crown, 187. Meditates the conqueſt of 

Scotland, ib. Enters that kingdom, 189. His views, ib. His po- 
| lite 


a 


t- M n; 


lite behaviour, 190. Returns to England, 192. His ingratitude 
to the Piercies, 205. Defeats the inſurgents at Shrewſbury, 211. 
Makes a truce with Scotland, 213. Sends the prince of Scotland to 
the Tower, 216. His pretence for detaining James, 221. Treats 
his royal priſoner with great reſpect, 227. Dikregards the regent's 
letter, 231. Refuſes to renew the truce with Scotland, 236. His 
death, 242. | 
Henry V. aſcends the Engliſh throne, iii. 242. Orders James of Scot- 
land to be confined in the Tower, 243. New war with Scotland, 
249. His jealouſy of the Scots, 255. Acknowledged regent and 
heir of France, 256. Sends for James to France, 257. His beha- 
viour to James, ibid. His cruelty to the Scots in France, 259. Re- 
turns to England, 260, Carries James with him again to France, 
265. His death, ib. | | | 
VI. aſcends the Engliſh throne, iii. 267. He is crowned king 
of France, ib. Defeated qt Northampton, iv. 51. His tranſactions 
with Lewis king of France, 64. Taken priſoner, 73. His great 
diſtreſs, 76. His death, 123. 

VII. aſcends the Engliſh throne, iv. 198. Enters into a nego- 
ciation with James, 251. Offers his eldeſt daughter to that prince, 
260. His moderation, 292. Endeavours to detach James from 
France, 293. Specimen of his magnificence, 302. His dreadful 
apprehen ſions, 307. His death, 324. | 

VIII. aſcends the throne, iv. 324. Enters into a negociation 
with James, 342. His letter to James, 347. Obtains leave from 
the pope to bury that prince, 368, Oppoles the duke of Albany, 


392. His generoſity, 396. Demands a meeting with James, v. 


158. Suppreſſes a rebellion, 167. Courts the ducheſs of Longue- 
ville, 172. Claims the ſuperiority over Scotland, 196. His ſtrange 
conduct, 199. Propoſes to marry his ſon to the queen of Scotland, 
226. His conduct juſtified, 238, Neglects the regent, 239. Rati- 
fies the marriage treaty, 245. His miſtaken politics, 287. His 
death, 307. | | | 
, prince of Scotland, death of, 1. $23. 
„prince of Wales, born, viii. 320. Baptiſed, 328. Diſcovers 
great parts, ix. 63. A French match propoſed for him, 69. His 
death, 72. | 


Hepburn directs the duke of Albany, v. 7. Schemes the earl of 


Hume's ruin, 8. 

Hexham, battle of, iv. 72. 

Hiſtorians cenſured, 1. 182, 

Homeldon, battle of, iii. 199. - x 

Hume, earl of, his character, iv. 381. His great power, 387. His 
ruin ſchemed, v. 8. Impriſoned, 14. Betrayed and beheaded, 25. 

——— -, archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, his death, v. 45. | 

Hungus, king of the Picts, his dream, i. 138. 

Hunting-match deſcribed, v. 125. 

Huntley, earl of, his character and conſequence, vi. 198. Diſpleaſed 
at Mary's favouring her brother, 199. Cataſtrophe of that family, 
202. Defeated and ſlain, 205, | 


James, 
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James, prince of Scotland, embarks for France, iii. 214. Is taken by 
an Engliſh privateer, and ſent to the Tower, 216. Is recognized 
king of Scotland, 220. See the next article. | = 

James I. recognized king of Scotland, iii. 220. But impriſoned in Eng- 


land, 220. Is demanded by his ſubjects, 222. Is brought to the 


Engliſh court, 227. Confined in the Tower, 243. . Carried priſoner 
to Windſor, 244. Carried to the Engliſh army in France, 257. His 
anſwer to Henry V. ib. Returns with Henry to England, 260. Is 
carried again to France, 265. Favoured by the duke of Bedford, 
271. Treaty by which he obtains his liberty, 274. Marries the 
daughter of John of Gaunt, 280. 'The marriage celebrated, 282. 
Is ſet at liberty, 285. Is crowned at Scone, 287, His conduct after 


his reſtoration, 293. Abuſes during his abſence; 294. Paſles an 


act of reſumption, 295. His ſeverity, 296. He extirpates the 
Albany family, 298. Suppreſſes a rebellion, 303. His conduct in 
civil affairs, 304. Protects and encourages learning, 30g. Favours 
the univerſity of St. Andrew's, $06. [Introduces organs into churches, 

307. His genius for civil policy, 308. Increaſes his revenues, 
310. His political inſtitutions, 311. Impoſes a tax for redeeming 
hoſtages, 313. His tranſactions with England, 315. Marries Mar- 
garet, his youngeſt daughter, to the dauphin of France, 316. His 


embaſſies to France, 318. Complaint of his barons, 319. Tranſ- 


actions with England, 320. His farther tranſactions with the French 
court, 324. And with that of England, 325. Pardons the earl of 
Roſs, 327. His queen brought to bed of twins, 328. Agrees to 
prolong the truce with England, 329. Takes the field againſt the 
rebels, 330. Pardons many of them, 331. His reſumptions and 
ſeverity, ib. Inſtitution of the parliament, 333. Its proceedings, 
ib. His moderation, 335. Re-annexes the earldom of Strathern to 
his crown, 336. His conduct cenſured, 338. His remarkable ne- 
gociation with England, 339. Which miſcarries, 341. Defeats 
the Engliſh at Poperden, 342. His reign becomes unpopular, 343. 
Beſieges the caſtle of Roxburgh, 344. Retires precipitately to a 
Dominican convent, 345. Manner in which he was aſſaſſinated, 


346. His character, 348. All the conſpirators put to death, 351. 
His iſſue, 354 | 


rood-houſe, 356. Is ſtolen away by his mother, 359. Is carried 
to Stirling, 360. Is conveyed to Edinburgh caſtle, 361. Preſides 
at a parliament at Stirling, 363. Is carried from Stirling to Edin- 
burgh, 366. Comes of age, 373. Paſles freſh acts of reſumption, 
ib. Which occaſions freih broils, 375. A rebellion, 377. His 
ſeverities on the Callendar family, 380. His embaſly to France, 
381. Ts betrothed to Mary of Gueldres, 383. Renews the truce 
with England, 388. Is exaſperated at the conduct of the Doug- 
laſſes, 390. His queen arrives in Scotland, 391. Paſſes acts of 
parliament againſt Douglas and his followers, 292. Which occa- 
ſion a civil war, 396. Enters into freſh negociations with England, 


398. 


II. aſcends the Scottiſh throne, iii. 385. Ts crowned at Holy- 
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308. Confederacy againſt his government, iv. 7. Kills the earl 
of Douglas, g. Which occaſions a civil war, 11. - Is obliged to 
keep upon the defenſive, 13. Defeats the rebels at Brechin, 14. 
Another affociation formed againſt him, 16. Pardons the earl of 


"Crawford, 19. Makes a treaty with England, 20. Terminates a 
rebellion, 26. Flouriſhing ſtate of his government, 27. Defeats 


the earl of Douglas, 29. Cauſes the earl of Ormond to be be- 
headed, 30. Subdues the earl of Roſs, 37. Good underſtanding 


with his parliament, 40. His excellent domeſtic regulations, 41. 


Regulates the courts of judicature, 43. And the coinage, 44. Set- 


tles parochial, and other affairs, 47. Regulations againſt piracy, 


49. Enters into a negociation with England, 50. Proof of his mo- 


deration, 51. Beſieges Roxburgh caſtle, 52, Where he is acci- 
dentally killed, 5 3. His character, 54. 


James III. aſcends the throne, iv. 56. State of affairs at his acceſ- 


ſion, ib. His education, 82. Is taken from lord Kennedy, 84. 
Marries Margaret, daughter to the king of Denmark, 95. Obtains 
the Orkney and Shetland iflands, 98. Magnificence of his nup- 
tials, 102. His ſiſter divorced from the earl of Arran, 104. And 
married to lord Hamilton, 108. Character of, and his brothers, 
110. His conduct in a diſpute of his clergy with the pope, 114. 
His ſtrange behaviour, 118. Regulates the coinage, 135. Infa- 


tuated by judicial aſtrology, 139. Death of his brother the earl of 3 


Mar, 141. Strikes a remarkable medal, 147. Prepares to invade 
England, 148. Becomes the dupe of his favourite, 162. Enters 
into a war with England, 164. Raiſes an army, 166, Confined in 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, 170. - Delivered from his confinement, 
179. Rewards the Joyaity of the citizens of Edinburgh, 180. His 
amours, 184. His behaviour to the earl of Douglas, 189. Makes 
a treaty with England, ib. Renews the old treaty with France, 
192. Aſſembles his parliament, 195. Beginning of his troubles, 
299. His conduct, 200. Calls a parliament, 201. Confederacy 
againſt him, 206. His conduct vindicated, 208. Freſh negocia- 
tion with England, 210. 'The-confederated lords begin hoſtilities, 
212. Makes a progreſs in the north, 215. Aſſemblies his army, 
216, Is betrayed by the governor of Stirling-caſtle, ib. Is de- 
feated at Sauchie-burn, 220. And murdered, ib. His character, 
222. And progeny, 224. 5 | 

— IV. aſcends the throne, iv. 225. Crowned at Edinburgh, 227. 
'The rebels vindicate the regicide of his father, 231. Not ſuffered 
to preſide at the trial of lord Lindſay, 234. Calls a parhament, 
235. Embaſſy ordered to England, &c. 238. His penetration, 
&c. 240. Defeats the Engliſh, 241. His generoſity, 244. Mo- 
deration of his government, 245. Calls a parliament, 246. 
Oath impoſed upon his counſellors, 250. Enters into a ne- 
gociation with England, 251. Impoſes penance upon himſelf, 
252. Receives letters from the pope, 253. Negociations for his 
marriage, 254. His military inſtitutions, 256. Marriage pro- 
poſed to him, 258. Calls a parliament, 259. Enters into a mar- 
Tiage treaty, 264. Is offered the eldeſt princeſs of England, 266. 
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protects Perkin Warbeck, 275. Invades England, 277. Enters 


into an accommodation, 279. Diſmiſſes Perkin, 218. Proceedings 
with regard to his marriage, 284. The negociation finiſhed, 286. 
Heads of that treaty, 287. Calls a parliament, 295. Settles the 
queen's jointure, 301. Receives her in Scotland, 302. Splendor 
of the court on that occaſion, 303. His conduct, 306. Preſents 
ſent by him to the pope, ib. Makes a figure in Europe, 313. 
Builds ſhips, 314. Aſſiſts the king of Denmark, 317. Chaſtiſes 
the Netherlanders, 318. His ſuperſtition, 321. His foreign cor- 
reſpondencies, 323. Reſents the death of Barton, 328. Recon- 
ciles the pope with the king of France; 334. Makes a treaty with 
France, 335. Breaks with England, 336. Enters into a negocia- 
tion with that crown, 342. Prepares for war, 344. His infatua- 
tion, 345. Receives a letter from the king of England, 347. In- 
vades that kingdom, 348. His forces defeated, 349. Makes pre- 

parations for a freſh invaſion, ib. Enters England, 353. His 
ſtrange. conduct, ib. Takes Norham, 354. Receives a meſſage 
from the earl of Surry, 385. Killed in battle, 366. Buried in 
England, 368. His character, 374. His iſſue, 378. | | 


James V. aſcends the Scottiſh throne, iv. 378. Sends a letter to the 


king of England, v. 46. Offers terms, ib. His kingdom becomes 
a province to France, 48. Calls a parliament, 50. His kingdom 
threatened,' 52. Deſpiſes the menaces, 53. Receives a new em- 
baſſy from France, 57. War declared againſt him, 58. Renews 
the war with England, 65. Invades that kingdom, 66. But to no 
purpoſe, 68. Takes the reins of government, 75, Removes to 
Holyrood-houſe, 77. Concludes a truce with England, 78. Makes 
a new treaty with that court, 80. Removes from Edinburgh caſtle, 
85. Detained among the Douglaſſes, 89. Opens himſelf to the. 
earl of Lenox, ib. Sends letters to his mother, ib. Attempts to 
eſcape from Angus, 93. Defeats Buccleugh, 96. Makes a ſecond 
attempt, ib. IIl treated by the Douglaſſes, 97. The earl of Le- 
nox killed in endeavouring to reſcue him, 99. Eſcapes from the 
Douglaſſes, 107. Reaches Stirling, 109. Is purſued, 110. Re- 
ſents his treatment, 111. Loyalty of his ſubjects, 112. Diſap- 
points the Douglaſſes, 113. Beſieges the caſtle of Tantallon, 115. 
Enters into a negociation with them, 116. The treaty concluded, 
119. His diſpoſition, 120. His juſtice, 122. Reduces the bor- 
derers, ib. Hangs Armſtrong, 124. His civil regulations, ibid. 
Deſcription of one of his hunting matches, 125. His bigotry, 129. 
Inſtitutes the court of ſeſſions, 130. Cenſured for it, 131. FHoſti- 
lities break out upon the borders, 133. War commences, 135. En- 
ters into a treaty, 136. Its advantages to him, 138 His proceed- 
ings with France, 140. Negociations with the emperor, 141. His 
character, 143. Is courted by ſeveral powers, 145. Guided by his 
clergy, 146. Declines an interview with his uncle, 151. His do- 
meſtic policy, 152. Viſits the iflands, 155. His ſtrict juſtice, 156. 
Goes to France, 149. His courtſhips, 160. His amorous adven- 
tures, 162. Meets the French king, 163. Whoſe daughter he 
courts, 164. And marries, 165. Loſes his queen, 167. Courts 
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the ducheſs of Longueville, 171. Marries her, 173. Executes the 
maſter of Forbes, 174; and lady Glamis, 175. Cenſured, 177. His 


new queen lands in Scotland, 178. His rapaciouſneſs, 180. En- 


groſſes the church- livings, 181. Governed by Beaton, 183. Flat- 
tered by his clergy, 191. His brain diſordered, 194. His preten · 
ſions on Ireland, 195. Makes war with England, 199. Calls a par- 
liament, 201. Fe the reformers, 203. Defeats the Engliſh, 
204. Enters into a negociation with Henry, 205. His kingdom 
threatened with an invaſion, 207. Which takes place, 208. Defeats 
the invaders, 209. His miſtaken conduct, 210. His army ſurren- 
ders to the Engliſh, 213. His death, 215; and character, 2 17. 
James VI. born, vi. 334. Baptiſed, 375. Crowned at Stirling, vii. 
80. Is convinced of his mother's innocence, viii. 26. His character, 
29. Reſolves to take the government upon himſelf, 30. Sides with 
Morton's enemies, 45. Impriſons Morton, 65. His conſtancy and 
2 68. Proceeds againſt Morton's friends, 71. His ar- 
itrary principles, 83. Oppoſed by the clergy, 86. Is made pri- 
ſoner, 89. Publiſhes a proclamation, go. Sends ambaſſadors to 
England, 106. Delivers himſelf from the affociated lords, 107. Re- 
zulations of his court, 109. His ſevere proceedings againſt the aſ- 
ociated lords, 110. Receives a ſplendid embaſly from Elizabeth, 
112. Gives her ambaſſadors audience, 115. Forces the clergy to 
ſubmit, 131. Reſtores epiſcopacy in Scotland, 132. His letter to 
his mother, 135. Conſpiracies againſt him, 145. Pardons the aſ- 
ſociated lords, 148. Aſſerts his authority in parliament, 149. Gives 
way in eccleſiaſtical matters, 151. Acquits Douglas, and ſends him 
to the court of England, 153. Betrayed by his miniſters, 176. Cools 
in the affairs of his mother, 203. Sends ambaſſadors to England, 
204. Refuſes to ſee the Engliſh ambaſſador, 236. Reconciled to 
Elizabeth, 242. His indifference with regard to his mother's fate, 
250. Endeavours to compoſe all differences among his nobility, 251. 


Sends ambaſſadors to Denmark, 256. Publiſhes a proclamation | 


againſt prieſts, 257. His vigorous expedition to the borders, 258. 
Writes to Elizabeth, 262. Courts the princeſs of Denmark, 275. 
Married to her by proxy, 276. Sails for Denmark, 277. Where he 
marries his queen, 282. Arrives at Copenhagen, 283. Returns to 
Scotland, 285. His queen crowned, 286. Cauſes witches to be ap- 
prehended and burnt, 289. His ſtrange ſituation, 303. Gives au- 
dience to the Engliſh ambaſſadors, 30;, Sends an ambaſſador to 
England, 305. Pardons Bothwell, 309. Inſolence of has clergy, 
311. Retracts his pardon, 312. Reſents the embaſſy from Eliza- 
beth, 316. But cools, 317. Birth of his eldeſt ſon, 320. Changes 
his adminiſtration, 330. Quells the iſlanders, 333. Eis anſwer to 
his clergy, 335. Recalls the exiled lords, 337. Flies to Linlithgow, 
339. The town of Edinburgh ſubmits to him, 340. Accepts the 
reſignation of the Octavians, 341. Becomes maſter of his clergy, 
344. His artful management, ib. His difficulties with his clergy, 
345- Correſponds with the earl of Eſſex, 346. Sends ambaſſadors 
ro the German princes, 348. Forms a new adminiſtration, 351. His 
intrigues with the court of Rome, 353. Publiſhes his Baſilicon 
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Doron, 357. Invites Engliſh comedians to Edinburgh, 358. Re- 
ſtores the archbiſhop of Glaſgow to his temporalities, ib. Forms a 
new eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, 260. Renews his correſpondence with 
Eſſex, 361. Viſits the earl of Gowry, 362. Eſcapes from being 
murdered, 367. His own account of this conſpiracy, ib. Quarrels 
again with his clergy, 381. - Aboliſhes the name of Ruthven, 382. 
His queen delivered of a ſecond ſon, 383. His project for civilizing 
his iſlanders, 387. Intrigues of the Jeſuits againſt him, 389. His 
cautious conduct, 392. Aſcends the Engliſn throne, under the title 
of James I. ix. 3. Correſponds with Cecil, 4. Settles the govern- 
ment of Scotland, 5. Sets out for England, 7. State of parties there, 
8. Inſolence of the Scots at court, 9. Enters into negociations with 
France and Spain, 10. Endeavours to conclude an union with Scot- 
land, 11. Aboliſhes the diſtinction between the two nations, 12. 
Makes peace with Spain, 13. Appoints commiſſioners for the union, 
14. His prodigality, 19. Proceedings againſt his clergy, 20, His 
wiſe conduct, 23. Introduces parliament robes in Scotland, 24. Eſ- 
capes the powder-plot, 28. Annexes the temporalities of biſhops to 
their ſees, 30. Oppoſed by the clergy, 31. Impriſons Melvil the 
elder, 38. His impolitic ſpeeches, 42. Proſecutes the Roman-catho- 
lics in Scotland, 49. Civil diſſenſions there, 51. Convenes an aſ- 
ſembly at Linlithgow, 52. Makes Car his favourite, 63. Heaps ho- 
nours on him, ib. and 66. His uneaſineſs on account of Arabella 
Stuart, 68. Sends a new ſet of inſtructions to his privy council in 
Scotland, 76. His difficulties, 84. Receives Villiers as his fa- 
vourite, 85. Conſents to the ruin of Somerſet, 87. Viſits Scotland, 
91. His proceedings there, 92. Returns to England, 95. His miſ- 
conduct in the affair of the Palatinate, 102. Diſſenſion between him 
and his parliament, 107. His letter to the Scotch parliament, 110. 
His arbitrary conduct, 112. Agrees to the articles for his ſon's mar- 
riage with the infanta of Spain, 115. The match broken off, 121. 
Inſtitutes the order of Nova Scotia, 125. His miſerable ſituation, 127. 
Calls a parliament, 12g. Conſults the lord-keeper on ſelling the 
crown and church-lands, 133. Conſents to the marriage of his ſon. 
with the French king's ſiſter, 134. His ſickneſs and death, 136. His 
character, 139. „ 8 | 
James II. of England, or VII. of Scotland, aſcends the throne, x. 237. 
Firſt acts of his government, 238. His progreſs in eſtabliſhing po- 
pery, 251. Publiſhes a proclamation for toleration, 262. His letter 
to the ſtates of Scotland, 284. His death, 337. 


Jane, queen of Scotland, dies, iii. 75. 


Inchcolm, Daniſh burying-place, i. 302. | 
Incident, tragical, i. 198. 5 Sa | 

Induff ſucceeds Malcolm, i. 185. Defeats the Danes, ib. Is killed, ib. 
Inſurrection in Scotland, i. 249, 269, 331. 
Interdi& taken off, iv. 239. | 

Invaſion of the Danes, ii. 7 

John, lord of the Iſles, who, ii. 369. | 

Joſina, king, i. 29. Skilful in botany, ib. 


Ireland invaded, i. 167. 


Ireland 


FN Xx 


Ireland invaded by Robert Bruce, ii. 2 34. Hiſtory of, at this time, 235. 


invaded by the Scots, iii. 142. 


| Iriſh and Scots different people, i. 95. 


K 


Kenneth Kere, ſucceſſor to Aydan, A 114. 


Kenneth I. king of Scotland, i. 144. Defeats the Picts, 147, 148. His 


laws, 152. His death, 155. | | 

III. ſucceeds Culen, i. 188. Aſſembles the ſtates, 189. His 
method of reformation, 191. Oppoſes the Danes, 193. Fortifies the 

bank of Forth, 195. Alters the ſucceſſion, 196. His death, 202. 

Kilblain, battle of, ii. 380. | 

Kilſyth, battle of, ix. 394. 

Kinnatail ſucceeds Conval, 1. 110. 

Kirkaldy, death of, viii, 11. 

Kirkonnel, battle of, iv. 187. [ 

Knox, the famous reformer, his conduct, vi. 49. Keeps a private cor- 
reſpondence with Cecil, 51. His anſwer to the regent, 54. Preaches 
in the cathedral at Perth, 59. His correſpondence with England, 
84. His penetration, 167. Queſtioned by Mary, 172. His inſo- 
lence, 219. Inſtigates the reformers, 230. Acquitted by the clergy, 
232. And by the civil power, ib. Offends Darnley, 294. Endea- 
vours to retrieve his popularity, vii. 62. Exerciſes more than papal 
power, 76. His death and character, 397. 


L. | | 
Lancaſter, duke of, directs the affairs of England, iii. 116. Puts him 
ſelf at the head of a fine army, 117. Concludes a truce with th 
Scots, ib. His conduct vindicated, ib. Prolongs the truce, 118. 


Takes refuge in Scotland, 123. Raiſes men to chaſtiſe the Scots, 


129. Enters Scotland, 130. Spares Edinburgh, ib. Retires »tg 
Pomfret-caſtle, 131. Marches againſt the Scots, 138. Appointed 
lieutenant-governor of Guienne, 153. His death, 177. | 
Langſide, battle of, vii. 110, | 
Largs, battle of, ii. 8. 


Lauderdale, earl of, made ſecretary of ate, x. 79. Ads as firſt mi it 


niſter, 109. His great power, 152. His inſolence and rapacity, 
156. Adjourns the parliament, 157. Renews the perſecution of 
the preſbyterians, 163. 'Tried and acquitted, 194. 

Laud, biſhop, accompanies the king to Scotland, ix. 205, His furious 
meaſures, 219. Uſurps a metropolitan power, 221. Aſtoniſhed at 
the oppoſition to his meaſures, 231. | 

Law of hereditary deſcent ordained, i. 26. Of hunting, 27. Mercheta 
mulierum, 31, 271. 

— . feudal, reflections on, i. 190. 

Laws, Mac Alpine, ſo called from Kenneth, i. 152. 

Leighton conſecrated biſnop of Dumblain, x. 102. 


Lenox, 
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Lenox, earl of, rebels, v. 241. Raiſes troops, 243. Neglected by the 
regent, 247. Procures the French to land, 253. Seizes a large ſum 
of money, 254. Joins the Engliſh, 268. Declared a traitor, 269. 
His infamous conduct, 273. Marries king Henry's niece, 276. Diſ- 
appointed in his attempt on Stirling-caſtle, 277, Choſen regent, vii. 
292. His impolitic ſeverity, 294. Is confirmed in the regency, 
307. Receives a letter from the earl of Suſſex, 313. His cautious 
anſwer, 315. Takes Dumbarton-caſtle, 3 "ba Holds a parliament, 
338. His moderation, 346. Attempt to ſurprize him, 353. Ren- 
dered abortive, 355. His death, ib. His character, 356. 

Letter, famous one to the pope, 11. 264. 

Lewis, battle of, ii. 16. | 1 
Lindſay, lord, his remarkable ſpeech and behaviour, iv. 232. Defended 
by his brother, 235. 8 | : | 

Lochleven-caſtle, famous fiege of, ii 367. 

Logy, Margaret, married to David king of Scotland, iii. 79. Is repu- 


diated, 84. Repairs to the pope's court, ib. Obtains a ſafe- conduct 
from Edward, 85. | . 


Loncarty, battle of, i. 194. 

Lorn, lord, perſecuted, x. 105. © | 

Loudon, earl of, committed priſoner to the Tower, ix. 298. 
Luctacus ſucceeds Galgacus, i. 47. Is put to death, ib. 

Lulach ſucceeds Macbeth, and killed, i, 247. 


M. 7 Me 
Macbeth, Duncan's general, i. 232. His character, 238. Mounts 
the throne, 239. Entertains the Normans, 240. Becomes tyrant, 
241. Flies to the highlands, 244. 
Macduff complains againſt Baliol, 11. 74. 
Magnentius declared emperor by the Britons, i. 88. 
Malcolm ſucceeds Conſtantine III. i. 179. Who, 180. Accepts North- 
_umberland on fealty, 181. His fidelity, 182. Murdered at Ul- 
rine, 184. | | 
„his character, i. 207. Defeats Grime, 208. Crowned king, 
209. His hiſtory, ib. Acceſſion, 211. Victories over the Danes, 
221. Concludes a peace with Canute, 224. Legiſlator of Scotland, 
225. His death, 228. | | 
| II. crowned king, i. 244. Rewards Macduff, 247. Reſtores 
the old conſtitution, 248. Receives Edgar, 255. Ravages England, 
256. Returns to Scotland, 259. Pays homage to William, 265. 
His reformation of manners, 271. Religious endowments, 272. In- 
vades England, 260, 277. Is killed, 283. | 
III. his tranſactions in England, i. 326. Campaign in France, 


329: Marriage of his fitters, 333. Death and character, 335. 
| Duff, death of, i. 199. | | 


Malduin ſucceeds Donald, i. 123. Is ſtrangled, 124. 
Man, ifland of, ſubdued, ii 9. Laid waſte, iii. 44. 
Menteith, John, Buchanan's account of, ii. 260. 
March, earl of, defeats the Scottiſh army, iii. 198. 
Mar, earl of, his adventures, iu. 337. 


* 


Mar, 
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Mar, earl of, made regent, vii. 357. Enters into meaſures with the 
loyaliſts, 388. His death, 397. | * 

, earl of, obtains the cuſtody of the king's perſon, viii. 37. 

Margaret queen of Scotland reforms the court, i. 268. Dies, 11. 22. 

queen of Scotland betrothed to the prince of Wales, ii. 31. 

Dies, 42. | 

——princeſs of Scotland married to Exic prince of Denmark, 

7 | 

Marſton-Moor, battle of, ix. 375. 

Mary, queen of Scots, born, v. 222. , Crowned at Stirling, 249. 
Carrie to France, 334, Commiſſioners ſent to that court, vi. 202. 
Marriage articles between her and the dauphin, 19. Defeated by 
treachery, 21. Married to the dauphin, ib. The dauphin dies, 
145. Receives deputies from Scotland, 146. Her character, 148. 
Gives audience to lord James, 150. Sails for Scotland, 152. In 
danger of being intercepted, 153. Her duplicity, 160. Her par- 
tiality for France, 161. Arrives in Scotland, 163. Is affection- 
ately received, 165. Appoints a privy-council, 168. Sends Mait- 
land to the court of England, 169. Queſtions Knox, 172. Her 
public entry into Edinburgh, 174. Diſplaces the magiſtrates, 175. 
Is directed by lord James, 179. Her conduct, 183. State of her 


kingdom, 187. Calls a convention of the eſtates, 189. Endea- 


vours to compoſe domeſtic differences, 192. Agrees to an interview 
with Elizabeth, 193- Favours her brother, 199. Takes the caſtle 
of Inverneſs, 205. Defeats the earl of Huntly, ib. Sets out for 
Edinburgh, 201. Throws her eyes upon lord Darnley, 213. Her 
magnificence, 218. Her moderation, 221. Careſſed by the queen- 
mother, 224. Receives Elizabeth's propoſals with indignation, 227. 
Her vigorous government, 236. Her correſpondence with Eliza- 
beth, 239. Her prudence, 243. Careſſes the earl of Lenox, 246. 
Courted by the French king, ib. Falls in love with Darnley, ib. 
Her refentment, 251. Her diſſimulation, 252. Her partiality for 
Boſwell, 253. Creates Darnley earl of Roſs, ib. Gives Throg- 
morton audience, 254. Summons a parliament, 256. Her paſſion 
for Darnley, 260. Her court ſuddenly overcaſt, 265. Her danger, 
268. Her proclamations about religion, 271. Her moderation, 
274. Provides for her own ſafety, 280. Sends a freſh embaſly to 
England, 282. Marries Darnley, 283. Makes ſeveral promotions, 
284. Acts with becoming ſprit, 288. Her offers to Elizabeth, 
291. Takes the field againſt the rebels, 293. And outlaws them, 
ib. Removes the provoſt of Edinburgh, 295. Her ſucceſs againſt 
the rebels, 297. Mulcts ſome of the burghs, 299. At variance 
with her huſband, 304. Receives Throgmorton's noble letter in 
favour of the rebels, 310. Her ſentiments altered, 313. She 1s 
betrayed, 315. Her account of Rizio's murder, 322. Is barba- 
roully treated, 324. Gains over her huſband, 326. Her prudent 
conduct, 329. Eſcapes to Dunbar, 330. Her vigorous proceed- 
ings, 332. Arrives at Haddington, 334. Her popular conduct, 
337. Her diſſimulation, 339. Delivered of a fon, 343. Sends 
Sir James Melvil to England, 345. Goes to Alloa, 347. State 58 
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the difference between him and her huſband, 348, Her conduct 
vindicated, 354. Marches to the borders, 355. Viſits Bothwell, 
357. Falls dangerouſly ill, 358. Recovers,. 360. Her ſon bap- 
tized, 375. Attends her huſband during his illneſs, 380. Pardons 
the earl of Morton and his friends, ib. Returns with her huſband 
to Edinburgh, 382. Her concern at the death of : Darnley, 386. 
Her officers of ſtate, 396. Publiſhes a proclamation for diſcovering 
Darnley's murderers, 397. Proſecutes them, 398. Her miniſters 
remiſs in their duty, 399. Removes to Seton, 400. Correſponds 
with the earl of Lenox, vii. 3. Her letter to that nobleman, 7. 
Her conduct vindicated, 8. Vindicated from being concerned. in 
the famous bond, 22. Her miſconduct, 25. Carried by Bothwell 
to Dunbar, 32. Brought back to Edinburgh, 37. Married to 
Bothwell, 40. Her inſtructions to her embaſſador in France, 42. 
Pabliſhes a proclamation againſt the aſſociated nobles, 48. Surren- 
ders herſelf upon terms, 51. Her harſh treatment, 52. Arrives at 
Edinburgh, 54. Sent priſoner to the caſtle of Lochleven, 55. Arts 
to blacken her character, 56. Defended by Kirkaldy, 57. A party 
formed in her favour, 58. Aſſociation againſt her, 59. Hiſtory of 
the famous ſilver-box, containing her ſuppoſed letters, 60. Her 
plate, furniture, and jewels ſeized, 61. No embaſſadors ſuffered to 
ſee her, 70. Correſponds with Throgmorton, 74. Refigns the 
crown in favour of her ſon, 75. Violence of her enemies, 76. Her 
rigorous confinement, 85. Act of parliament againſt her, 95. Her 
letter to Elizabeth, 104. Eſcapes from Lochleven, 105. Arrives 
at Hamilton, 107. Aſſembles her friends, 108. Dreads the Ha- 
miltons, 109. Is entirely defeated, 110. Flies to Galloway, 113. 
And thence to England, 115. Her firſt letter to Elizabeth, 119. 
Her ſecond letter, 121. Finds herſelf a priſoner, 122. Writes 
again to Elizabeth, 125. Her diſtreſſed fituation, 128. A commiſ- 
ſion appointed for her trial, 12g. Alteration in her behaviour, 133. 
Her 1mprudent ſtep, 135. Strength of her party in Scotland, 137. 
Her commiſſioners, 140. Gives them inſtructions, 148. Courted 
by the duke of Norfolk, 154. Declaration of her commiſſioners, 
156. Charge againſt her, 157. Proceedings of the commiſſioners, 
160. Farther demands of her commiſiioners, 161. Her trial brought 
to a criſis, 164. Writes to Elizabeth, 189. Her miſerable condi- 
tion, 196. Her 1ncautious conduct, 202. Progreſs of the match 
between her and Norfolk, 205. Sent priſoner. to Tutbury, 208. 
Her private life there, 210. Terms propoſed to her, 212. Pro- 
poſes terms, 226. Her match with Norfolk oppoſed by Elizabeth, 
229. Writes to the regent, 234. Her barbarous treatment, 239. 
Put under a new keeper, 241. Her intrigues with the duke of Nor- 
folk, &c. 246. Treaty about her perſon, 271. Her application to 
buſineſs, 273. Her friends take poſſeſſion of Edinburgh, 281. Has 
2 proſpect of deliverance, 290. A negociation for her liberty, 296. 
' Ratifies the treaty with Elizabeth, 304. III- judged conduct of her 
friends, 312. Names her commiſſioners, 3:8. The conferences 
opened, 320. Progreſs of them, 322. Finiſhed, 326. Her diſ- 
pleaſure, 328, Her party take poſſeſſion of Edinburgh, 337. Her 
fs | | _ parliament 
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ae meets, 344. Publications relating to her, 361. Un- 


air practices againſt her, 389. Her ambaſſador refuſed admittance 
to her ſon, viii. 55. Her moving letters to Elizabeth, 98. Freſh 
treaty with her, 122. Her letter to Sir Francis Englefield, 123. 
Falls into new misfortunes, 125. Removed to the cuſtody of Pau- 
let, 139. Proceedings of the Engliſh parliament againſt her, ibid. 
Arrangement of her foreign correſpondence, 159. Her letter to 
Charles Paget, 160. Engages Babington in her ſervice, 161. Her 

- barbarous treatment, 171. Robbed of all her jewels, 172. Prepa- 
rations made for her trial, 173. Proceedings on her trial, 157. 
Her reſolute behaviour to her judges, 182. Her trial continued, 
186, Clears herſelf upon her trial, 190. Condemned, 193. Her 

| ſentence confirmed by parliament, 194. Her letter to Elizabeth, 
197. Her doom announced to her, 213. Her dead warrant ſigned, 
216. Prepares for her execution, 2:6. Her dreſs and behaviour, 
218. Her ſpeeches in approaching the ſcaffold, 220. Her requeſts, 

221. Particulars of her execution, 223. Her head ſtruck of, 225. 
Her character, 226. Deſcription of her perſon, &c. 230. 


— 


Maſſacre of the preſbyterians reſolved on, x. 230. And executed, 232. 


- at Glenco, x. 308. 

Maximus uſurps the empire in Britain, i. 93—96. 

Mercer, his exploits at ſea, ili. 110. | 

Metellan, ſucceeds Even, 1. 32. 

Methven, battle of, ii 177. 

Medal, a remarkable one, iv. 147. | 

Middleton, earl of, made high-commiſſioner, x. 79. Goes to the par- 

liament, 84. Settles epiſcopacy, 105. His management, 105. 
Breaks with Lauderdale, 107. Is diſgraced, 109. 

Minoiftry, Engliſh, tranſactions of, v. 18. 

Miracle, pretended one, 1. 111. | 

Mitchel, Mr. tried and executed, x. 172. 

Mogold, makes a league with the king of the Pics, i. 48. Defeats 

the Romans, c<o. lis law of forfeiture, 851. 

Monk, his Sg det in Scotland, x. 47. Suſpected in England, 59. 
Receives agents from the royaliſts, 65. His conduct, 66. Marches 
into England, 68. Demoliſhes the gates of London, 69. Reſtores 

the king, 78. | | 

Monmouth, duke of, defeats the rebels, x. 191. Returns to London, 
193. His fate in England, 250. | 

Monteith, intrigues of the counteſs of, 11. 5. 

Montroſe, gained over by the king, ix. 306, Inſtigates the Scotch 
covenanters to invade England, 308. His correſpondence with the 
king diſcovered, 320. Committed to the caftle of Edinburgh, 330. 
His interview with the queen, 355. Declares for the king, 361. 


Repairs to Charles, 365. His progreſs and victories, 378. Gains 


the battle of Tipper-moor, 381. And of Aberdeen, 382. Defeats 
the covenanters at Fyvie, 384. His incredible fatigues, 383. Gains 
the battle of Inverlochy, 387. And that of Aulderne, 389. That 
of Alford alſo, 391. That of Kilſyth, 394. His lenity to his pri- 
ſoners, 395. Reduces Scotland to the king's obedience, 398. In- 
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tends to penetrate into England, 400. Defeated at Philiphaugh, 
403. Attempts to retrieve his affairs, 405. But without effect, 
406. Diſbands his army, 410. Employed by Charles II. x. 14. His 
ſucceſs at foreign courts, 16. Taken priſoner, 20. His ſentence 
and execution, 21. His character, 23. | 
Monuments, hiſtorical, of Scotland, 1. 223. | | 
Morton, earl of, choſen regent, vii. 398. Takes the caſtle of Black- 
neſs, viii. 10. Reduces Edinburgh caſtle, ib. His unpopular con- 
duct, 11. His project for digeſting the Scotch law miſcarries, 18. 
Is betrayed, 29. Reſigns his office of regent, 34. His agreement 
with the king, 36. Recovers his intereſt, 39. Declaration of the 
council againſt him, 42. The king ſides with his enemies, 45. 
Diſſatisfied with Elizabeth, 46. His ſeverities againſt the Hamil- 
tons, 54. Arreſted and accuſed of Darnley's murder, 65. Eliza- 
beth's interpoſition in his favour diſregarded, 66. Brought to his 
trial, 73. Condemned, 74. And executed, 75. His character, 
76. Conſequences of his execution, ib. | 
Murdac mounts the throne, i. 129. Benefactor to the church, ib. 
Murray, Sir Alexander, made regent, ii. 327. Taken priſoner, 328. 
Recovers his liberty, 360. Reſigns his guardianfhip, 362. 
„earl of, arrives in Scotland, vii. 81. Made regent of that 
kingdom, ib. His conduct, 82. A new aſſociation in his favour, 
89. Becomes maſter of the forts of the kingdom, 90. His impo- 
litic ſeverity, 91. Summons a parliament, 93. Cauſes four of 
Darnley's murderers to be executed, 98. His abje& correſpondence 
with Cecil, 101. Defeats the queen's army, 110. His conduct, 
132. His activity and progreſs, 137. Names his commiſſioners, 
138. Receives aſſurances of ſafety, 151. His charge againſt queen 
Mary, 157. His defence, 186. Reconciled to Elizabeth, 203. 
His artifice, 207. Aſſembles his friends, 215. Treats with tae 
duke of Chatleheraut, 217. Has a conference with him, 219. 
His conduct, 221. Commits the duke of Chatleheraut to priſon, 
222. His cruelty to ſuppoſed necromancers, 223. Executes Paris, 
224. Argyle and Huntley ſubmit to him, 225. His duplicity diſ- 
covered, 230. Receives letters from Elizabeth and Mary, 234. 
Variance between him and Kirkaldy, 243. His diſſimulation, 2435. 
Is murdered, 267. His character, 269. : 
„earl of, made high-commiſſioner, x. 232. Propoſes a ſuſ- 
penſion of the penal laws againſt papiſts, ib. Diſſolves the parlia. 
ment, 259. 8 | | l 


Naſeby, battle of, ix. 396. | | 
Nathalocus uſurps the throne, i. 73. Strangles the nobles, 74. Killed 
by a domeſtic, 1b. , eh: 4 | 

Niſbet-muir, battle of, iii. 198. | | 
Nithſdale, lord, invades Ireland, iii. 142. His adventures and death, 

164. ID | 
Norfolk, duke of, a marriage projected between him and Mary queen 
of Scots, vii. 152. enen of the match, 205. Oppoſed by Eli- 
zabeth, 229. His letters to the earl of Murray, 230. Is ſum 
TY | moned 
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moned to court, 250. Arreſted and confined, 252. Betrayed and 
impriſoned, 370. Examined, 372. Tried and condemned, 380. 
His confeſſion, 382. His death and ee 384. | 

Norham, treaty of, v. 363. 

Northumberland, hiſtory of, i. 121. 

Norway, diſputes with, ii. 7. 

Nothat acknowledged king, i. 27. 


| O. 

Oath of fealty FOOTE by the Scots, ii. 109. 

Ogilvie, the Jeſuit, tried and executed, ix. 76. 

Onnuſt, king of the Picts, takes Dumbarton, 1. 131. 

Orange, prince of, his views, x. 264. Adminiſtration veſted in him, 

277. His cautious conduct, 279. 

Order of Nova Scotia, inſtituted, ix. 125. 

Orkney, iſlands of, diſcovered by Chaudivs | 1, 33 Ceded to Nor- 
way, 289. Ceded to Scotland, iv. 98. 

„earl of, poiſoned, ix. 65. His rebellion, trial, and execu- 
tion, 75. 

Ormond, earl of, beheaded, iv. 30. 

Oſwald, biſhop of Northumberland, i. 123. 

Othred, prince of Galloway, murdereds 1. 348. 

Otterburn, battle of, iii. 145. 


Paiſley, Book of, i. 118, 394- 

Parties, ftate of, in Scotland, u. 47. 

Pavia, battle of, v. 81. 

Paulus ZAmilius, quotation of his hiftory, 1. 137. 

Peace with the Danes, 1. 212, 224. Between Malcoim and Rufus, 

280, Between David and Stephen, 318. 

Perkin Warbeck, hiſtory of, iv. 268. 

Fhiliphaugh, battle of, ix. 403. 

Philpot, alderman, fits out a fleet, iii. 111. 

Picts, not extirminated, 1. 148, 315. But conquered, 150. 

Piercy, Hotſpur, invades Scotland, 111. 184. Vanquiſhed by Doug- 
las, 185. Defeats the Scottiſh army, 198. Defies Henry IV. 210. 
Defeated and killed at the battle of PIE 211. 

Pinkey-clough, battle of, v. 349. 

Piracy, regulations againſt, iv. 49. 

Plague in Scotland, iii. 49, 23. 

Pope, famous letter to, 11. 264. 

Contumacy of the how. clergy againſt, iv. 1 12. 

Poperden, battle of, iii. 342. | 

Potterfield, his caſe, x. 237. Condemned but not executed, 229. 

Prague, battle of, ix. 105. 

Prodigies, pretended ones, iv. 3 

Progreſs of Edward I. through Scotland, ii. 93. 

Propoſition of the debate of the ſield of Stirling, what, iv. 220. 


Queen-regent, her death and character, vi. 113. 20 
Rur 2 Ramoigny, 


R. 
Ramoigny, TY infamays villany, iii. {Poe | 
Ramſay, Sir Alexander, takes the caltle of Roxburgh, iii. 19. Is 
ſtarved to death by Douglas, 23. 
Randolph, earl of Murray, made regent of Scotland, ii. 310. His 
vigorous adminiſtration, 311. His death, 312. 
N „John, earl of Murray, choſen guardian of Scotland, ji. 
362. Calls a parliament at Perth, 363. Makes preparations for 
war, ib. 
Recognition, act of, wi. 91. 
Records of Scotland carried to England, ü. 99. Fert of em loft, 
B No. BP; 
Reformers, their demands, v 32. Farther demands of, 35. Op- 
poſed by the clergy, 37. Their 8 38. Are perſecuted, 
39. Parties among them, 45 Demoliſh the religious houſes, 49. 
Oppoſed by the regent, 51. Their inconſiſtency, 53. An accom- 
modation, 56. Their progreſs, 58. Raiſe an army, 61. Enter 
into a new treaty, 63 Hold a correſpondence with the Engliſh | 
miniſtry, 66. 1500 into an accommadation, 67. Retire to Stir— 
ling, 69. Theif melapcholy fityation, 70. Their ſtrength, 73. 
Make preparations for war, 75. Seize Edinburgh, ib. "Their ip- 
trepidity, 77. Character of their writings, 81. Beſieges Leith, 
82. Defeat the lords, 84. Receive encouragement from Eugland, 
85. Progreſs of the reformation, 87. Abandon Edinburgh, 89. 
Reſolve to continue the war, go. Encouraged by the Englith, 97. 
Tpeir zeal, 173. Their violence, inſtigated by Knox, 230. 
Their conduct, 262 Their petition to Mary, 271. Their becom- 
ing zeal, 392. Endeavour to retrieve their popularity, vii, 62. 
Exerciſe more than papal power, 177. Infolence of their preach- 
© 0s, 2 
Regalia al Scotland carried to England, 11. 94. 
Regicide of James III. vindicated by the rebels, iv. 231. Their pro- 
ceedings, 236. 5 
Remark on Nennius and other hiſtorians, i. 118. 
— hiſter:cal, on Xiphilin and Dio's account of the Caledonian 
ladies, i. 68. On the words argento coxus, ib. On Buchanan 
and Boece, 198. On Alfred and Eugene, 226. On former hiſ- 
torians, 229. 
Reſumption, act of, iv. 33> 
Revolutions in Britain, i. 99— 102. In England, 191. 
Reutha introduces arts and commerce, i. 28. : 
Reuther, who, 1. 27. Defeated by Oenus, i. 28. Gives name to 
Roddeſdals, ib. 

Richard II. aſcends the Engliſh throne, iii. 107. Propoſes a new 
* treaty, 111, Makes preparatians againſt the Scote, 112. Kills 
Wat. Tyler the rebel, 122. Heads his army in Scotland, 139. 
Burns Edinburgh, ib. Makes a truce with Robert, 143. His army 
| defeated at Otterburn, 145: Makes a truce With a, 153. 

| Prolongs the truce, 167, Is dethroned, 176. 
Richard 
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Richard III. aſcends the 125 throne, iv. 184. Makes a treaty with 

Scotland, 189. His death, 198, | | 

Ae. 10 account of, vi, 260. His death agreed on, 317. Is mur- 
dored, 33323. SE „„ 

Robert enen the crown, ii. 175, Defeated at 

Mliethven, 177. His difficulties and diſtreſſes, 179. Sails to Can- 
tire, 182, His queen and daughter taken priſoners, 183. His ad- 
ventures in the weſtern iſlands, 186. Is in danger of affaſſination, 
190. His party harrafſes the Engliſh, 194: is progreſs, 196. 
Defeats his enemies, 198, Takes Perth, ib. Becames the darling 
of his country, 200. Defeats the army of lord Lorn, 201, Ts re- 
conciled to his nephew, 202. His difficulties, ib. His carreſpag- 

_ dence with France, 203. Which is diſcovered by Edward, 204. Is 
freed from his excommunication, 205, His conduct towards Eng- 
land, 206. Correſponds with the Iriſh, 211. Invades England, 213. 
Miſcarries before Berwic, 214. Recovers Perth, and Fs. it to the 
ground, 215. Takes Edinburgh, 216, Reduces the Ifle of Man, 

217. Beſieges Stirling, ib. Face at Bannoc-burn, 220. Gains 
the victory, 224. Diſtreſſes the Engliſh trade, 233. Beſieges Car- 
liſle, 234. Raiſes the ſiege, ib. Invades Ireland, ib. His great 

ſucceſs in that kingdom, 238. Ravages England, 241. His foreign 
connections, 242. Further ſucceſſes in Ireland, 243. Where he is 
crowned king, 245. Is excommunicated, 253 Takes Berwic, 254. 
Ravages the borders, 257 Defeats the Engliſh, 260. 8 
a truce, ib. Enters into a negociation with the pope, 267, Pene- 
trates into England, 271. Defeats the Engliſh at Byland-abbey, 
273. Concludes a truce with Edward, 276 Conſpiracy againſt 
him, 278. Negociates with the pope, 283 Renews the alliance 
with France, 284. Breaks the truce with the Engliſh, 285. Enters 
England, 286. Makes peace with England, 296. Marries his ſon 
to Joan, ſiſter to Edward III. 298. His laſt parliament, 300. Cauſes 
his ſon to be crowned, ib. His political teſtament, 301. His death 
and character, 303, | | | 
II. aſcends the Scottiſh throne, iii. 88, His remarkable birth, 
ib. Difficulties attending his acceſſion, 89. Is crowned, go. Un- 
dertakes to pay David's ranſom, 92. Makes a treaty with France, 
94. His bonourable behaviour, 95. His connections with France, 

97. Embroiled with Eugland, 99. War with that kingdom, 10. 
Begins a treaty for peace, 101. Calls a parhament, 103. Schiſm | 
in the church, 106. Renews hoſtilities on the Engliſh, 107. Sur- 
priſes Berwie, 108. Which is retaken, 109. Begins 2 new treaty 
with England, 111, The treaty becomes abortive, 112, Renews 
the war by ſea and land, ib. Makes a truce with England, 117. 
Prolongs tbe truce, 118. Grants an aſylum to the duke of Lan- 
caſter, 123. Enters into a new treaty, 127. Renews his connec- 
tions with France, ib, Renews the war with England, 129. Enters 
into a new treaty with England, 131. Is aſſiſted by France, 1 34. 
Is abandoned by the French, 136. Iavades England, 138. Retizes 
into the north of Scotland, 139. Makes an irruption into England, 
241. Is diſſatisfied with the French, 142, Concludes a Hag — 
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England, 143. Sends lord Nithſdale to invade Ireland, 147 Calls 
n 


2 parliament, ib. Invades England, ib. Defeats the Engliſh at 
Otterburn, 145. Makes a truce with England, 153. Diſabled by 

age and infirmities, 154. Confirms the truce, 157. His death and 
character, 158. His iſſue, ib. ſeq. 9 ON 5 

Robert III. aſcends the Scottiſh throne, iii. 163. Renews the league 

with France, 164. Suppreſſes an inſurrection, 165. Prolongs the 
truce with England, 5 His kingdom rent with inteſtine Proits, 
ib. Creates the firſt dukes, 171. invades England, 177. Loſes his 
authority, 181. His death and character, 217. 

Rollo, his deſcent on England, i. 164. 

Romach mounts the throne, and proves a tyrant, i. 86. 

Roſs, Robert de, puniſhed by a fine, ii. z. 

„earl of, ſubdued, in. 326. But is pardoned, 327. 

„earl of, his rebellion, iii. 232. Confined, 312. 

, John, earl of, raiſes a rebellion in Scotland, iv. 68. 

——, Mr. Thomas, barbarous execution of, ix. 9. 

Rothes, earl of, declared high-commiſſioner, x. 109. 

Roxburgh taken by the Engliſh, ii. 89. | 

Rotheſay, duke of, his letter to Henry IV. iii. 188. Defends the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, 189. His conduct vindicated, 193. Is arreſted by his 
brother the duke of Albany, 195. Is ſtarved to death, 196. | 

—, duke of, heads the rebels, iv. 214. Dies, v. 17. 

S 


Sanctuaries in Scotland aboliſhed, iv. 109. 

Sanquhair, lord, tried and executed for murder, ix. 67, 
Sark, battle of, iii. 385. 

Satrahel, a tyrant, i. 56. Is aſſaſſinated, ib, 
Sauchie-Burn, battle of, iv. 220. 


' Saxons invited to Britain, i. 102. 


-- 


Scot, hiſtory of, v. 127. Proves an impoſtor, 129. 


Scotch hiſtory, uncertainty of, i. 125. 


uards inſtituted in France, 11. 19. 


Scotland, its ſubjection to England diſproved, i. 192. Invaded, 264, 


278. Diſturbances there, 379. State of affairs there, 391. Diffen- 
ſions, 397. State of, ii. 27. The ſucceſſion to the crown of, ſettled, 
28. Diviſions in, 30. Competition for the crown of, 45. Ed- 
ward's progreſs through, 93. Crown and regalia of, carried to Eng- 
land, 94. Miſeries of, 107, Famine in, 110, 215. | 

Scots, origin of, 1. 81. Were adventurers, 83. Their defeat, 177. 
Take poſſeſhon of Edinburgh, 186. Diſtreſs, 290. Invade Eng- 
land, 340. Rendered independent by Richard, 355. Famous letter 
to the pope, ii. 264. Criminal law, abſurd cuſtom of, 283. 

Seſſions, court of, inttituted, v. 130. | | 

Seton, lord, his adventures in the Low-Countries, vii. 309. | 

Severus, "ag victory, 1. 60. Expedition, 61. Progreſs, 62. His 
wall, 63. 1 | 

Sharp, afterwards archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, his riſe, . 62. His 
conduct, 71. Goes to the king, 74. His conduct examined, 100. 
Conſecrated archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, 102. Attempt to deftroy 


© him, 141. Barbaroully murdered, 185. 


1 N D E X. 

Shetland iſlands ceded to Scotland, iv. 98. 
Shrewſbury, battle of, iii. 211. Wy 
Siddefert appointed biſhop of Orkney, x. 102. 
Siege, remarkable one of Dunbar-caſftle, iii. 3. * 
Solvaith ſucceeds Fergus III. i. 132. His dominions invaded by Do- 

nald Bane, 133. . 
Sommerled lands in Scotland, i. 332. 


Sport, a notary public, tried and executed, ix. 58. His confeſſion, ib. 


Standard, battle of, i. 314. | 
Stephen declared king of England, i. 305. Wars with David, zog. 
Stirling, battle of, 11. 108. | | | 
Stirling-caſtle retaken, ii. 151. Surrenders to the Engliſh, 155. 
Stilico, a Roman general, i. 97. | 
Stone, famous one removed by Kenneth to Scone, i. 156. 
Story of Kenneth and Edgar, 1. 202. 
„ monkiſh, i. 246. 
Stuart family, riſe of, i. 252. | | 
, Arabella, her marriage, perſecution, and death, ix. 68. oy 
Succeſſion, the collateral, legal, i. 140. Altered, 197. Statute of, 200. 
to the crown of Scotland ſettled, ii. 28, be ele 
Swen, a Daniſh prince, arrives in England, 1. 213. 
Swinton, his remarkable yalour, iii. 200, Killed, ib. 
| | p 4 | 
Talbot, lord, taken priſoner, iii. 115. 
Temple, Terminius s, fate of, i. 63. 
Tertullian, his account of Chriſtianity, i. 70. 7 as! 
Theodoſius lands in Britain, i. go. Removes the Areani, 92. Succeeded 
by Fraomarius, 93. | _ | 
Thereus, a tyrant, i. 38. Flies to the Britons, ib. | Aude 
Throgmorton, his intrigues at the German Spa, viii. 119. Returns to 
England, ib. Is ſeized, ib. Is put to the torture, 120. Tried and 
condemned, ib. Executed, 121. | 
Tipper-moor, battle of, ix. 381. 
Toſti, brother of king Harold, i. 250. 
Tranſactions of the Engliſh miniſtry, v. 18. | 
Traquair, earl of, made high-commiſſioner, 1x. 292. 
Treaty for the Ebudz iſlands, ii. 9. Of Berwic, vi. 97, | 
Turner, Sir James, his oppreſſion, x. 112. Tried, and found guilty, 
139. Eſcapes, 140. 5 | | cf 
Tweedale, earl of, impriſoned, x. 96. Fi 4 jp 
Tyler, Wat. his rebellion, iii. 122. Killed by Richard II. ib. 


Vernuil, battle of, ui. 289. 2 83. 
Villiers, George, introduced at court, ix. 85. Created'earl of Buck 
ingham, 96. His unlimited power, 98. Accompanies the prince 
to Spain, 116. His power and popularity, 133. His deſperate pro- 
ject, 133. His magnificent journey to France, 146. Brings over 
the queen, 148. A ſtrong oppoſition formed againſt him, 151. Re- 
ſumes his power as firſt miniſter, 152. Breaks with the queen, 153. 
Proſecuted by the commons, 157. Defends himſelf againſt their im- 


peach · 


* 


' > 0% * 


peachment, 161. Miſcarries in attempting to relieve Rochelle, 169. 

Prepares to return to Rochelle, 174. Is aſſaſſinated by Felton, 177. 
Umfraville, noble behaviour of, ii. 79. TER. 3 
Union, with - Scotland, the project for, renewed, ii. 158. A fœderal 

( 


- 


between England and Scotland endeavoured by James, ix. 11. 
_ Commiſſioners appointed, 14. Their conferences, 17. Proceed- 
ings of the Engliſh parliament on this treaty, 40. Rendered abor- 
%%%/ĩ 7... 5. Es . 
———ptopoſed by king William, x. 333 | | 3 
=, meaſures taken for ſettling, by queen Anne, x. 342. Confer- 
ences about it broken off, 344. Neceſſity of, 364. New commil- 
foners appointed, 367. Articles of, finiſhed, 371. Their contents, 
372. Arguments for and againſt it, 378. | | 
Univerfity of Aberdeen founded, iii. 242. 
Vortigern, a Britiſh prince, i. 102. 
U ehe Baue, . 352. 


W. 1 | 
Wall, or prætenture, the ſecond, by Adrian, i. 49. Of Urbicus, de- 
{cription of, 52. Of Severus, 63, p 
Wallace, William, his firſt appearance, it. 102. Names of his friends, 
103. Revives the reputation of the Scotch arms, 104. His great 
ſucceſs, ib. Defeated by the Engliſh, 106, Defeats. the Engliſh at 
Stirling, 109. Reduces Berwic and Roxburgh, ib. Invades Eng- 
land, ib. Choſen protector of Scotland, 112. ls defeated at Fal- 
kirk, 115. Has a conference with Bruce, 117. His magnanimity, 
118. His conduct vindicated, 119. Becomes a private man, 120. 
Goes to France, 125, Betrayed and executed, 164. 
Warbeck, Perkid, hiſtory of, iv. 268. 5 
Variſton ed and executed, x. 111. : 
William the Conqueror invades England, i, 264. Reccives homage 
of Malcolm, 266. His death, 276. _— | 
Rufus invades Scotland, i. 278. | : 
—— —ſacceeds Malcolm, i. 336. Pays homage, 337. Goes to France, 
338. Taken priſoner, 343. Conceſſions and releaſe, 345. Mar- 
riage, 35s. Gratitude, 357. High demands, ib. Power, 359. 
State of his fealty, 363. Viſit to Richard, 361. Tranſactions in 
* England, 363. Meets king John, 365. Defeats his rebels, 370. 
Death and character, 371. | Fe Ol IM 
III. the crown ſettled upon, x. 288. Settles the adminiſtration 
of Scotland, 291. Aboliſhes epiſcopacy, 204. Propoſes an union 
between the two kingdoms, 333. His death and character, 340. 
- Wiſhart, Mr. burnt at St. Andrew's, v. 296 | 
Wolley, cardinal, ambition of, v. 6, His views, 72. 
Worceſter, battle of, x. 38. 1 


Vork, duke of, goes to Scotland, x. 199. His mild adminiſtration, 204. 
Leaves Scotland, 218. << == : 
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